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ZANDONAI’S OPERA 
RECEIVES ITS FIRST 
AMERICAN HEARING 


“Francesca da Rimini” Carefully 
Prepared and Admirably Per- 
formed at the Metropolitan, 
and Audience Accords it Cor- 
dial if Not Extravagant Ap- 
probation—A Work of Marked 
Technical Ingenuity, Undistin- 
guished by Originality or True 
Eloquence in Rising to Possi- 
bilities of the Dramatic Action 
—High Individual Honors to 
Conductor Polacco, and to 
Mme. Alda, Amato and Mar- 
tinelli in the Leading Roles 





6¢G.RANCESCA DA RIMINI,” Ric- 
cardo Zandonai’s operatization of 
d’Annunzio’s tragedy as curtailed by 
Tito Ricordi for musical purposes, was 
performed for the first time in this 
country at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Friday evening of last week. Frances 
Alda, Giovanni Martinelli and Pasquale 
Amato filled the principal réles. Giorgio 
Polacco conducted. The work, which has 
been extensively anticipated as the most 
significant novelty the current season 
will offer, drew an audience prepared to 
be powerfully interested, and engaged 
its close attention. The composer was 
to have been on hand, but since in Italy 
to-day passports to foreign parts are 
not conferred upon young men whole of 
body and of mind, he stayed away. 
The state of affairs which frustrated 


Zandonai’s American visit also occa- 
sioned the postponement of the Amer- 
ican production of his opera for nearly 
two years. Briefly, it was the intention 
of Henry Russell to give Boston the 
chance of a first appraisal during the 
projected season of 1914-15. But the 
war came and Boston’s opera company 
went, Presently the Metropolitan 
claimed it for its own and Mr. Cam- 
panini is at the moment preparing it 
for Chicago. ‘ 

A large if not altogether overflowing 
audience listened to the novelty last 
week. At curtain falls it applauded 
with no small degree of, cordiality, 
though not in a spirit of enthusiastic 
surprise or extravagant gratification. 
The excellence of individual impersona- 
tions it signalized by recalling the lead- 
ing participants man times after each 
act. Nothing pointed to an unqualified 
success for the work itself. For this it 
is easy to account, since the opera, de- 
spite superficial and random felicities of 
a sort, can lay no claim to cogency of 
inspiration or otherwise conspicuous im- 
portance, 

“Francesca” is still over two months 
Short of its third birthday. Before half 
the world fell to fighting it enjoyed a 
comparatively prosperous career. It 
came to light in Turin, Feb. 18, 1914. It 
arrived in London the following July and 
“nglish opinion inclined to favor it. 
Somebody, speaking as one having au- 
thority, called it “the most satisfying 
opera that has come out of Italy in a 
considerable time.” Meanwhile, Rome and 
Milan acquainted themselves with it and 
dispensed some flattering opinions. All 
of which may mean much or little. The 
taste of Italy in operas is as likely to 
contravene our own peculiar notions on 
the subject as its taste in voices and 
methods of performance. We know that 
Italy likes “La Wally” and continues to 
listen to it with satisfaction. And, as 
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Distinguished Conductor of the Metropolitan Opera House, Who Won Generous Appreciation by His Masterly Direction 


of Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini” 





concerns London, we know that “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re” delighted it not. 


An Inevitable Comparison 


It is of this same “Amore dei Tre 
Re” that “Francesca da Rimini” will 
cause American operagoers most in- 
sistently to think—not because of its 
similarities thereunto, but on account of 
its differences. Italo Montemezzi’s opera 
(may Mr. Gatti, in his infinite grace, 
soon restore it to uS!) appeals to Amer- 
ican opinion as something of a standard, 
an archetype, a paradigm. It embodies 
a new spirit in Italian opera, a spirit that 
possesses an earnest group of younger 
men and which is urging them to the 
quest of ideals purer, subtler and more 
elevated than those to which Puccini and 
the now middle-aged veritists consecrated 
themselves. In the place of a sometimes 
noisome realism, these younger bloods 
have sought to espouse for their objective 
that patrician distinction, that poetry 
of mood, that dignity of bearing, that 
symmetry and plasticity which are truly 
an Italian birthright. They would recover 
the fallen torch, and voice afresh and 
in its pristine splendor that conscious- 
ness which spoke in glory and perfect 
majesty through a Dante, a da Vinci, a 
Michelangelo, a Verdi—the spirit which 
Italy must needs ever and anon relin- 

uish on the trail of artistic obliquity. 
n the “Three Kings” we read, profound- 
ly touched, this luminous message. And 
therefore we can ill resist the tendency 
to measure values and institute parallels 
when question arises of another work of 
the same stripe. 

Zandonai is plainly not of the Puccini 
school, even if musically he knows how 
to take his own where he finds it. His 
selection of such a theme as the Fran- 
cesca legend and of such a treatment of 
it as d’Annunzio’s suffice to prove that. 
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ALL MILWAUKEE 
UNITES IN CIVIC 
MUSIC MOVEMENT 





Association Formed to Consolidate - 


Every Interest in the Profession 
and the Music Trades—Form- 
ation of Body Result of John 
C. Freund’s Speech During 
Recent Boosters’ Week, Declare 
Local Papers—-Expect Many 
Thousands to Enroll 


ILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 16.—Plans 
for a powerful musical organization 
to include in its membership everyone in 
Milwaukee interested in music, music 
teachers and professional performers, 
music dealers and manufacturers, orches- 
tra players, choir singers, music teachers 
in public and parochial schools and mem- 
bers of music study clubs in each neigh- 
borhood center, were made at meeting 
of prominent musicians at Arion Hall 
last night. 


The new organization is named “The 
Civic Music Association of Milwaukee” 
and it is believed that when fully organ- 
ized it will have a membership of many 
thousands of active music workers. The 
name was chosen to emphasize the work 
the association will undertake to place 
Milwaukee in the first ranks of the cities 
of the country in musical culture and ac- 
tivity. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


The purpose of the new organization 
was outlined as follows: “To unify the 
musical forces of the city into a harmoni- 
ous, co-operative body; to promote mu- 
sical development among all the people 
and to emphasize the great mental vaiue 
of musical training for children; to culti- 
vate musical appreciation; to bring mu- 
sical art to the city in all its highest 
forms.” 

To quote the Sentinel, the association 


_ resulted “directly from the recent sug- 


gestion of John C. Freund that a club of 
musicians be formed for the purpose of 
advancing the cause of music, and is 
unique; in scope and constitution there 
is perhaps nothing like it in the coun- 
try. 

“The new plan,” says the Journal, 
“grew out of an idea suggested here 
Oct. 26, when John C. Freund of New 
York, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, at a 
banquet at the Deutscher Club, urged the 
musicians of the city to pool their in- 
terests, to lay aside their bickerings and 
jealousies and unite into one large, city- 
wide musical body.” 

“The movement originated,” said the 
Evening Wisconsin, “through the recent 
visit here of John C. Freund, editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA.” 

Frederick W. Carberry was chosen 
temporary chairman of the musicians’ 
club launched at the Deutscher Club 
banquet during Music Boosters’ Week, 
and was authorized to select a tempor- 
ary organization committee. Several 
meetings were subsequently held by vari- 
ous committees and a tentative plan of 
procedure adopted. 

To bring the movement before the gen- 
eral musical public, the committee sent 
out a call to assemble at Arion Hall 
Friday evening. This committee was 
composed of: : 


Frederick W. Carberry, Chas. Ww. Dodge, W. 
Otto Miessner, J. E. McCarthy, C. O. Skinrood, 
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But what he is by esthetic volition he is 
not essentially by temperament and cre- 
ative capacity. Of this, more presently. 
In the meantime it may be set down in 
all assurance that those who looked to 
“Francesca da Rimini” for a duplicate or 
an intensification of the Montemezzi op- 
era are likely to be confounded in their 
expectations. The new work, vastly more 
pretentious in effect and elaborate in de- 
sign, falls immeasurably short of it in 
those intangible but puissant elements 
which make the appeal of Montemezzi’s 
little drama so totally irresistible. 


D’Annunzio’s Play 


There is scant need here for protracted 
comment on the d’Annunzio play for 
which Zandonai evolved a musical in- 


plitude of musical treatment and for 
relative completeness of organic musical 
structure and continuity of design; its 
flow of incident is sufficiently varied to 
supply grounds for indispensable con- 
trast; its nature is suitably poetic, its 
color and picturesque atmosphere are 
emphasized to a degree where the pleni- 
tude and opulence of their musical en- 
hancement should be an obvious hy- 
pothesis. 

Beyond doubt there will be those who 
will see in the hard brutality, the coarse, 
bold, brush-strokes, the broader dimen- 
sions and the cumulative effects of bat- 
tle, murder and sudden death, the evi- 
dences of a larger tragic purpose and a 
more generally significant accomplish- 
ment than Sem Benelli sought and ob- 
tained in the dramatic poem which 
served Montemezzi. But of a truth the 
latter surpasses it as an artistic prod- 
uct not only in fine concentration of mat- 
ter and expression, but in nobility and 
genuineness of feeling and in the pro- 
jection and maintenance of the central 
idea. In “Francesca” the sense of im- 
placable destiny never preserves so vise- 
like and relentless a grip on the listener 








cence and declares his’ own love for her. 
their lips meet. 


Gianciotto. 


STORY OF ‘‘FRANCESCA DA RIMINI’’ . 


FRANCESCA, daughter of Guido da Polenta, is betrothed for political reasons to the 

lame Gianciotto of the powerful Malatesta house. 
lady of the truth, she is introduced to Gianicotto’s handsome brother, Paolo, and under 
the impression that he is to be her husband, she becomes enamored of him at sight. 
During a battle between the Guelfs and the Ghibellines in the tower of the Malatesta 
she gently reproaches Paolo for the fraud practised on her, but he protests his inno- 
Later in her apartment he visits her and 
after reading the Arthurian legend of Guinevere they avow their mutual passion and 
But Paolo’s younger brother, the scoundrelly Malatestino, who him- 
self cherishes a wicked love far Francesca and whom she repulses, betrays them to 
Discovering them together he slays both. 


But, in order not to apprize the 




















vestiture. The dramatist fashioned it 
for Eleanora Duse, of whose répertoire 
it formed a part when she appeared here 
at Hammerstein’s Victoria something 
like fifteen years ago. Arthur Symons 
made a metrical translation of it, which 
stands as one of the considerable things 


of contemporary English poetry. As a’ 


play, it is as halting in gait as it is 
simple in dramatic motive and elementary 
in device, and for all its fine raptures 
of poetic lyricism and vivid presentment 
of an iron age, is fearfully verbose, long- 
winded and over-elaborated to the ex- 
tremes of redundancy and irrelevance. 
Tito Ricordi pruned the piece extensively, 
though he might have gone farther in 
the process to much advantage. At all 
events the emotional marrow of the trag- 
edy remains intact. As the basis of an 
opera “Francesca” has fundamental con- 
siderations to commend it. 
simple; its emotional substance entirely 
susceptible to publication through the 
musical medium; its periods of passion 
are broad and sustained enough for am- 


Its thesis is 


—for all the blood and thunder of the 
melodramatic business—as it does in the 
“Three Kings,” where doom stalks with 
an inexorable, Maeterlinckian subtlety— 
fearfully, spectrally, but with scarcely 
a vestige of sanguine show and circum- 
stance. Benelli’s is psychic tragedy; 
d’Annunzio’s is physical. 

Zandonai has ranked for some time as 
the Italian idol of that worshipful crew 
whose deities are—more or less consist- 
ently—Schoénberg, Satie, Ornstein, the 
later Seriabine and Stravinsky. Their 
veneration springs not so much from the 
work he has accomplished as from their 
inability to unearth from Calabria to 
Como anybody more “advanced” than 
he. A younger man than Montemezzi 
(age, thirty-three), he finds considerably 
more satisfaction in doing a thing in 
complicated fashion than in doing it sim- 
ply. To that, however, no serious ob- 
jection could be opposed, provided he 
had something important to say. He be- 
gan writing operas early—at twenty- 
four, to be specific—and in 1908 his 





Act IV, Scene II, of “Francesca da Rimini.” The Trapping of “Paolo” (Mr. Mar- 


tinelli) by “Gianciotto” 


(Mr. Amato) 





Photo by!White Studio. 


Act IV, Scene I, of “Francesca da Rimini” as Produced at the Metropolitan. The 
Struggle Between “Gianciotti”? (Mr. Amato) and His Brother “Malatestino 


(Mr. Bada) 


“Cricket on the Hearth” was brought 
out. Followed thereupon “Conchita,” 
which the Chicago company showed 
New York about four years ago at one of 
its Tuesday night Metropolitan appear- 
ances. After that came “Melenis,” which 
seems not to have survived a few fitful 
European representations, and hard on 
the heels of this, “Francesca.” Like sev- 
eral other of his youthful contemporaries, 
Zandonai has been defying a century of 
Italian precedent by dabbling in absolute 
music. A symphonic suite, “Primavera,” 
at the mention of which his admirers 
figuratively cross themselves, is promised 
by Walter Damrosch for the near future. 
Several songs already heard here in re- 
citals have some agreeable qualities. 
“Conchita” left no fragrant memories, 
save with a few devoted spirits. Afflicted 


with a ridiculous libretto, the music had 


nothing to commend it save some adroit 
technical workmanship and a quantity 
of effective Spanish local color and at- 
mosphere. That a composer of this 
caliber should in the next three years 
cast upon the waters a masterpiece was, 
of course, not impossible. But the odds 
were against it. 


Not a Masterpiece 


Zandonai has not done so. Despite 
the trumpetings of his advocates, his 
opera proves neither a masterwork nor 
anything approaching one. That it pos- 
sesses qualifications entitling it to a 
hearing and to serious appraisal can- 
not be doubted. That it discloses talent 
of a sort will be clear to anyone who 
listens to even its feeblest pages. But 
that inspiration or the true stuff of 
genius animate and enkindle its meas- 
ures, it were preposterous to pretend. 
“Francesca” emanates from the work- 
shop of a musical carpenter of an in- 
genuity and skill sometimes surpris- 
ing. Adroitness, dexterity, earnestness 
and intelligence conjoined to a frequent 
sense of fitness enter into its composition. 
To the manufacture of this fabric mani- 
fold devices have been obtained from 
larger minds. But all the mental alert- 
ness, all the felicity of mechanical con- 
trivance lavished upon the product con- 
ceal neither the fact of its palpable 
manufacture nor the sterility of feeling 
and coldness of heart in which it was 
evolved. 

“L’Amore dei Tre Re” underwent some 
condemnation both here and elsewhere 
for its lack of originality and of potently 
individual ideas. Against these stric- 
tures not even the most outspoken en- 
thusiast could have the temerity to 


remonstrate. Their truth is patent 
from the outset to any musically intelli- 
gent listener. But the utterly ineluct- 
able grip by which it took captive the 
emotions of the least susceptible, grew 
primarily out of the intensely real senti- 
ment, the burning sincerity and the con- 
sumingly personal emotion which threw 
wide the sluice gates of its composer's 
soul and which drew from the depths 
of a moved being a song passionately 
human, meltingly tender, unanswerably 
true. “Francesca’s” greatest flaw_ is 
the absolute want of this communica- 
tive quality. It was conceived in 
coldness of blood and carried out in a 
refinement of calculation. It is detached 
and impersonal. D’Annunzio’s_ tragedy 
stirred no vital promptings in Zandonai 
—if, indeed, there were any to stir. He 
portrayed many things, to be sure, ac- 
centuated details, evoked with admirable 
effect an archaic, medieval atmosphere, 
sounded the tumult of battle, emphasized 
the horror of shuddersome _ suspense, 
shouted raucous cries and dealt ponde1 
ous blows. But he never looked into his 
personages, never drew their musica! 
portraitures, never analyzed their fee!l- 
ings or divined their souls. It is amaz- 
ing, the unsympathetic nature of thi- 
music, which, instead of elucidating cha) 
acter and serving as faithful interprete: 
and intermediary, sets between the aud 
itor and the personages of the play 4 
barrier of a sort. 


Technical Aspects 


The technical aspects of the work wil 
unquestionably engross the analyticall) 
disposed a considerable part of the time 
Zandonai, without a trace of style, or in 
dividuality, or an idiom of his own 
knows how to make capital of his assim! 
lative abilities, and turns sometimes t 
very impressive account the things h: 
has learned from Strauss, from the Wag 
ner of the ‘“Nibelung,” from De 
bussy, from Dukas, from Moussorgsk) 
from the Verdi of “Otello” and eve! 
from Montemezzi, whose “Tre Re” pre 
ceded “Francesca.” He writes for orches 
tra with facility, picturesqueness and 1! 
genuity at times and in very ponderou 
and heavy-handed fashion at others. H: 
overworks devices that have lain hold 0! 
his fancy (the curious snare drum tap 
pings, for example, are overdone). 
economy he appears to have little notio! 
The scoring in the first act reaches 
higher plane than in most of the rest © 
the opera. Here are silvered, glintin: 
effects (one is ever conscious of them 4 
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effects), delightful combinations, happy 
fancies, translucence. Here lute, “viola 
pomposa”—something like a viola. da 
gamba—and piffero (a sort of crude 
oboe) contribute notably to the quaint 
atmosphere of the scene—medievalize it, 


so to speak. 
The Opera’s Finest Pages 


The close of this idyllic act—the first 
niceting between Paolo and F'rancesca— 
must be reckoned not only the finest thing 
in the act but in the whole opera. A broad 
depioyment of the love theme (in itself 
not a notable inspiration), keeps pace 
with a crescendo of effect to the dramatic 
exigency of the scene. In the ensuing 
acts the instrumentation thickens and 
towards the last contains unneces- 
sary turgidities, though the interlude of 
Francesca’s tiring women in the third 
act, together with its ritornelle by a 
stage band of the special instruments 
just enumerated, is one of the most deli- 
cate conceits of the score. Yet, at its 
best, and with all its munificence of 
means, Zandonai’s scoring endures no 
comparison with the exquisitely fanciful, 
diversified and tasteful orchestration of 
such a modernist as Stravinsky. 


Melodically Weak 


Melodically “Francesca” is distress- 
ingly barren, and this, combined with 
the fact that the thematic ideas lack 
strong delineative significance or indi- 
vidual physiognomy, is largely respon- 
sible for the desolating musica! dullness 
of much of the third and fourth acts. 
Of the second, which is chiefly martial 
hurly-burly, it would be idle to ex- 
pect much; the nature of battle music 
is restricted. Besides, this scene is, like 
various other details in the opera, epi- 
sodic and inessential and, to aggravate 
the matter, is most unconvincingly car- 
ried out. The brief choral phrases sung 
by the women in the first act have a de- 
gree of grace, even if they are trivial, 
while the above-mentioned interlude in 
the third is not without the charm of 
contrast to most of the rest of the music. 
But, in all, Zandonai’s capacities of sen- 
suous lyricism are grievously limited, 
and one quickly loses sight of such fugi- 
tive episodes. The love scene is dreary; 
the imprint of passion never rests 
on this music and when its passion should 
be most incandescent its accents are 
most hollow. 

Cursory mention has just been made 
of Zandonai’s debts to various prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. These are 
repeatedly apparent in harmonic and 
orchestral effects and the use of figures 
and rhythms, which, thanks to the now 
widely disseminated knowledge of the 
Russian school, have become com- 
mon property. To be sure, this sort 
of thing added mightily to the force 
of the greatest moments in the 
“Three Kings.” Zandonai does _ not 
use them with anything remotely ap- 
proximating the same intensity and full- 
ness of suggestion, but he is able to em- 
ploy plangent ostinati and_ insistent 
rhythms in middle and nether orches- 
tral voices to unquestionably good pur- 
pose. Only he is sometimes incontinent 
in the manner of his procedure. And he 
knows not how to impregnate a single 
theme, figure or device with the over- 
whelming, the trenchant. significance 
wherewith Montemezzi so easily endows 
those stumbling pizzicato chords that 
body forth the blind king, and through 
him fate. 

Heavy, sledge-hammer blows, which 
ultimately fail of intended effect through 
their frequency, tenebrous rumblings in 
the lowest depths of the orchestra, 
violent explosions yielding of a sudden 
to eerie pianissimi, stridulous whirrings, 
Stopped brass, uncanny ponticello and 
legno effects—these and other things of 
the sort attest Zandonai’s due of grati- 
tude to “Salomé” (the weird, orchestral 
Squeaks at the close or something very 
like them were first heard at the rim of 
Herod’s cistern); to the “Girl of the 
Golden West,” to “Tosca,” to the “Jewels 
of the Madonna,” to “Ariane et Barbe- 
bleue” and to other contemporary scores 
more or less familiar. The harmony 
embraces two divergent styles which 
do not graciously amalgamate—a rather 
conventionalized type and a latter-day 
Manner over which spreads itself the 
trail of sophistication and anxiously pre- 
meditated trickery. All of which does 
not preclude some more or less adventi- 
tiously fortunate touches. Such a one 
is the modal effect heard at intervals and 
eminently appropriate in its association 


with the period of action, and, hence, in 
conjuring up a distinctive legendary at- 
mosphere. 

That admirable restraint and almost 
classic feeling which distinguished the 
score of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” “Fran- 
cesca”’ totally lacks, even as it does the 
ideal conciseness and fine texture of the 
former score. An Italian, Zandonai 
possesses, however, the sense of the 


theater which is the Latin composer’s 
heritage. The public, avid of striking op- 
portunities for vocalism will nevertheless 
find little to its liking in the new opera. 
Not that the writing is unvocal—though 
it often is taxing and thankless—but the 





tion of “Francesca” last week. For this 
state of things nobody deserves a larger 
meed of praise than Mr. Polacco, whose 
affection for the score is great and 
whose profound understanding of its 
every exaction is the better for confer- 
ences on the subject with composer dur- 
ing the past summer. With the complete 
sanction of Zandonai (who wrote him 
categorically to that effect), he has made 
several cuts in the opera. That such 
deletions can only profit the work will 
not be questioned by anyone who hears 
it. To every requirement of this com- 
plex score, Mr. Polacco rose equal, 
whether in the delicate, scintillating 





tone part, wherefore it implies no dis- 
paragement to Mr. Martinelli to com- 
ment at greater length on Mr. Amato’s 
doings than on his. The incarnation of 
the hard, cynical medieval warrior, 
crippled in body and arrogant of soul, 
was of a surety, one of the best achieve- 
ments with which the baritone can be 
credited. 

In the lesser réles first honors went to 
Mr. Bada, that thrice-admirable charac- 
ter artist, for his sharply etched por- 
trait of the serpentine Malatestino. 
Messrs. Tegani, Bloch, Reschiglian and 
Malatesta were the other men _ con- 
cerned. Edith Mason sang the short 


White Studio 


Photo by 


Scene from Act III of “Francesca da Rimini,” Which Had Its American Premiére at the Metropolitan Opera House on Dec. 


22. 
of Guinevere 


paucity of broad lyrical periods and the 
desperate melodic insufficiency of the 
more sustained passages weigh heavily 
against the abiding impression of the 
best efforts the singers may put forth. 
When he writes pure dramatic declama- 
tion, borne along the heaving, surging 
orchestral current (and at moments en- 
gulfed in it), he is more in his element. 
Neither Francesca’s scene with her 
sister, Samaritana in the first act, nor 
those with her lover and her slave later, 
go for much, because of their want of 
tenderness, warmth and decisive musical 
beauty.- Of talent for effective thematic 
development and treatment Zandonai has 
little. Much is lost by process of mere 
repetition of phrases and figures. Some- 
times they are employed where they be- 
long; often they are not. 


Individual Achievements 


Careful preparation, smoothness of 
ensemble and a high standard of musi- 
cal excellence distinguished the produc- 


opening pages, the clamor of the battle, 
the charm of the handmaidens’ ensemble 
or the sombreness and volcanic upheav- 
als of the furious colloquy of Gianciotto 
and Malatestino. The evidences of his 
zeal and enthusiasm made _ themselves 
felt in every detail of the performance. 

Mme. Alda sang the title réle ex- 
quisitely, and lent to the part the 
pathos and wistfulness really inherent 
in the character, if not at all in Zan- 
donai’s tonal investment of it. To indi- 
vidualize a part so graceless and flaccid 
in its musical aspects as efficiently as 
this soprano contrived to do must be ac- 
counted a _ signally fortunate achieve- 
ment. And she made a lovely, eye-filling 
picture. Both Mr. Martinelli, as Paolo, 
and Mr. Amato, as Gianciotto, can be 
commended without stint in respect to 
their vocal and dramatic accomplish- 
ments. The stressful declamatory man- 
ner suits their style of song in all par- 
ticulars. There are fewer elements of 
prominence in the tenor than the bari- 


“Paolo” (Mr. Martinelli) and “Francesca” (Mme. Alda) Reveal Their Mutual Love While Reading the Legend 


part of Samaritana enchantingly, Mabel 
Garrison did as delightfully by the mu- 
sic of Biancofiore, while Mmes. Sparkes, 
Braslau, Perini and Delaunois_ dis- 
charged their brief tasks competently. 
The chorus, which has but the battle 
scene to do, did that with spirit. 

The mise en scéne comes from Mario 
Sala’s Milanese atelier—all save the 
second act, which was made by a Vene- 
tian residing in New York. The third 
and fourth acts are becomingly sombre 
medizval interiors, but the Metropolitan 
has shown better things of late than the 
first act and certainly than the second. 
The engines of war looked insubstantial 
and unquestionably behaved that way 
(the battle scene, by the way, was re- 
markable chiefly for the amazingly few 
casualties sustained by the besieged) ; 
the castle turrets looked even less im- 
pressive. If scenery is to be painted in 
New York why seek out a Venetian to 
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CHRISTMAS WEEK AT METROPOLITAN 


Revivals of ‘Hansel und Gretel” and “Martha” Prove a Particularly Gratifying Yuletide Offer- 
ing— Fidelio,” “Tristan” and “Samson” Likewise Make Their Appeal to Large Audiences 




















EVIVALS of “Martha” and “Hansel 
und Gretel” on Christmas Day, as 
well as repetitions of “Fidelio,” “Tris- 
tan” and “Samson and Delilah,” together 
with the American premiére of Zan- 
donai’s “Francesca da Rimini,” combined 
to make the past week at the Metropoli- 
tan very much more interesting and 
profitable than the preceding one. Com- 
ment on the new opera will be found 
elsewhere. 

The second performance of Bee- 
thoven’s opera on Wednesday of last 
week, attracted an audience of very en- 
couraging size. Beyond peradventure, 
“Fidelio” is exerting something of a 
hold on operagoers. And why not? One 
need but listen to it with unprejudiced 
mind to love it. The management has 
only to continue giving the work with 
sufficient persistence and the public will 
take it to its heart—not with noise and 
shouting, but with gratitude and rever- 
ence. 

A small placard in the lobby an- 
nounced that, owing to Mr. Bodanzky’s 
sudden illness, the opera would be con- 
ducted by Paul Eisler. Mr. Bodanzky, 
who had been ill with the grip all day, 
but expected, nevertheless, to appear, 
took a turn for the worse at six o’clock in 
the evening and on the order of his phy- 
sician, went to bed. Mr. Eisler, whose 
duties as one of the second conductors 
of the German contingent have not been 
onerous nor given him extensive pub- 
licity, is a skilful musician and the com- 
poser of some successful operettas. He 
gave an excellent performance of “Fi- 
delio”—a far better one, we do not hesi- 
tate to say, than Mr. Bodanzky’s of a 
fortnight earlier. He did, it is true, rush 
the “Leonore” overture to excess, but 
that is a prevailing fault at the Metro- 
politan. Before the second act and after 
the “Leonore” he received a well-earned 
ovation. 

The réles were in the same hands as 
before, save that Mr. Weil replaced Mr. 
Schlegel as Don Fernando. iss Mason 
sang better than the first time, Mr. Sem- 
bach about the same and Mme. Kurt not 
as well—she was said to be suffering 
from a cold. Messrs. Goritz, Braun and 
Reiss completed the cast. 


New Role for De Luca 


An important change came in Thurs- 
day’s “Samson et Dalila,” when Giuseppe 
De Luca sang the rile of the High Priest 
for the first time. In magnificent voice 
and excellent style, he gave a finished 
and convincing portrayal and advanced 
many strides in the already highly favor- 
able estimation in which he is held b 
Metropolitan audiences. His scene wit 
Mme. Homer in the second act was es- 
pecially effective, and he was enthusias- 
tically acclaimed. 

Mr. Caruso and Mme. Homer gave 
their usual splendid impersonations of 
the title réles, and Messrs. Schlegel, 
Rothier, Bloch and Reschiglian com- 
pleted an admirable cast. The incidental 
ballet, with Rosina Galli, again lent fine 
color to a_ performance that is replete 
with artistic and enjoyable features. Mr. 
Polacco gave a fond reading of the score, 


perfectly polished and beautifully bal- 
anced. 

Despite the approach of Christmas, 
when the theatres are deprived of their 
usual quota of devotees, a large audience 
was on hand and enjoyed the Saint- 
Saéns work to the fullest. 


“Tristan” Given Under Difficulties 


Mr. Bodanzky had sufficiently re- 
covered by Saturday afternoon to take 
charge of “Tristan” and it was not neces- 
sary for Mr. Hageman to step into the 
breach, as it had been rumored would be 
the case. But apparently the conductor 
was not yet feeling quite himself. In 
the third act the passage of the “love 
curse” was cut and this is a concession 
always made at the Metropolitan in the 
interest of invalids; otherwise it is inde- 
fensible. Aside from that, though, Mr. 
Bodanzky gave an unusually perfunctor 
performance of the score and killed muc 
of the magical poetry and passion of the 
second act by the haste of his tempi and 
under-emphasis of details. 

Further to mar the day’s pleasure the 
participants were mostly in very poor 
shape. If the first “Tristan” a few weeks 
ago suffered from shouting, this one 
went it several better in lusty vocifera- 
tion. Mme. Kurt really stands in serious 
need of a rest. She has been worked far 
too hard since the season began and has 
nobody to alternate with her in her 
heavy Wagnerian duties. This, com- 
bined with her unfortunate methods of 
vocalism, will do her incalculable injury 
unless she takes timely heed. As mat- 
ters stand her voice is showing an im- 
pairment quite incompatible with her 
years. 

Mme. Ober, the Brangdne, seconded 
Mme. Kurt in kind. Of Mr. Urlus’s 
Tristan nothing remains to be recorded 
save that he performed his stint as he 
did last month, last year and the year be- 
fore that. Kurwenal fell to Mr. Goritz, 
who does not often handle him. He is 
an acceptable Kurwenal, but—well, he 
is great as Beckmesser, Alberich and 
Klingsor. Mr. Braun was Mark, Mr. 
Schlegel Melot, Mr. Reiss the Shepherd. 

Whose idea, pray, was the new-fangled 
battle in the courtyard of Kareol, when 
practically all of Tristan’s household was 
massacred in full view of the audience 
and corpses daintily adorned the whole 
stage. Such things as this become the 
battle scene of “Francesca da Rimini” 
(where curiously enough, the stage man- 
agement does not seem to regard slaugh- 
ter as in good form), but in “Tristan” 
they show much amiss. 


The Christmas Offerings 


Mr. Gatti appeared in the rdéle of an 
operatic Kris Kringle on Christmas Day, 
offering two performances of true Yule- 
tide cheer. In the afternoon a new 
Hdnsel and Gretel stepped upon the 
boards to delight the many youngsters 
who had found in their Christmas stock- 
ings tickets for the Humperdinck opera. 
Mabel Garrison’s rare beauty of voice, 
coupled with her vivacity of acting and 
perenne charm, made her Gretel a de- 
ight, and Hdnsel was well sung by Ray- 
mond Delaunois, who was, indeed, a real 
boy, both singers being entirely convin- 
cing in portraying the youthfulness of 
the Humperdinck characters. Other new 
interpreters of réles in this opera were 
Marie Tiffany as the Sandman and 
Odette le Fontenay as the Dewman, both 





ZANDONAI’S OPERA 
RECEIVES ITS FIRST 
AMERICAN HEARING 
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do the job? The recent “Iphigenia” 
settings it would seem ought to dispose 


of that question. 
HERBERT F. PEYSER. 





Opinions of other New York critics on 
the premiére of “Francesca da Rimini’: 


The listener longs for a more vital and sig- 
nificant musical expression; for more real 
musical invention; fer that which will cast 
a stronger spell upon the musical sense.— 
The Times. 

The music of Zandonai lacks force of in- 
spiration. In vain one waits for a broad, 


emotional melody, for which the situations— 
particularly the love scene—seem to call.— 
Ftaats-Zeitung. 


We hear the tuneful song of a skilled com- 
poser who knows the voice and the theater, 
but who is not driven impetuously out of self- 
consciousness into the region of true creation. 
—The Sun. 

The melodic inspiration is certainly no 
greater than that of Montemezzi, and it is 
probably less original; his power of dramatic 
expression is infinitely less.—The Tribune. 


Zandonai invites respect for his command 
of his craft rather than for the display of 
the divine composing spark which is the mark 
of genius.—The World. 

But there is not a Single melodic phrase 
in this opera, not a single harmonic turn, not 
a single accent that awakens the slightest 
sensation of tenderness or compassion.—The 
American. 

When Zandonai is not reminiscent or me- 
pea he is apt to be dull.—Hvening 

ost. 

Nor is the music in general original, echo- 
ing rather much and many that have gone 
before.—The Globe. 

You caught echoes of “Tristan” in the epi- 
sode of the “stirrup cup” for Paolo; of “But- 
terfly” in the songs of mistress and maid, 
and, in the dances, of the “Faun” and “Pe- 
trouchka.” Was it a vision of “Salomé’” that 
made many shudder at Giovanni dropping a 
grewsome bundle containing a efeated 
enemy’s head?—Evening Sun. 


singing their brief bits with creditable 
results. Otto Goritz was again the kind- 
ly Peter, Lila Robeson was Gertrude and 
Louise Homer returned to her pictures- 
que impersonation of the Witch. Richard 
Hageman conducted sympathetically this 
first “Hansel” of the season. 

“Martha” also given for the first time 
this season, was the rollicking opera of 
the evening, and it was sung with such 
abandon that it made most jolly the 
“end of a perfect day” for the large 
—e that closed its holiday operatic- 
ally. 

When the Flotow opera is sung as 
Mr. Gatti’s stars gave it, the work 
(which is unendurable as given by medi- 
ocre singers) becomes a delight to all but 
the most sophisticated listeners. The 
quartet of leading principals was again 
Enrico Caruso, Frieda Hempel, Giuseppe 
de Luca and Margarete Ober. The fa- 
mous tenor, though bothered by one mo- 
ment of coughing, sang with great lyric 
beauty. After his “M’appari,’ when he 


had trotted back to the stage a half- 
dozen times, the insistence of the au- 
dience’s applause made it necessary for 
him to give a repetition of the aria which 
he contrived smoothly, despite the de- 
mands that his many Rorsien recalls had 
made upon his supply of breath. 

Miss Hempel was also compelled to re- 
peat the “Last Rose of Summer,” giv- 
ing the encore in English as is her cus- 
tom. Besides her always beautiful sing- 
ing of Lady Harriet and the delightful 
coquetry of her impersonation, one must 
not fail to comment upon the remarkably 
good taste in costuming displayed here, 
as always, by the piquant German prima 
donna. Mr. de Luca sang Plunket’s lines 
with the polished vocalism that we con- 
sistently receive from him and Mme. 
Ober played Nancy with a_ bubbling 
spirit of comedy akin to that of the 
humorous scenes of her memorable 
Oktavian in “Rosenkavalier.” Pompilio 
Malatesta’s Sir Tristram showed his 
ability as a buffo. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted with generally satisfying results. 





Farrar to Sing “Butterfly” at Metropol- 
itan on Jan. 1 


Geraldine Farrar is to return to the 
Metropolitan next Monday night, Jan. 1, 
in “Madama Butterfly.” Mr. Martinelli 
will be the Pinkerton on this occasion 
and Mr. Scotti the Sharpless. 
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John E. Jones, Hans Bruening, W. J. L. 
Meyer, George H. Moeller, C. C. Schranck, 
Charles J. Orth, Jacob Moerschel, Bernhardt 
Bronson, Herman A. Zeitz, Ralph Tillema, 
Ludwig Weantell and William L. Jaffe. 


In the absence of Mr. Carberry, 
Charles W. Dodge presided. In spite of 
bitterly cold weather, a large representa- 
tion of musicians attended. The wider 
_ was enthusiastically indorsed by 

uperintendent of Schools M. C. Potter, 
who stated that educators have come to 
realize that music as a cultural study for 
the development of all the powers of 
mind and virtues of character was sec- 
ond to nothing else. Helen Poole, super- 
visor of music in the public schools, also 
indorsed the plan. Others who heartily 
approved the organization were Liborius 
Semmann, William L. Jaffe, George H. 
Moeller, Edmund Gram, Mrs. J. H. 
Stapleton, Margaret Rice, Lillian M. 
Watts. .-Mr. Dodge presented a general 
outline of the club and Carl O. Skinrood 
neeenen in detail its sound working 

asis. 


In Five Divisions 


The plan provides for five musical di- 
visions, co-ordinated into one general as- 
sociation, the Civic Music Association of 
Milwaukee. The five divisions are: 
Professional, composed of teachers, per- 
formers, soloists, vocal and instrumental, 
with a special section for public and 
parochial school music teachers; second, 
choral division composed of musical clubs 
of the city and organized church choirs; 
third division, orchestral, composed of 
professional orchestra players; fourth di- 
vision, manufacturers and dealers in 
phonographs and musical instruments 
and dealers and publishers of music; 
fifth division, music study clubs to be 
organized in every neighborhood of the 
city if possible. 

omen will be eligible to membership 
and may hold any office. 

The plan of organization provides that 
the rank and file of each division elect its 
own officers and directors, seven in num- 
ber. The thirty-five officers and direc- 
tors of the five divisions will meet later 
and elect the permanent officers of the 
association or general body. 

The officers of the tentative organiza- 
tion as voted at the meeting Friday night 
are as follows: President, Frederick 
Carberry; vice-presidents, Charles W. 
Dodge and Otto W. Miessner; secretary, 
J. E. McCarthy; treasurer, C. O. Skin- 
rood; directors, six, to be elected for a 
term of three years, Liborius Semmann, 
Hans Bruening, Frank Olin Thompson, 
Edmund Gram, William A. Kaun and 
John E. Jones. They will be in office un- 
til the regular election is held, after the 
divisions are organized. 

The organization committee which 
evolved the plan was composed by Carl 
O. Skinrood, Charles W. Dodge, J. E. Mc- 
Carthy, Liborius Semmann and J. E. 
Jones. The plan to unite the musical 
forces of the i was unanimously 
adopted following Mr. Skinrood’s exposi- 
tion. ; 

One of the important subjects broached 


at the Arion Hall meeting was that of 
permanent downtown club quarters for 
the new music association, to combine 
space for transacting business and for 
social purposes. It was the unanimous 
opinion of those present that downtown 
quarters should be obtained at once. 
Negotiations have been opened to occupy 
temporarily the old home of a large club 
which will be vacated soon. The com- 
mittee to arrange for quarters is com- 
posed of John E. Jones, Edmund Gram 
and William A. Kaun. 


To Raise Funds 


A committee was appointed to give a 
benefit concert at an early date to raise 
from $500 to $1,000 for the maintenance 
of downtown quarters and to pay other 
club expenses. The committee named in- 


cludes: 


Mrs. C. E. McLenegan, Mrs. Hans Bruening, 
Mrs. Mark Patek, Mrs. J. A. Seger, W. J. L. 
Meyer, William Jaffe, Bernhardt Bronson 
and Frank Olin Thompson. 


The following committees were named 
to organize the various divisions: 

Professional division, Charles W. Dodge, 
chairman, assisted by a large committee com- 
posed of one hundred representative active 
musicians of the city. 

Choral and orchestral divisions: J. E. 
Jones, Clare Hosmer, H. C. Schranck, D. C. 
Luening, Thomas Boston, Herman A. Zeitz, 
Otto Singenberger, W. H. Williamson, C. P. 
Hall, Otto Miessner, John Leicht, Raphael 
Baez, William Jaffe, Raymond Raub, Mrs. C. 
E. McLenegan, Mrs. ar. Miller, George 

Jungkuntz and George H. 
Moeller. 


Music dealers committee: Charles Orth, 
chairman, assisted by Fred Bradford, Eric 
Hafsoos, Carl Braener, Frank H. Hochmuth, 
Emil O. Schmidt, F. D. D. Holmes, A. G. Wei- 
man, J. B. Thiery, F. C. Billings, Adolph 
yangenn, Edmund Gram and William A. 

aun, 


The professional division conference 
committee will meet on Jan. 15 to organ- 
ize the musicians’ club unit. The next 
general meeting of the association will 
be held soon after. When the association 
is a working unit it is proposed the aims 
will be realized by practical efforts along 
the lines detailed in the announced pur- 
pose; the practical bearing of the asso- 
ciation as planned will be that every 
worthy music effort attempted will have 
the effective, strong influence of the whole 
music-loving city behind it. 

It is the beginning of a new era for 
musical history in Milwaukee. 

J. E. McCartTuy. 


Davis and. C. 





Big Audience Hears Combined Choruses 
Sing “Messiah” in Manhattan, Kan. 


MANHATTAN, KAN., Dec. 19.—Over 
2500 persons heard the performance of 
Handel’s “Messiah,” given at the col- 
lege auditorium yesterday afternoon by 
the music department of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, assisted by 
300 voices of the Manhattan Choral So- 
ciety, the Clay Center chorus and the 
Randolph Chorus. 

Prof. Arthur Wesbrook, head of the 
college music department, directed the 
oratorio. The solo parts were taken by 
Faye Richards, «4! Carley, Elton 
Calkins and Thomas Richards. 





Omaha Dancers Aid Ballet Russe 


OMAHA, NEB., Dec. 21.—The Serge de 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe appeared last 
night in the Municipal Auditorium. 
number of local dancers took part in the 
ballet “Cleopatra.” Pierre Monteux di- 
rected the orchestra. E. L. W. 
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|A Half Century of Piano Playing As 
Viewed Through Teresa Carreno’s Eyes 

















Recollections of Fifty Years of 
Concert Work as Related to 
an Interviewer During the 
Present American Tour of the 
Famous Venezuelan Artist— 
How She Simulated the Effect 
of Octaves as an Ejight-Year- 
Old Soloist—Why Gottschalk 
Took Her as a Pupil 


HAT is the real secret of the suc- 
W cess of Mme. Carreno, a success 
which has continued and grown from the 
first concert given in New York by little 
Teresa Carrefio something over fifty 
years ago to the present moment? I be- 
lieve Mme. Carrefio told it herself on the 
evening of her recent recital in Lincoln, 
Neb., when she said, “It is the dearest 
wish of my life that my public shall be 
pleased.” Some one in the dressing room 
spoke of the attitude held by many art- 
ists, that of trying to “uplift” and “edu- 
cate” the public. Mme. Carreno an- 
swered this with the remark which 
sounded very much like “Rubbish! The 
public does not want to be educated. It 
knows what it wants.” ‘ 

Apropos of the “Butterfly” Etude, 
played as an encore during the evening, a 
woman was overheard to remark, just as 
the applause after the dazzling octaves 
had subsided: ‘Why don’t you play that 
piece, daughter?” “I do play it, mother,” 
in meek tones from “daughter,” one of 
Lincoln’s clever younger pianists. 

Still another Carrefo anecdote was 
overheard during the short interval fol- 


lowing the playing of the étude. A man 
who was seated near the writer said to a 
woman behind him: “Great, isn’t it? 
She plays that exactly as she did twenty- 
five years ago.” “Yes,” answered the 
woman spoken to, “and I well remember 
how that was.” Then she told of an in- 
cident which occurred when she was a 
young girl and a student at Oberlin, 
Ohio. Mme. Carreno came to Oberlin 
to give a concert, and during the after- 
noon went to the college office to inquire 
the direction to the Chapel that she 
might practise. there. The little girl 
happened to be standing by, and was re- 
quested by the registrar to conduct Ma- 
dame thither. 


Encouraged a Youngster 


When the Chapel was reached Mme. 
Carrefo said, “Don’t you play some?” to 
which the embarrassed child answered, 
“Well, I study.” “What can you play 
for me?” asked Carreno. “I only know 
one piece, and I’m just studying that.” 
“And what is it?” “The ‘Butterfly’ 
Etude by Chopin, but I can’t play it,” 
was the reply. “Then,” answered Car- 
reno, “I’ll play it for you,” and she suit- 
ed the action to the word. “There,” she 
said, “I’ve played for you, now you play 
for me!” but the little girl*was crying 
because she could not play the Etude as 
Carrefio had. The great artist patted 
her on the shoulder and said emp y, 
“Never mind, I’ve been practising that 
for twenty-five years, and when you have 
practised it as long as I have you can 
play it as well as I do.” 

It was a privilege to hear Mme. Car- 
refio express some of her views on life 
and music at her hotel the following 
morning. We spoke first of musical con- 
ditions in America, and Carrefio spoke 
with appreciation of the rapid growth of 
musical interest in this country. : 

Mme. Carrefio’s first visit to America 
was at the age of eight, when she came 
to New York City from Venezuela and 
gave during the winter her début recital. 
I asked about the program of this first 
recital and she told me that, as she re- 
membered it, she played a Fantasie on 
Airs from “Lucia” by Goria, Fantasie on 
“Home, Sweet Home,” by Thalberg, a 
Trio by Hummell—the other two players 
being the late Theodore Thomas, violin- 
ist, and the late Carl Bergmann, ’cellist, 
for years with the New York Philhar- 
monic Society—and the A Flat Ballade 
by Chopin. When I expressed surprise 
that a child of eight should have per- 
formed the Ballade, Carrefio answered, 





the Eminent 


Teresa Carrejfio, 
Pianist, Who Has Completed More 
Than Fifty Years of Her Career as 
an Artist 


Mme. 


“Yes, but I played it. And you know,” 
she continued, “I could not reach an 
octave, so I had a trick. I ‘broke’ or 
rolled the octaves so good and was so 
quick with the pedal that the people 
could not teli the difference. Oh, I used 
to stretch my hands all the time so they 
would grow, for all my life I wanted to 
play octaves!” (Mme. Carrefo has had 
that wish amply gratified.) 


Her First Medal 


Mme. Carrejio’s first New York recital 
was followed by eight or ten others, given 
within the short period of two months. 
In these programs she played many other 
difficult works of the times, including 
fantasies on airs from “Rigoletto” and 
“Norma.” At the age of nine she played 
her first orchestral engagement, playing 
the Capriccio Brillante by Mendelssohn 
with the old Boston Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and on this occasion was presented 
with her first gold medal by Carl Ze- 
rahn, who conducted the orchestra. 

Soon after these successful concerts 
little Teresa Carrefio went to Paris with 
her parents, living there for nearly ten 
years. Here she played for Liszt, Rubin- 
stein, Gounod, Berlioz, Bizet, Auber and 
Saint-Saéns. Mme. Carrefio spoke feel- 
ingly of the splendid advantages she had 
had in those early days of associating 
with all those great people. “Oh! I have 
known them all,” she said. “I am a pi- 
anist of two centuries, and I mark the 
years by the friends I have had.” 

Mme. Carreiio is very loyal to the mem- 
ory of Louis Gottschalk, the pianist, who 
was her teacher. The Carreno family 
and Gottschalk had a mutual friend who 
wished to have the latter hear the little 
girl play. So upon one occasion when 
Gottschalk arrived in New York from 
a concert tour, this friend brought him 
to the Carreno home. This was the 
little girl’s first introduction to a great 
artist—“and I wish these modern gener- 
ations might know how he could play. 
They do not realize it, such beauty! such 
poetry!” added Mme. Carrefo. 


Her Sensitive Nature 


After talking for some time Gottschalk 
sat down at the piano and played for the 
little family group.’ Little Teresa, who 
was leaning against her mother’s shoul- 
der, was so entranced by the beauty of 
the music that she was completely over- 
come and lost consciousness. . This so 
startled Gottschalk that: he picked her 


Rubinstein Continually Walked 
the Floor and Smoked While 
Teaching—Her Pupil, Mac- 
Dowell, Submitted His Com- 
positions to Her at Seventeen, 
and Requested Her to Destroy 
Them If of No Value—The 
‘“Teresita’’ Waltz Written asa 
Dance for Her Little Daughter 


up and carried her up and down the room 
in his arms. He declared that one with 
so sensitive a nature must be unusually 
gifted, and that henceforth she should be 
his pupil. So after this he gave her 
lessons whenever he was in New York 
between concert trips. 

Rubinstein, also a great friend of the 
family, called Carrefo his adopted 
daughter—as he expressed it, they were 
“born under the same star and were, 
therefore, of kin.” He declared he did 
not teach her, but directed her work, 
and often heard her for hours daily. 
Mme. Carrefio recalled that both Gott- 
schalk and Rubinstein walked the floor 
constantly while teaching. “Gottschalk 
always smoked a cigar, which was con- 
tinually going out; Rubinstein always 
smoked a cigarette as he paced back and 
forth, and as it always kept going out, 
I said to him one day, ‘Papa, you smoke 
more matches than cigarettes,’ ” 


A Meeting with Rubinstein 


Mme. Carrefio heard Rubinstein first 
while living in Paris, having spent the 
time between her ninth and eighteenth 
years there, and it was in Paris that she 
received so much help and inspiration 
from him. Some time after her return 
to New York she was seated one day at 
the dinner table at the Clarinda Hotel. 
She had not looked at or in any way no- 
ticed the other people at the table until 
her attention was drawn to the hand of 
the person eating beside her. “Surely, I 
know that hand,” she related, “and as 
I ventured to look at it again, I thought, 
‘that is Rubinstein’s hand, but Rubin- 
stein is in Europe. Then I allowed my- 
self to look up at the man’s face, just 
as he looked at me. I exclaimed, ‘Rubin- 
stein in America?’ The meeting was a 
most joyful one.” 

Comparing Liszt and Rubinstein, Mme. 
Carrenho said that Liszt was the more 
thoughtful of the two, while Rubinstein, 
in speech, manner and playing was fiery 
and impetuous. 

Carrefo spoke with natural pride of 
her famous pupil, Edward MacDowell. 
From the time of Carrefio’s return to 
America from Paris at the age of eigh- 
teen her father and mother and the 
MacDowells were intimate friends. “We 
were as one family,” said Mme. Carreno. 
MacDowell was at that time about eight 
or nine years of age and was a pupil of 
Carreno. She describes MacDowell as 
being at that time so sensitive and shy 
that it was painful to watch him, and 
she attributed much of his later ill health 
and early death to this same sensitive- 
ness. 


The Modest MacDowell 


At the age of fourteen MacDowell, ac- 
companied by his mother, went to Eu- 
rope for further study. At the age of 
seventeen he sent to Mme. Carrejfo, then 
in America, a roll of manuscript, accom- 
panied by a letter in which he said: 
“You know I have always had absolute 
confidence in your judgment. Look these 
over, if you will. If there is anything 
there any good, I will try some more, 
but if you think they are of no value, 
throw them in the paper basket and tell 
me, and I’ll never write another line.” 
“So,” says Mme. Carrefio, “I sat down 
and played them. There were in that 
bundle, the First Suite, the ‘Hexentanz,’ 
‘Erzahlen,’ Barcarolle and Etude de Con- 
cert. I wrote to MacDowell, ‘Throw no 
more into the paper basket, but keep 
on /? ” 

Soon after this, Mme. Carrefio was to 
play a recital in Chicago, so she learned 
the First Suite and played it at her Chi- 
cago concert—and that was the first 
MacDowell music played in public in the 
world. The Suite was heard with great 
appreciation. Mme. Carrefio remembers 
that Prof. W. S. B. Mathews (well 


‘known to oye | students as one of the 
e 


compilers of the Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessens) came to her after the con- 
cert and said, “Who is that fellow, Mac- 


5 
Dowell? Seems quite a talented fel- 
low, that man!” Carrefo told Pro- 
fessor Mathews to wait, that he 


would hear more of MacDowell. Since 
those days, Mme. Carrefio has done pio- 
neering for the MacDowell music all over 
the world. She played the Concerto in 
D Minor (dedicated to her) and gave it 
its first hearing in Stockholm, where 
press and public alike praised the work. 
She says that even after MacDowell be- 
gan to be known he still remained very 
modest and retiring. She would ask him, 
“Have you written anything new?” to 
which he would reply, “O, some trifles.” 
And Mme. Carreno would then command 
him to show her these “trifles.” She 
spoke of the wonderful “Keltic’” Sonata, 
which she regards as the greatest of his 
sonatas. The characteristic of each of 
the three movements, in’ their order, she 
said, were, first, tragedy; second, tender- 
ness, and in the last—“Why,” she said, 
“you hear Mephistopheles in it.” 


How “Teresita” Grew 


The story of the little “Teresita 
Waltz,” which Mme. Carrefio often plays 
as an encore was of interest to me. Mme. 
Carrefo told of having improvised it in 
her home at New Rochelle, New York, 
for her little daughter, Teresita, to dance 





SOME “CARRENO-ISMS”’ 


“It is my dearest wish in life, that 
my public shall be pleased.” 


“I mark the years by the friends 
1 have had.” 


“Anything which broadens the 
viewpoint of the pupil on life, is a 
part of the music lesson.” 

“| have a method—there are three 
divisions in it: first, Relaxation; sec- 
ond, Know what to do; third, Do it!” 

“The whole thing in piano-playing 
is tone color.” 


‘There are one hundred shadings 
between ‘forte’ and ‘piano’.”’ 


“It is a humiliation for both player 


and piano, when music is played 
thoughtlessly.”’ 


“We 
players! 


don't ‘want automobile 
Speed is not art!" 


learn to know his 
tools—how to use his arms, hands, 
fingers. When one digs in a garden, 
one uses a spade, not a rubber-ball!"’ 


“One must 











to. She remembered it and played it 
often at honie, but for fourteen years 
did not play it in penne. Then one night 
in 1891 she was playing in Vienna. The 
program was finished and she had played 
so many encores and still the audience 
asked for more, so she thought, “I will 
play them my little waltz.” It was an 
instant success, and Mme. Carrejio has 
played it as an encore many hundreds of 
times since. In Scandinavia, the same 
year, she played it, and a publisher came 
to her and asked the right to publish it, 
and so it was first published as “Tere- 
sita: Kleine Waltzer.” 

_ Interesting was her story of the edi- 
tion of the Bach Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue, which she had used as the open- 
ing number on the recital of the evening 
before. On the printed program were 
the words, “Biilow’s Edition.” “Yes,” 
she said, “I got Von Biilow’s edition and 


- studied it. Then I heard him play it and 


he did a lot of things not written down in 
the edition. So I added them. Then I 
heard Liszt play it, and he did still other 
things—as doubling the theme in the 
bass toward the end of the fugue, and I 
added them. And then I added some 
ideas of my own.” 


Views on the Moderns 


Asked by some one in Lincoln why she 
played no modern French music, she re- 
marked: “It’s not worth while! If you 
need technique, there are other ways to 
practise your scales.” Of Ravel, she 
said, facetiously, “I don’t think it worth 
while to ‘unravel’ him,” and added, “but 
there is one point in favor of this mod- 
ern music—if one should make a mistake, 
no one would notice it.” 

Such are the views of this great artist, 
who has completed more than a half- 
century of continuous appearance before 
the public. She numbers among her 
friends rulers of many of the European 
nations, and is entertained at palaces; 
kings and queens attend her concerts, 
but she remains the same—unassuming, 
democratic, gracious, generous and kind, 
Carrefo. 

HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 
(All rights reserved.) 
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FRENCH OPERA IS 
SCHEDULED HERE 


Opera Comique Productions to Be 
Given to Raise Money for 
War Victims 


It was announced last Saturday by 
Antoine V. K. de Vally and J. Edwin 
Dillon that negotiations were under way 
for a season of French opera at one of 
the Shubert theaters in New York. At 
present the plan is to bring here the art- 
ists and the productions of the Paris 


Opéra Comique for a season of twenty 
weeks beginning in February. 

The venture, said to be under the aus- 
pices of the French Government, is for 
the purpose of raising money to amelio- 
rate the conditions of the war sufferers 
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When He lén hel bey 
“heard” the Zoellner 
String Quartet 





HELEN KELLER WITH THE ZQELLNER QUARTET 


Unseen and unheard the Zoellner String 
Quartet stirred the soul of Helen Keller 


A Wonderful Story 


was told when Helen Keller met the ZOELLNER STRING QUARTET 


Learned men had said Miss Keller could in no way hear music, yet she stood that day, 
fingers resting lightly on a nearby table, and trembled with joy as she described the 
emotions aroused by the playing of this most human of all string quartets. 


in France and Belgium. A number of 
Americans are said to have subscribed 
large sums for the undertaking. 

The orchestra will be recruited from 
musicians in this country, but principals, 
chorus and ballet are to be brought from 
France. Among the twenty or more 
operas to be given are “Thais,” ‘“Wer- 
ther,” “Aphrodite,” “Lakmé,” “Faust,” 
“Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “Monna Vanna.” Several of 
the composers may conduct their works 
at the premiéres. 

The list of principals announced in 
the prospectus includes Messrs. Clem- 
ent, Campagnola, Capitaine Zocchi, La 
Borte, Roselli Valette, Florian, Du Par, 
Marchisio, Delpany, Henry Weldon, 
Mmes. Blanche, Brunlet, Heilbroner, 
Vaultier, Bourgeois, Rogers, Beriza and 
Tréville. The conductors will be Messrs. 
Frigara, Spirescu, Bastide and Harling. 





Yvette Guilbert gave a charming 
Christmas program at the Maxine Elliott 
Theater, New York, on Christmas Eve. 


DOBoOOoOOD OOOO OSOUSUOOOOO Sooo ooo a oo oe ooDSBoSaooE Sooo oOoDoooEooOD 





strange sounds. 


like shattered crystal. 
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From a letter written by HELEN KELLER to 
the ZOELLNER STRING QUARTET 


“When you play to me, I see and hear and feel many things that I cannot easily 
put into words. I feel the sweep and surge and mighty pulse of life. Oh, you are 
masters of a wondrous art, subtle and superfine. When you play to me, imme- 
diately a miracle is wrought, sight is given the blind, and deaf ears hear sweet, 


“Each note is a picture, a fragrance, the flash of a wing, a lovely girl with 
pearls in her hair, a group of exquisite children dancing and swinging garlands of 
flowers—a bright mingling of colors and twinkling feet. There are notes that laugh 
and kiss and sigh and melt together. And notes that weep and rage and fly apart 


“But mostly the violins sing of lovely things—woods and streams and sun-kissed 
hills, the faint sound of tiny creatures flitting about in the grass and under the petals 
of the flowers, the noiseless stirring of shadows in my garden, and the soft breathings 
of shy things that light on my hand for an instant or touch my hair with their 
wings. 0, yes! and a thousand thousand other things that I cannot describe come 
thronging through my soul when the Zoellner Quartet plays to me.” 


Helen Keller 





Sincerely your friend, 








‘ —— 
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Management: HARRY CULBERTSON 
f 5474 University Avenue 
CHICAGO 











MURATORE 


‘* Rose to the height which lifts him above Caruso and to 
the place which was left vacant by De Reszke’”’ \ 


“CHICAGO EXAMINER, rf 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1916. 





; ~ Muratore” was at his greatest ‘fn | 
one of the lésser arias of the opera. 
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He is, through virtue of a voice of pure gold, a great personality, and a great wis- 
dom the absolute successor of Jean de Reszke in that Polish tenor’s most romantic 
roles. He was as enchanting last night as he had ever been before in any of his many 
appearances.—Chicago Daily Journal, Dec. 16. 

* 

Curiosity in the item of Romeo had to do not at all with the singer and the part, 
but with the singer and his vis-a-vis. He made his performance all the greater in 
seeking to make hers, also, great. It is not possible that the balcony-scene could be 
better than as they sang it.—Chicago Duily Tribune, Dec. 16. 

* 

But crowd psychology and the worship of a popular idol must not disguise the 
fact that the opera was Muratore’s, Romeo is not, perhaps, the greatest réle that he 
sings, but he makes it the greatest, and by force of voice and character and by dramatic 
opportunity he takes naturally more than half the attention.—Chicago Daily News, 
Dec. 16. 

* 

Mr. Muratore roused the throng to rapturous delight with his singing of the cava- 
tina, ‘‘Ab, Leve toi, Soleil,’ and that piece, too, had to be sung again. Nor was all 
the enthusiasm undeserved. The tenor offered a Romeo of ravishing loveliness. His 
singing was a delight to hear and his acting was at once poetic and manly.—Chicago 
Herald, Dec. 16. 


* 
Muratore’s celebrated aria, “Ah, Leve-toi Soleil,’’ unchained the pit-to-dome enthu- 
siasm of the house, and had to be repeated.—Chicago Eve. American, Dec. 16. 
* 


Lucien Muratore is the incomparable Romeo. In voice, in presence, in action and 
in the atmospheric quality with which he endows the scene, he is the very incarnation 
of Romeo. Full of color in infinite variety of shading, and with a power and brill- 
iance in the upper tones, which even he has never given us before. Of course, he 
had to repeat the aria.—Chicago Eve. Post, Dec. 16, 


Muratore and Cavalieri in Concert. 


Already Booked from February 15 to March 15, 1917. 


Personal Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The critics will tell you what they 
think of Zandonai’s “Francesca da 
Rimini,’ which was produced at the 
Metropolitan last Friday night. 

Let me endeavor to tell you what the 
audience thought of it, as far as I could 
judge from a seat in one of the grand 


tier boxes. _ 
To begin with, it was a very flustered 


audience, which had gathered under the 
strenuous buffeting of a gale which at 
one time reached the terrific velocity (so 
experts tell us) of 84 miles an hour. In- 
deed, it was a cyclone! 

The result was that as the people came 
in the ladies were principally occupied 
in readjusting their hair, as well as their 


clothes. All over the audience you no- 
ticed them pulling out from their bags 
those little glasses, accompanied by pow- 
der-puffs, with which temporary rav- 
ages are repaired. 

In the box near me one gentleman told 
of how his silk hat had been lifted off 
his head and carried a block or more. 
You can guess what it looked like when 
it was recovered. 

Accustomed, as I have been for years, 
to follow the attitude of audiences, I 
have become impressed with the fact that 
the weather conditions have much to do 
with their disposition, certainly at the 
opening of a performance. Rain, muggy 
weather, high wind, all naturally have 
a disturbing effect. 

The result of the wind storm on Fri- 
day night was that the general air of 
pleasurable anticipation which pervades 
the Metropolitan under ordinary condi- 
tions, especially when a new work is 
produced, was absent. The people, espe- 
cially, as I said, the ladies, were trying 
to get mentally as well as physically set- 
tled after the buffeting they had re- 
ceived. Many, in getting out of their 
automobiles, had been “uplifted” by the 
wind and so had given “a show” which 
put to shame the display of hose made 
by Ziegfeld’s Midnig t Beauties. 


_ The first act appeared to excite kindly 
interest. Much comment was heard re- 
garding the charming appearance made 
by Mme. Alda and the beautiful singing 
of some of her attendant ladies. On the 
whole, however, the audience appeared 
passive. The applause was somewhat 
perfunctory. 

As the opera progressed, however, the 
favorable opinion of Mme. Alda’s work 
grew. As one lady said, in the foyer, 
Just before the last act, “I think it is 
the best thing she has done, even better 
than her appealing Desdemona. She de- 
serves the highest praise!” 

As scene after scene passed and act 
after act went by the interest of the au- 
dience undoubtedly increased. The first 
real enthusiasm came in the wonderful 
scene between Amato and Bada, who had 
the réles of Malatesta and Malatestino. 
Upon those in the boxes and consequently 
upon those in the larger portion of the 
house, which rises through the dress 
circle to the roof, where the gods and 
goddesses sit in the galleries, the battle 
scene scarcely made the effect expected, 
though it was exceedingly well done. It 
appeared to delay the general action of 
the opera and, therefore, was more or 
less out of place, while in itself inter- 
esting. “I thought,” said one lady in 
the box toward the end of the opera, 
“that d’Annunzio’s play, as given by 
Duse and her company when she was 

ere, was more dramatic, indeed more 
tragic.” 


In the “club-room” on the grand tier, 
where spiritual consolation is dispensed 
to the members between the acts, the in- 
terest in the opera up to this act 
seemed somewhat languid, though there 
were some who thought that it might be- 
come popular, because of the general 
merit of the performance, the effective 
singing, the fine costumes and the in- 
terest in the story itself, known to most 
people who have either read Dante in 
translation, or who have seen the play 
by d’Annunzio or have read it. 

Down in the foyer, on the ground 
floor, where the critics and the criticas- 
ters, musicians and music _ teachers, 
prima donnas and would-be prima don- 
nas congregate chiefly to slander one 
another, the general opinion seemed to 
be that the work had unusual merit, 
many beautiful passages, that the orches- 
tration was of a high order and showed 
that the young composer was a sincere, 
able musician, but, as one critic put it, 
it seemed to him as if the opera “lacked 
inspiration,” that at times it appeared to 
drag, though he admitted that it worked 
up to fine climaxes toward the close. 

There was the usual hesitancy to ac- 
cord Mme. Alda full credit for her really 
wonderful, charming and highly -artistic 
portrayal of the heroine. To this “hes- 
itancy” I personally demurred, on the 
ground that the time had come to rec- 
ognize not only the lady’s ambition, but 
her distinguished artistic progress. “For,” 
said I to one of the doubters, “name 
the member of the company, please, who 
would have played and sung the réle 
better than she did!” 

There were, of course, the usual recalls 
for the principals after each act. 

George Maxwell, the Englishman, 
handsome and debonair as ever, flitted 
about, evidently pleased with the recep- 
tion that had been accorded to the work. 
You know he is the New York repre- 
sentative of Tito Ricordi, the great pub- 
lisher of Milan, who fixed up the libretto 
under d’Annunzio’s direction. 


* * * 


Naturally in the foyer you met the 
ubiquitous M. Billiguard, the suave press 
representative of the Metropolitan, who, 
like the lady who had just presented her 
husband with triplets, thought that the 
performance was doing as nicely as could 
be expected under the circumstances. 

“Under the circumstances?” say you. 

Hadn’t Monsieur Billiguard been in a 
state of nervous collapse lest any of the 
newspaper men should hear that Frances 
Alda’s voice gave out, after the last dress 
rehearsal, and so threatened a postpone- 
ment of the production? Thank heaven, 
she was singing better than ever—such 
was her marvellous pluck! 

Hadn’t Giorgio Polacco, the conductor, 
at that rehearsal, on account of differ- 
ences of opinion with F'rancesca, subsided 
like an omelette soufflée under a chill. 

Had not Giovanni Martinelli the Paolo 
torn his curly locks in frantic efforts to 
settle the grave problem as to whether 
he should wear a blond or a black wig, 
and hadn’t he left the matter up in the 
air by wearing a blond wig during the 
first half of the dress rehearsal and a 
black one during the second half. 

Hadn’t the celebrated Italian chef, 
specially engaged to superintend the boil- 
ing of the oil and lead which was to play 
a leading role in the great battle scene, 
threatened to resign because one of the 
warriors had hit him on the jaw at re- 
hearsal with a chunk of rock, whereupon, 
like the scientist in Mark Twain’s So- 
ciety of the Stanislaw, “he had curled 
up on the floor and the subsequent pro- 
ceedings had interested him no more!” 

Had not even the imperturbable Gatti 
himself been forced to call on the gods 
of his ancestors! 

But why prolong the tale of woe? 

I tell you it is no “skinch,” as those 
eminent philosophers, Messrs. Weber and 
Fields, would say, to be the “official press 
agent” of the Metropolitan, expected at 
one moment to gag the press and at the 
next to cause it to bloom into refulgent 
notices, articles, interviews, and lauda- 
tory reviews of the performances! 

Do I know all this from Monsieur Billi- 
guard? 

Perish the thought! 

Sooner than let even a hint of such 
happenings or of the inner doings of the 
Metropolitan escape him he would under- 
take the “dance of the seven veils” in 
“Salome”—and he is such a modest man 
—or he would endure the torture by 
water; for Monsieur Billiguard is the 
very soul of discretion! 


* * * 


Jn a nearby box they discussed— 

The opera?—No! 

Politics ?—No! 

Wall Street?—No! 

Skating or the Tango?—No! 

Scandal?—No! 

They were arranging to get away from 
what they called “this beastly weather” 
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Amelita Galli-Curci, the Remarkable Italian Soprano Who Early This 
Season Came to America Unheralded—Now, Whenever Her Name 
Is Announced for a Performance with the Chicago Opera Company, 
the “Standing Room Only” Sign Is Hung Up 





ane get to Palm Beach as soon as pos- 
sible. 

And to think that it is but a few 
decades ago that New Yorkers “in so- 
ciety” never dreamed of going away till 
after the Fourth of July! 

“We have changed all that!” as they 
jaid in the French Revolution. 

My personal opinion is voiced a good 
deal by Maurice Halperson, the able and 
experienced musical critic of the Staats- 
Zeitung, who said: “Having heard the 
opera at the dress rehearsal and now 
hearing it a second time, I like it better. 
It seems to grow on me.” 

That, I think, will be the judgment of 
the public, namely, that the new opera 
will gain in popularity as it becomes 
better known. And this will be the re- 
sult of the many beautiful passages, the 
exceedingly fine performance by _ the 
members of the company, the excellence 
of the mise en scéne. 

And let me not forget the spirited and 
musicianly conducting of Giorgio Po- 
lacco. 

Martinelli, the Paolo, seemed some- 
what stiff at first, but woke up later, and 
in the great scene with Francesca be- 
came sufficiently impassioned. As time 
goes on he will improve, certainly in the 
dramatic presentation of the character. 

Amato has not very much to do, and 
not much to sing, but when he did get 
an opportunity in a great dramatic cli- 
max ” rose to it and electrified the 
house with that intensity which is his 
own, and which long ago establishéd him 
in the favor of New York audienees as 
one of the greatest artists of the time. 

Bada, too, got an opportunity to show 


that he is fitted for more than secondary 
réles to which he has been condemned. 

Of the ladies, Edith Mason, Mabel 
Garrison and Sophie Braslau deserve 
particular mention. 

As the audience went out I noticed 
that most of the comment was distinctly 
favorable. The ladies certainly found 
Mme. Alda’s costumes to be, as one of 
them exclaimed, “ravishing.” 

“Do you know,” said one, “I think I 
shall want to hear ‘Francesca’ again!” 


* * * 


From all reports it would seem that 
our old friend, Alfred Hertz, ex-conduc- 
tor of the Metropolitan, had gotten over 
his troubles in San Francisco, had es- 
tablished himself there firmly as a favor- 
ite, was now assured of adequate support 
and thus will be able to celebrate the 
New Year in peace and comfort. Evi- 
dently his abilities have at last been 
appreciated. 

So, let the Joy Bells ring! 

One of the objections made by the 
friends of the enemy—I won’t say Mr. 
Hertz’s enemies—was to the effect that 
Mr. Hertz was an operatic conductor 
and had virtually never conducted a sym- 
phony orchestra till he came out to the 
coast. 

The objection is not well founded, for 
the simple reason that all the great sym- 
phonic conductors, with scarce an excep- 
tion, began as operatic conductors, from 
which they evoluted to being symphonic 
conductors, with great benefit to their 
new position from the varied experience 
they had gained in the operatic field. 





[Continued on page 8] 
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Dr. Muck, you know, was not a cele- 
brated symphony conductor when he was 
engaged by the management of the Bos- 
ton Symphony. He had had very little 
experience as a symphony conductor. He 
won his success and his great repute in 
the musical world in leading opera houses 
in Germany, principally in Berlin. 

Felix Mott] won his reputation at the 
Munich Opera. Gustav Mahler before 
he became a symphony conductor was 
for years a conductor of the royal 
Opera in Vienna. As for Hans Richter, 
before he became great in England as 
a conductor of symphonies he won his 
reputation as a conductor of opera, prin- 
cipally at Bayreuth. 

There was Nikisch, who first became 
known as a conductor of opera, while 
Weingartner, before he became known 
in connection with symphonic work, was 
an opera conductor, though I believe now 
he has returned to his first love. 

There is our good Stransky of the 
Philharmonic. He won his spurs at the 
Hamburg opera, and last, but by no 
means least, is that pre-eminent genius, 
Toscanini, perhaps the greatest operatic 
conductor of his time, who has only re- 
cently become identified with symphonic 
work, which it is his particular ambition 
to show he can accomplish with distin- 
guished credit to himself. Did not the 
Metropolitan produce Beethoven’s Ninth 

articularly for the purpose of enabling 
oscanini to prove his talent and ability 
as a conductor of symphonies? 

Perhaps the only symphonic conductor 
of any eminence that I can recall to-day 
who has not been connected with oper- 
atic work is Wilhelm Mengelberg, con- 
ductor of the Concert Gebouw, in Am- 
sterdam. 

® * * 


In a recent article in the St. Louis 
Republic, Homer Moore, its well-known 
musical critic, discusses the wisdom of 
engaging artists with big reputations for 
the symphony concerts. According to 
Mr. Moore, Percy Grainger, who has not 
been long before the public, but has made 
an enviable reputation for himself, was 
strong enough to bring about a sale of 
tickets for the concert in which he ap- 
peared that more than paid for the cost 
of his services. At the same time Joseph 
Hofmann, a higher priced artist than 
Grainger and longer before the public, 
did not draw more than _ seventy-five 
per cent of his cost, considering only 
the door sale at his two concerts. 

Now, says Mr. Moore, as the public 
seems to have been trained to expect 
a soloist at a symphony concert, for 
commercial reasons, as well as for ar- 
tistic and educational ones, it would be 
wise to bring out distinguished mem- 
bers of the orchestra as soloists. Thus, 
considerable money would be saved and 
at the same time opportunity would be 
given to many really worthy talents, 
some of them, indeed, of the highest 
order. 

Perhaps Mr. Moore is not aware that 
this policy was adopted some time ago 
b mil Oberhoffer, conductor of the 
pei Orchestra, who never loses 
an opportunity to bring out his concert- 
meister, Richard Czerwonky, and his 
solo ’cellist, Cornelius Van Vliet, both 
of whom are musicians of the first rank. 

And let us not forget that the well- 
disposed Stransky gives a chance each 
season to his concertmeister, Maximilian 
Pilzer, and to his solo ‘cellist, Leo 
Schulz, and last season gave a chance 
to his solo horn player, Xavier Reiter, 
all three men of eminence and worthy to 
be heard as soloists. And, not to be be- 
hind the others, has not Walter Dam- 
rosch always given his friend and con- 
certmeister, Alexander Saslavsky, a 
chance every season to show what a fine 
and talented musician he is? 

o* * * 


The report that Walter Damrosch had 
fainted while conducting a concert of the 
Symphony Society of New York in Balti- 
more, which was said to be due to an 
attack of indigestion, from which he 
quickly recovered and then finished the 
performance, suggests to me the reflec- 
tion that few people realize the tremend- 
ous strain there is upon the conductor of 
such concerts. 

While there are a thousand people 
who can walk a mile or two, some can 
walk five and ten miles, there are very 
few in a thousand who can stand prac- 
tically in one position for several hours, 
especially if at the same time they are 
under a severe mental strain. 

The conductor of opera can sit down 
and exercise only his arms and his head. 
But the conductor of a symphony must 
stand right up before his orchestra, with 


the further consciousness that the audi- 
ence is watching him all the time. 

To give you an idea of what the strain 
is upon a conductor, Saturday a week ago 
Walter Damrosch stood up for eight hours 
at Carnegie Hall, with an intermission 
of an hour or more between the after- 
noon and evening concerts. To this ex- 


_ acting work we must add, of course, the 


strain under which such a conductor is 
all the time when he is rehearsing, and 
that when at his home he is going over 
scores of compositions, refreshing his 
memory or looking for novelties. To this 
add, also, all the correspondence such a 
man has to take care of, even if he has a 
competent secretary. Finally, add the 
strain of traveling when the orchestra 
is on the road and you begin to realize 
what a heavy load of work and respon- 
sibility such a man has upon his shoul- 
ders, and then there is always the ques- 
tion of the finances. 
ao * * 

You may remember that some time 
ago trouble arose between Victor Her- 
bert and the well-known managers Klaw 
& Erlanger, with regard to his new ser- 
ious Irish opera which he had composed. 
Klaw &. Erlanger took the ground that 
as managers responsible for the produc- 
tion they had the right not only to sug- 
gest but to make certain alterations, and 
particularly to make certain “cuts” in 
the work. 

To this Herbert, you know, demurred, 
on the ground that he, as the composer, 
was responsible to the public and did not 
propose to have his work emasculated. 
If changes had to be made after the first 
performance, well and good, he would be 
there to make them, should the work 
prove too long in the giving, or should 
certain effects not bring the results that 
he had calculated. 

On the other hand, Klaw & Erlanger 
took the position, supported since by 
other managers, that inasmuch as they 
had their money invested in the pro- 
duction, not to speak of their reputation, 
they were entitled to consideration in the 
matter and that it should appeal to com- 
mon sense if alterations and indeed 
“cuts” had to be made, which was in- 
evitably the case with almost any pro- 
duction, it was certainly better to make 
these in advance rather than after the 
first night to call a hasty rehearsal and 
make them, when it was not possible to 
give the matter the proper consideration 
and care. 

The difference of opinion between the 
parties resulted in Mr. Herbert’s aban- 
doning the idea of producing his opera 
under the Klaw & Erlanger management, 
but now I understand that the work is 
in rehearsal in its entirety and will be 
produced by Joseph Weber, of the old- 
time firm of comedians and managers— 
Weber & Fields. 

Great hopes are entertained of the 
work, which those who have heard it 
maintain is perhaps not only the most 
ambitious but the best thing Herbert has 
done, though personally I doubt whether 
it will be better than his “Natoma,” 
which scored a great success on the road, 
though as you may also remember, the 
New York critics did not give it much 
consideration. 

The principal réle in this new Irish 
opera is to be assumed by Vernon Stiles, 
a young American tenor from the West, 
who has won golden opinions wherever 
he has sung. Stiles has a fine presence, 
splendid voice and gives every promise 
of obtaining distinction as an artist of 
the first rank in his own country. He 
certainly should do so, for he has at- 
tained this rank already in the opera 
houses of Vienna and Dresden. 

Stiles is a typical instance of a young 
American singer of unquestioned merit 
to whom the New York critics did not 
pay the same attention that a similar 
singer would have certainly received in 
France, Germany or Italy, where they 
would have been proud of him and would 
have helped him. 

The other day, you know, Stiles gave 
a recital at Carnegie Hall. Some of those 
competent to speak considered it one of 
the few really fine vocal recitals of the 
season, so far. All the critics, however, 
seem to have devoted their attention at 
that time to a recital by Thibaud, 
which, no doubt, was richly deserved. 
But surely, the recital by the American 
deserved more than the passing few lines 
which they gave it, and I say this simply 


“on the merits.” 


* * * 


The death of Hugo Miinsterberg, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard, a man 
of high intelligence and attainment, and 
for years prominently before the public 
through his books, as well as through his 
incursions into the public press when- 
ever opportunity offered, reminds me of 
a run-in I had with him, during which 
he expressed his opinion that I ought 
to be put into the “Ananias class” start- 
ed by the redoubtable Colonel Roosevelt. 


The trouble arose when at a dinner 
at which I was present, given to aid the 
introduction of the publication of a 
series of works, translations of the Ger- 
man classics into English, I credited 
Professor Miinsterberg with saying that 
he thought it would be more apropos for 
this country to celebrate our one hun- 
dred years’ friendship with Germany 
than with England, which, by the bye, we 
were doing at the time, with some prom- 
inent and representative Englishmen 
who had come over for the purpose. I 
had not heard the whole of the Profes- 
sor’s speech, as it was after midnight 
when he spoke at the Plaza, before the 
German Ambassador, President Hibben 
of Princeton and a number of prom- 
inent Germans and Americans. 

Miinsterberg declared that he never 
made any such statement at the dinner. 

Afterward I found that he was cor- 
rect in stating that he had not made the 
particular statement which I attributed 
to him at that dinner and which I crit- 
icized on the ground that it was “un- 
friendly” and not calculated to promote 
good feeling among the various nations. 
However, I also found that he had made 
it at 5 o’clock the same day, at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel, before the Englishmen 
and Americans assembled to celebrate the 
Peace Jubilee! , 

I allude to the matter because it is in- 
dicative of the peculiar trend of the 
academic mind, especially of the pro- 
fessorial mind, which splits hairs, but is 
ever ready to swallow camels. 

Miinsterberg’s great trouble was that 
while seemingly he preferred to live and 
work here, he always remained a German 
in America, like many of his country- 
men. He never accepted the American 
ideal, or even the democratic ideal. And 
thus, being of an exacting and somewhat 
domineering disposition, he was always 
in hot water with other professors or 
other humble individuals, like myself. 


However, Miinsterberg rendered not 
only this country, but the world a great 
service in drawing, through his books 
and lectures, attention to the importance 
of psychic life. Perhaps there are few 
who realize what a tremendous influence 
psychic power has, particularly in the 
musical world. The power of many of 
our greatest artists to move an audience 
is through their psychic power. 


A good instance of this has recently 
been given by Claudia Muzio, the young 
Italian singer, who has lately made such 
a successful début at the Metropolitan. 
The critics almost unanimously admitted 
that she had a fresh, vibrant voice, un- 
usual dramatic ability, yet they all called 
attention to what they were pleased to 
call her “vocal shortcomings.” Now, 
how was it that she undoubtedly aroused 
the enthusiasm of the audience on the 
first night? How is it that since then 
she has confirmed, with her Tosca and 
her Leonora in “Trovatore” the verdict 
of the first night? 


It is through what some have called 
her charming personality. But I tell 
you it is her ea ee ower which has 
enabled her, whatever her shortcomings 
may be, to interest her audiences, arouse 
their sympathy and so win their good 
will, She has the subtle force which 
artists perhaps of greater histrionic and 
vocal ability have lacked and so they 
have failed to win full measure of suc- 
cess. 


And it is right here, in drawing atten- 
tion to the wide, almost unknown domain 
of psychic power, which exercises such 
a tremendous influence in our human life, 
through our great statesmen, orators, 
scientists, inventors, that Hugo Miinster- 
berg did his great work. In doing this 
he made me and all those who had ever 
had controversies with him forget as 
well as forgive his peculiarities, his im- 
mense egoism and his lack of charity for 
those who would disagree with him, per- 
haps only in matters of small importance. 


* o* * 


A generation ago, when the lower part 
of New York was nothing like what it 
is to-day, and the New York Herald 
building was on the corner of Ann 
Street and Broadway and the New York 
Sun occupied a corner on Park Row, to 
which, in the basement, when the night’s 
work was over, all newspaper men of any 
standing repaired for spiritual refresh- 
ment, the Tribune—founded by Horace 
Greeley—decided to erect a building with 
a tall tower, which would be a land- 
mark. This tall tower, rising triumphant 
at a time when neither the Woolworth 
Building, nor the Singer Building, nor 
the new building of the New York 
World, with its dome, nor the big build- 
ings of the banking and insurance houses 
had been put up, was a revelation as 
well as a curiosity. 

Now, in those days the Tribune was 
under the editorship of Whitelaw Reid, 
a man of great ability and even greater 
dignity. This was before the time when 


he 7 been sent as Ambassador to Eng- 
land. 

It struck a reporter of the New York 
Sun, which “shone for all” in its home 
next door, that it might make good 
copy if he investigated the tall tower. 
The elevator not yet having been put 
in, he wearily climbed floor after floor. 
When he got to the top of the tower he 
found a door. He knocked timidly and 
gasped: “Is God in?” The voice of 
Whitelaw Reid replied: “Yes! What do 
you want?” 

In due course of time Whitelaw went 
to that bourne to which all good editors 
and ambassadors are bound, and so the 
tall tower was left tenantless for years. 
When the Tribune was recently reorgan- 
ized, it occurred to the powers that be 
it would be a splendid move to find a 
tenant for the tower. Then it was sug- 
gested that there was a bright wit on 
the New York Evening Mail, who might 
be corralled and hoisted up to the tower 
to shed brilliance on the editorial page of 
the Tribune. But it was feared that if 
they succeeded in capturing this bright 
wit he might, in turn, be either seduced 
or carried off by Hearst of the American 
or Pulitzer of the World. So a bargain 
was struck with the great wit, to the 
effect that he should stay in the tall 
tower, which was renamed the “Con- 
ning Tower,” for a period of ten years, 
at a big salary. He was to subsist on 
newspaper clippings and “contributions,” 
except on Sundays and holidays, when he 
was permitted to have a banana, a choc- 
olate éclair and a marshmallow sundae. 
Thus it came about that every day this 
noted wit, cut off from all intercourse 
with humanity, was supplied, by means 
of a rope and pulley, with newspaper 
clippings and contributions from kindly 
disposed friends, which he was supposed 
to masticate, digest and therefrom evolve 
a cud of wisdom, which, being given a 
prominent place opposite the Tribune’s 
editorial page, would lend it lustre as 
well as greatly add to the paper’s circu- 
lation, which it did. 

Now, among the contributions sub- 
mitted to the great wit was an item 
purporting to have been printed in Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA, in which a reference to 
the histrionic ability of some singer was 
made in exceedingly ungrammatical lan- 
guage. The noted wit in the “Conning 
Tower” grasped at this, for one of his 
main “stunts,” as they are called, is 
to correct the grammar of all writers 
for the press, which, it may be remarked, 
it is easy enough to do. 

Unfortunately for the reliability of the 
gentleman, the criminal item did not ap- 
pear in MUSICAL AMERICA at all, but in 
a certain “commercial” sheet, notorious 
for its reckless use of the English lan- 
guage. - 

Humanum est errare! 

However, let the noted wit take cour- 
age and keep at it. So great is the efful- 
gence from his brain that the flashes 
proceeding north and south, sometimes 
east and west, from his aerie have caused 
people to stop in the streets, thinking 
there was another Election and that the 
returns were being announced from “The 
Conning Tower,” 


Says your 
MEPHISTO. 





CHASE SUCCEEDS HAUSER 


“Evening Sun” Critic Now Assistant to 
Aldrich in “Times” 


J. Odell Hauser of the Times musical 
department, was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given on Dec. 22 at the Café des 
Beaux-Arts by members of the New York 
Times staff. Mr. Hauser is leaving the 
Times to become official secretary to Dr. 
Samuel G. Dixon, Health Commissioner 
of Pennsylvania. T. Walter Williams, 
chairman of the dinner, delivered an ora- 
tion of some length in the French lan- 
guage. Others who spoke were R. H. 
Graves, Dr. Van Buren Thorne, Vincent 
Scott, William J. Guard, John H. Paine, 
Ralph B. Pemberton and Edwin James. 

r. Hauser’s position as assistant to 
Richard Aldrich as music editor of the 
Times is to be filled by William B. Chase, 
music critic of the Evening Sun, it was 
announced, and Mr. Chase’s post is to be 
entrusted to Gilbert Gabriel, a member o” 
the editorial staff of the Evening Sua. 
Mr. Gabriel, it may be noted, has re- 
cently come into attention in the musi- 
cal world through his writing of the texts 
of “Just for Children,” the new book 
of songs by Florence Turner-Maley. 








Well Worth It 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I gladly pay the extra dollar—the 
wonderful paper is well worth it. 
Cordially, 8 
MARGARET L. LIGHTHIPE. 
New York, Dec. 14, 1916. 
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OND MALE CHORUS A SPLENDID ENSEMBLE 

















Richmond Male Choral Society, F. Flaxington Harker, Director of Club, in Center of First Row, with Baton in Hand. 


ICHMOND, VA., Dec. 16.—The third 
complimentary concert given last 
night by the Richmond Male Choral So- 
ciety delighted an audience that filled 
the auditorium of the Jefferson Hotel. 
The program was the most ambitious yet 
undertaken by this young organization, 
but it was given with such precision and 
dash that the difficulties were never ap- 


Anita Kirkwood, Pianist, Right, Soloists in Concert of Dec. 15, in Second Row 


parent to the audience. The attack, re- 
lease and shading showed the most care- 
ful direction and study and reflected 
great credit, not only on the singers, but 
on F. Flaxington Harker, conductor of 
the club. While the choir of fifty voices 
developed a splendid volume, the pianis- 
simo passages were sung with ease and 
a perfectly rounded tone. The ensem- 
ble work was done with fine effect. 


A beautiful and meritorious lullaby by 
Mr. Harker, dedicated to the club, was 
sung for the first time and the composer 
and the singers were given a cordial re- 
ception. Among the other numbers 
given were “The Soldiers’ Chorus” from 
“Faust,” “Land-Sighting” by Grieg, “The 
Long Day Closes” by Sullivan and Han- 
del’s “Largo.” 

The society was assisted by Anita 
Kirkwood, pianist, and Lucille Culling- 


Lucille 








Left, and 


Cullingworth, Soprano, 


worth, mezzo-soprano, two well-known 
local artists, who graciously responded 
to the splendid reception given them. 
Miss Kirkwood is a brilliant pianist and 
was heard to advantage in MacDowell’s 
Etude in F Sharp. Miss Cullingworth 
has a beautiful mezzo voice of great 
sweetness and wide range and sang with 
splendid effect the aria from Gounod’s 
“La Reine de Saba” and Liszt’s “Die 
Lorelei.” W. G. O. 





PROVIDENCE HEARS A 
RESTIVE PADEREWSKI 


Drafts and Noises Upset Him— 
Ornstein Awakens 
Enthusiasm 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 20.—In the De 
Luxe Series, Mme. Hall-Whitock pre- 
sented Paderewski Dec. 12 and, as usual, 
the Polish artist drew a very large audi- 
ence. His program contained the Bach 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, Beetho- 
ven’s “A ppassionata,” Schumann’s 
lengthy Fantasia in C Major, a Chopin 
group and the Mendelssohn-Liszt ‘“Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” Fantasia. 

Paderewski appeared nervous and ir- 
ritable and during the first part of the 


program left the instrument twice to 
show his displeasure at noises which 
disturbed him. The opening of a window 
bothered him to such an extent that he 
made a little speech of remonstrance 
against letting in any more cold air. 
After this the audience warmed up con- 
siderably and was rewarded with many 
extra numbers. , 

The artist’s performance was magnetic 
and compelling. If, with the passing 
years, his playing shows less of the poetic 
beauty of former days, there is compen- 
sation in the increased breadth and 
grandeur of his style. 

A brilliant concert was held in Sayle’s 
Hall, Brown University, Dec. 9, for the 
benefit of the Sophia Little Home of this 
city. The artists were Mme. Avis Bliven- 
Charbonnel, pianist, and Lucy Marsh, 
soprano. Raymond Preston, a talented 
young local organist, assisted. There 
was a large and demonstrative audience. 

Leo Ornstein, the pianist-composer, 
and Mme. Christine Langenhan, dra- 
matic soprano, were heard in concert at 
the Strand on Dec. 17. The interesting 
pianistic genius created great enthusi- 
asm. Two ultra-modern compositions of 
his own were on the program. His 
clangorous “Wild Men’s Dance” was 
greeted with noisy applause. Mme. Lan- 
genhan pleased with two groups of 
songs. 





Large audiences attended the last two 
Sunday evening concerts at the Strand. 
On Dec. 10 the artists were Mme. Jeska 
Swartz-Morse, contralto, a splendid vo- 
calist; the Durrell String Quartet of 
Boston, and Mme. Mary Pumphey, pian- 
ist. 4 A. P. 





MRS. BEACH AIDS KNEISELS 





Distinguished Pianist-Composer Plays 


Own Work at Concert 


Testimony to the prestige of the 
Kneisel Quartet was given in the out- 
pouring of Brooklyn music-lovers at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
on Dec. 14, on which evening several im- 
portant musical programs were sched- 
uled for performance in the borough. Of 
unusual importance was the appearance 
of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the distinguished 
composer, who at the end of the program 
played the piano part of her Quintet in 
F Sharp Minor, Op. 67. The composi- 
tion, rich in thematic beauty and balance, 
was admirably played by the Kneisels. 
In memory of Max Reger came that com- 
poser’s impressive Quartet in E Flat 
Major. Beethoven’s quartet in D Major, 
Op. 18, No. 6, added a more classic note 
to the program. a. oe Os 





Denver Again Promised a $50,000 Muni- 
cipal Organ 


DENVER, Dec. 9.—Denver’s $50,000 mu- 
nicipal organ, which was ordered four 
years ago, at the close of Mayor Speer’s 
term, the order being countermanded by 
his successor, is again promised in the 
near future. Mayor Speer is again at 
the helm, with his visions of “the city 
beautiful,” and the big organ is one of 
many art agencies that are to be be- 
stowed upon us. It is said that the or- 
gan will be installed during the coming 
summer. J.C. W. 





Denver Enters Into Community Singing 
Movement 


DENVER, Dec. 9.—Director Innes of the 
Denver Municipal Band has begun to in- 
troduce community singing in the Sunday 
afternoon free concerts at the Audito- 
rium. Another community chorus is be- 
ing organized under direction of Hattie 
Louise Sims. Thus is Denver getting 
into the community singing movement 
that is sweeping the land. J.C. W 





LYRIC DICTIO 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 


MAY LAIRD BROWN 


(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
Address: 1 West 89th Street, New York 


CALIFORNIANS URGE 
FREAK MUSIC BILL 


New Registration Measure to Be 
Introduced at Next Session 
of Legislature 





Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 12.—Follow- 
ing the alleged animus of a bill for the 
examination and registration of music 
teachers less than two years ago, the 
profession is faced by another bill which 
is promised to be introduced at Sacra- 
mento at the next session of the Califor- 
nia Legislature. This is headed as a bill 
for the registration of music teachers, 
only that and nothing more, and does not 


even promise to better the condition of 
musicians or the quality of musical in- 
struction. 

In the first place it requires the regis- 
tration of all persons now teaching and 
the filing of such certificate of registra- 
tion with the clerk of the county in which 
the individual lives, and a fee for both. 

The board of examiners is to be com- 
posed of seven members appointed by the 
Governor of the State, for four years 
after the first term. The salary is $20 a 
day for time expended. The board is to 
elect a secretary outside of its number 
and fix his salary. (Is this the colored 
gentleman in the woodpile? ) 

The board meets twice a year and is to 
examine “in any branch of music for 
requisite qualifications.” The fee for ex- 
amining the proposed teacher is $10. The 
board may establish a list of accepted 
schools and colleges, the graduates of 
which may be permitted a certificate 
without examination. 

A person who begins teaching after 
the passage of this bill, without under- 
going examination and getting a certifi- 
cate, is liable to arrest, fine of from $50 
to $200, or commitment to jail for six 
months, at the whim of the judge. 

The certificate once granted, the recipi- 
ent must register it with the county 
clerk, fee $1, or forfeit $25 for its re- 
newal or reissue. 

A feature which will please those who 
hasten to form “quack” schools of music 
is that teachers in colleges and schools 
are exempt from examination. Take this 
in connection with the exemption from 
examination of those now teaching, and 
it is felt to. mean that the ignoramus and 
“fake” teachers who get together—and 


form a so-called school or conservatory, 
may teach indefinitely without examina- 
tion, but any well equipped graduate stu 
dent of an artist a would have to 
stand the accumulated expense of $40 to 
be examined. The members of the board 
of examiners are required by the bill to 
be simply persons “now teaching.” No 
standard is required for the examiners 
themselves—they simply are the political 
appointees of the Governor; and they 
must examine in “all branches,” which 
means a rather erudite board! 

As California is so large, the average 
expense of going to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles to be exammed would not 
be less than $40, including travel, board 
and fees. And as there are perhaps a 
thousand new aspirants each year, that 
would mean an expenditure of $40,000, 
of which $10,000 would go to the board 
treasury. 

This bill, if enacted, would not mean 
the weeding out of incompetents now and 
there is no guarantee that it would in 
the future, as there is no standard set 
for the examiners themselves, and none 
established that the applicants must 
meet. 

It seems to be simply another piece of 
California politics, of which the Nation 
has heard quite a good deal recently; cre- 
ating some offices, fixing some salaries 
for examiners who are supposed to fix a 
good fat one for the dark horse—the 
permanent secretary of the commission. 
How the profession at large is to be 
ennobled does not at this writing seem 
clear. W. F. GATEs. 


Marcella Craft in Houston Recital 

Houston, TEXx., Dec. 11.—Marcella 
Craft gave a recital in the City Audi 
torium yesterday before an enthusiastic 
audience of 2500 persons. This was one 
of the regular series of Free Municipal 
Concerts given on Sunday afternoons 
throughout the season. W. H. 
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Boston Evening Transcript: 
“A great deal more than an 
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(** Whose Art Combines All the Arts ’’) 
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During the Past Month the People of the North, East, South and West Have Demanded 


and this Artistic PIONEER is Now Bringing to her Audiences the Joy of Expression through 
Community Singing, Proving that Music is ‘“‘of the People, for the 


People and can be Sung by the People’’ 


A FEW EXCERPTS FROM REVIEWS OF MISS CHEATHAM’S RECENT NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND BROOKLYN RECITALS 
(NEW YORK RECITAL: HUDSON THEATER, DEC, 15, 1916) 


New York Evening Post: 
e — > . - o « s s 


Miss Cheatham has lost none of her individuality and 
power to charm, whether with song or anecdote. Her hold 
upon her audience was particularly in evidence, when at the 
end of the program she called upon those who had come to 
hear her to join with her in singing songs of Arthur Farwell 
and Augusta Stetson—a sort of improvised community 
chorus which proved eminently successful. 


New York Evening World: 


Most captivating of all the musical entertainments of yes- 
terday was Kitty Cheatham’s recital at the Hudson Theater 
in the afternoon. Her imagination seems inexhaustible. 
Such a program as she presented to us was a 
revelation in research, and that means a 
great part of genius. Never was Miss Cheat- 
ham a greater delight. There was something new 
in spirituality that permeated her whole program. To the 
students for whom this extra performance was given, be- 
cause they are not here for the holidays, I may say that 
they heard Miss Cheatham at her very best. Whenever has 
she recited the ‘‘Little Gray Lamb’’ with such simplicity, 
a simplicity that meant everything of pathos and of devo- 
tion, and that impelled one to kneel as if in church, and 
that made the applause that followed it savor of the 
sacrilegious? * * * * 

Miss Cheatham’s program was replete with new things, 
some of them amazing. What*would Mr. Huneker say, for 
instance, to ‘‘Just a little dancing ditty’’ from his beloved 
and revered Bach? But Mr. Huneker is big in comprehen- 
sion, as is Miss Cheatham, and probably, he would have 
enjoyed it as much as I did. The ‘‘jolly’’ Bach, Mr. Hun- 
eker! Besides there were new and old stories, including 
one old Chinese, ‘‘The Jasmine Flower,’’ arranged by Mr. 
Krehbiel, and that terrifying children’s story, ‘‘The Pirate 
Song,’’ by Robert Louis Stevenson, and a wonderful collec- 
tion of children’s songs by Schumann, and Walter Kramer’s 
‘‘A Message,’’ and Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s ‘‘A Springtime 
Dove,’’ and fascinating ‘‘Le Pont d’Avignon,’’ and the much 
loved old negro songs. 

Miss Cheatham’s experience in community singing last 
summer has converted her to a belief in its efficacy for the 
regeneration of mankind. At the end of her recital yes- 
terday she asked the audience, a large one, to join her in 
singing Arthur Farwell’s ‘‘March! March!” and Augusta E. 
Stetson’s ‘‘Our America.’’ The universality of the response 
she got was astonishing. * * * * 


New York Times: 
. ” s = - s * e td 


At the end she called on her audience to join her in sing- 
ing songs by Arthur Farwell and Augusta Stetson in fur- 
therance of the spirit of community singing. The audience 
justified her faith by singing, too. Miss Cheatham re- 
tains all her power to amuse and hold her 
audience, and the individuality and charm 
inherent in her work are as much as ever 
in evidence. 


New York Evening Mail: 


Each year one goes to Kitty Cheatham’s recitals expecting 
to hear some repetitions of her former hits, and each year 
she surprises her audience with something 
new. Yesterday afternocn she introduced 
two real novelties, the singing of words to 
the classic themes of absolute music, and the 
co-operation cf audience and soloist in songs 
of general interest. 

As for the ‘‘community singing,’’ it was astonishingly suc- 
cessful. The audience needed little urging to take an active 
part in Arthur Farwell’s ‘‘March! March!’’ and Augusta 
Stetson’s ‘‘Our America,’’ in spite of the fact that the 
tunes were by no means obvious. This plan of letting the 
audience sing part of the program might be adopted by 
a good many recitalists with profit. 

Miss Cheatham’s greatest success, however, yesterday as 
always, was in primitive negro songs and traditional nursery 
rhymes. These she delivered with a gusto and a spontaneity 
that won her the heart of every child in the audience, and a 
majority of those children were well above the age limit. 


New York Sun: 

Miss Cheatham was in her happiest vein in her story 
telling and singing. Children in the audience laughed aloud 
in their gee and it is safe to say that tears came to older 
eyes as she sang some of ber songs, including a group of old 
negro songs. 


New York Evening Sun: 


When all the children’s songs and stories have been told 
and sung along comes Kitty Cheatham and springs a new 
one. At the Hudson Theater the star fun maker like a 
Lebkuchen lady in white, pink and blue, made a grown-up 
matinee audience join in a glad chorus. It was Arthur 
Farwell’s ‘‘March’’ song and Mrs. Stetson’s ‘‘America’’, but 
the house caught the notes and laughed to hear itself sing. 


New York Evening Globe: 


Another sold-out house, in defiance of such accidents as 
blizzards, welcomed Miss ot Cheatham yesterday at the 
Hudson Theater. To detail the delights of Miss 
Cheatham’s program would mean bursting 
all bounds of space. As always, it was rich 
and waried. * * * « 








ail 
Photo by Ira L. Hill Studio 





later in their home towns. 





Kitty Cheatham gives a recital at Williams College January 6, and will introduce there 
the idea of Community singing. Miss Cheatham has recently shown the student bodies 
of Converse College (Spartanburg, S. C.), Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass., the great 
possibilities of Community singing, which will be inaugurated by several of the students 


Miss Cheatham’s tour of the Northwest commences at Northfield, Minn. (Carlton 
College), on January 25, and includes Sioux Falls, S. D., Kansas City, and other towns 
en route. A third tour of the Middle West begins early in March. 


Miss Cheatham wasa pioneer in the intro- 
duction of children’s songs and negro melo- 
dies into serious recitals. Her imitators have been 
many, but none equal her in charm and authenticity. Yes- 
terday she was at her best, and so was her accomplished 
accompanist, Mrs. Flora MacDonald Wills. 


New York Tribune: 


Miss Cheatham long ago became a fixture of the New York 
season. * * * Her public has increased and multiplied, 
and whatever she does is enjoyed heartily. She is an artist 
of unique quality. * * * * 


New York Staats-Zeitung: 


At the Hudson Theater Kitty Cheatham entertained he: 
little and big children through the charm, grace and variety 
of her appealing art. * * * The artist added charms 
to Christmas for the little ones, but she also brings 
much that is beautiful to grownups, for she 
understands wonderfully how to give a zgi- 
gantie program with taste. Once again she sanz 
and spoke things from many lands, among which her negro 
songs took the prize. A visit to her matinées is to he 
recommended to old and young. 


MISS CHEATHAW™’S PHILADELPHIA RECITAL 
NOV. 25, 1916 
Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


Delighted laughter and applause attended the process of 
the renewal of their youth by adults who heard Kitty Cheat 
ham at Witherspoon Hall yesterday afternoon, for, as usual, 
it took a great many older persons to oversee and overhear 
the edification of their juniors. It was an audience that 
assembled under University Extension auspices, and there 
was no one present who did not receive a liberal education 
in the gentle art of suiting the graphic action to the telling 
word with consummate pantomimicry. It is not so 
much in mere vocalizing as in realizing that 
Miss Cheatham’s success lies. Her art is 
creative. It topples over no castles of make-believe and 
would not unpeople the world of a single fairy, but of what 
soever things are bright, joyous, spontaneous and of the 
sunny springtide her appeal to eternal youth is fashioned. 

She gave first a versatile and various group of folk songs 
and arrangements to music, old and new. The dear old 
thirteenth century ballad of English summer was followed 
by Cevaert’s song of Jesus’s cradle that comes from the 
same century. There were gay minuets of Bach and Mozart 
calculated to disabuse the mind of the notion that music 
called ‘‘classical’’ must be ponderous. ‘There were arrange- 
ments by Krehbiel and Loomis of songs from China and 
Holland. In the number of additions to the program for 
which the constant appreciation of the hearers called there 
was a captivating setting of Stevenson’s ‘‘Friendly Cow,”’ 
with a little hitch in the voice, which had to be repeated 
The negro ‘‘spirituals,’’ the plantation songs and _ stories 
were inimitably given by one who knew the life of the 
southland to the heart. * * * * 


Philadelphia Record: 


Charming Kitty Cheatham, by her versatility and enchant 
ing way of doing things, transported her audience from the 
everyday environment of Witherspoon Hall to the realm of 
fairyland, and there she ruled as only Miss Cheatham can. 
Her ideas are so entirely healthy and normal that everyone 
necessarily responds to her happy spirit and even her mo- 
ments of tears bring sympathy, for they are the natural ex- 
pression of the emotions she strives to exalt. Miss Cheat- 
ham had a large audience and one that hung fascinated on 
her songs and stories. As always she employed for her 
young friends only the best in music and quaint lore. 
Stories of the primitive type, Bach minuets, with delicate 
verses to make them more childlike, characteristic folk- 
music of many lands, and with the delightful personality of 
Miss Cheatham to present all this in an inimitable style, 
went to make an afternoon of perfect enjoyment for all of 
child-like spirit. 


Philadelphia Press. 


The Department of Music, University Extension Society, 
presented Miss Kitty Cheatham in a matinée recital at the 
Witherspoon Hall yesterday afternoon, which was attended 
by an audience that completely filled the spacious hall. To 
lovers of this style of entertainment, which combines the 
recitation and music, Miss Cheatham is the best represen 
tative before the public. 

There is shown evidence in her program that she is un 
tiriug in her work. * * * # 


IN BROOKLYN 


Brooklyn Eagle: 

Kitty Cheatham gave one of her delightful programs in 
the Academy of Music under Institute auspices. Some of 
her numbers were familiar to those who always attend a 
Kitty- Cheatham recital at least once a year, but there were 
several novelties by well-known modern composers who have 
written songs especially for Miss Cheatham. These in- 
cluded ‘‘A Springtime Dance,’’ by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and 
a theme from ‘‘In a Nutshell Suite’’ (‘‘Cornstalks March’’), 
by Percy Grainger, with verses by Fullerton L. Waldo. All 
were given yesterday for the first time, and made a pro 
nounced appeal. 

Miss Cheatham’s art was further shown in her familiar 
rendering of folk songs and arrangements, representing Eng 
land, France, Russia, Germany, Scotland and America. 
Community choral songs, in which the fair singer asked the 
audience to join, closed the interesting and instructive pro 
gram, which was delightfully delivered. 











Address all Inquiries to HARRIET JOHNSON 


274 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone, Murray Hill 5132 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Chaliapine to Create Réle of “Svengali” in New “ Trilby’’ Opera—Richard Strauss Opposes 
Proposed Systematic Boycott of Music by Enemy Composers—American Bass-Baritone Joins 
Beecham Forces in London—Rachmaninoff Now at Work on His Fourth Opera—De Pachmann, 
Helps to Buy Christmas Pudding for Soldiers—-New English Opera with But Three Characters 
Is Produced in London—Prix de Rome Composition by French Prisoner in Germany Played 




















T last there is to be a “Trilby” 

opera, with some chance of being 
produced. DuMaurier’s famous novel has 
not entirely escaped the attention of 
opera composers heretofore, but when 
Reginald de Koven announced that he 
was about to undertake to make an opera 
of it for Oscar Hammerstein a few years 
ago, some one else, practically unknown 
to the serious music world, came forward 
to make known that he had already used 
the material for a grand opera and 
would apply for an injunction to re 
strain an opera on the same subject by 
any one else from being produced. 

But another “Trilby” has now been 
completed and the great Russian singing 
actor, Feodor Chaliapine, is to create the 
role of Svengali, a part designed espe- 
cially for him. The composer is a young 
conductor at the Opera at Tiflis, with the 
Italian name of Granelli. 

Among the composing stars of greater 
magnitude in Russia, Alexander Glazou- 
noft is now busying himself with sketches 


for a ninth symphony. Moreover, he has 
recently completed a new string quartet. 
* * * 


HEN the war first broke out an ef- 

fort was made in England in the 
first heat of antagonism to have all mu- 
sic by German composers, whether living 
or dead, banned from the concert halls. 
Since then wiser counsels have prevailed, 
so that only the living Germans are now 
debarred, but when the first threats were 
made the Germans made an amusing re- 
tort by saying: “We would like to re- 
taliate, but there isn’t any English mu- 
sic to put under the ban.” 

This remark is recalled by some of the 
opinions expressed by prominent Teutons 
in the symposium instituted by Der Tag 
in Berlin to ascertain their views as to 
the boycotting of all music of foreigr. 
origin. Richard Strauss maintains that, 
while it is obvious that the music of 
composers who have denounced German 
Kultur must be banished from German 
concert rooms and theaters, he thinks 
anything approaching a systematic boy- 
cott is unreasonable and does not wish 
to see Germany follow “the bad example 
of the other belligerents in this respect.” 
Count von Seebach, Intendant of the 
Dresden Court Opera, is in accord with 
this view. 

Arthur Nikisch likewise agrees with 
Strauss, but at the same time he doubts 
whether it is worth while to wound “the 
more or less legitimate” susceptibilities 
of that part of the German public which 
does not want to hear enemry music. He 
goes on to ask, “Where are the really 
valuable works of foreign origin which 
it would be wrong to keep from the pub- 
lic?” For his own part, he protests, he 
has not come across any. 

Leo Blech, of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
also agrees with Strauss, but adds, cyn- 
ically, that if he confines himself to the 
works of foreign composers who have not 
abused Germany, he will have a very lim- 
ited choice. The same fear haunts 
Herr Martenteig, of the Leipsic Munici- 
pal Opera, while the only “man” who ad- 
vocates an absolute boycott is Berg. 
Ehlert, whose principal distinction, ac- 
cording to the Musical Times, lies in his 
being musical director of the Altenburg 
Opera. 

* * ” 

OBERT PARKER, the American 

baritone, is baek in opera again after 
devoting two seasons to concert work. 
It was as a result of his globe-girdling 
tour with the Quinlan Opera Company 
that this singer “concentrated” upon 
Australia and its possibilities as a con- 
cert field, and it was there that Nellie 
Melba engaged him as assisting artist 
for her tour of this country last season. 

Now Mr. Parker has joined Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s forces at the Aldwych The- 
ater, London, which already boasted two 
American singers in Mignon Nevada and 
Jeanne Brola. He made his first appear- 
ance with the company as Kurwenal in 
an afternoon performance of “Tristan 
and Isolde,” and followed it up by sing- 


ing Amonasro in “Aida” in the evening 
of the same day. 


This American is one of those who 
served their opera apprenticeship in Ger- 
many. For eight years he sang bass- 
baritone réles at the Cologne Municipal 
Opera, succeeding to the position held 
there by Clarence Whitehill, when that 
distinguished American artist left. 


vine Poem,” Prokofief’s symphonic sketch 
“Autumn,” which was conducted by the 
composer, and Voislava’s song from 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’s opera - ballet 
“Mlada.” 
* * * 

LADIMIR DE PACHMANN signed 

nuimberless photographs for mem- 
bers of the audience that heard him give 
his second recital of the season in Lon- 


two flutes and an English horn. The 
chorus is merely a choir of female voices 
heard off-stage. The somber story runs 
as follows: Savitri hears the voice of 
Death announcing that he comes to claim 
her husband, Satyavan. The latter, ar- 
riving home after his day’s work, no- 
tices her distress, the cause of which 
she explains. He replies that the comer 
is Maya, “illusion, dreams, phantoms.” 
But she is not convinced and Satyavan 
falls insensible at the approach of 
Death. Savitri tries to protect her hus- 
band, and Death offers her a boon on 
condition that she ask nothing for Saty- 
avan. 


She then asks for life in its fulness. 
Death grants the boon, whereupon Sa- 
vitri urges that full life is impossible to 
her without husband and children—that, 
whereas she must enter Death’s portal 
alone and desolate, the gate of Life can 
only be opened by Satyavan. Death 
yields to her. Satyavan revives and re- 
lates a dream of Maya, to which Savitri 
replies that a Holy One has visited and 
blessed her. Satyavan realizes that Sa- 
vitri’s love is the only reality in life, and 
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NELLY MARTYL OF THE PARIS OPERA COMIQUE. 








—Central News Photo Service 


Negotiations are pending with Nelly Martyl, one of the most popular members of the Paris Opéra Comique forces, for a possible visit to 


this country in order that she may be seen here in some of the réles in which she has had her greatest success in Paris. 


The photograph here 


reproduced shows the French soprano in the Paris studio of her husband, Georges Scott, who is prominent in France as a painter of war 


scenes, 


HE “Francesca da Rimini” of Zan- 
donai, heard at the Metropolitan for 
the first time last week, was but one of 
a number of opera versions that have 
been made of the Paolo and Francesca 
story. The subject has had an irre- 
sistible fascination for several other 
composers, among them Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, whose “Francesca da Rimini” 
was his third opera. F'rancesca’s song 
from the second scene of this work was a 
feature of the first of Alexander Siloti’s 
series of orchestral concerts held at the 
Imperial Opera House in Petrograd. 
The markedly gifted young Russian 
composer, Musical Opinion announces, is 
now engaged upon a new music drama 
with a subject from the Middle Ages. 
His two works in this form that pre- 
ceded his “Francesca da Rimini” were 
“Aleko,” a one-act opera produced in 
London last year, a work of no very 
deep musical significance, and “The Nig- 
gardly Knight,” which was to have had a 
German premiére had not the war inter- 
vened. 
“ In addition to the “Francesca” excerpt 
the first Siloti program contained Elgar’s 
“Enigma” Variations, Scriabine’s “Di- 


don the other day. His manager had a 
photograph of the Russian pianist of 
unique personality mounted in the pro- 
gram and announced that de Pachmann 
would autograph all that were sent to 
him afterwards for the modest sum of 
half a crown (about sixty-three cents). 
The proceeds from this wholesale auto- 
graphing were turned over to the Daily 
Telegraph’s appetizingly named Christ- 
mas Pudding Fund. 
* * * 

ITH Albert Reiss’ delightful produc- 

tions of Mozart’s “Bastien and Bas- 
tienne” and “The Impresario,” requir- 
ing a company of not more than five 
singers all told, in mind, the announce- 
ment of a new English opera with but 
three characters, with a small chorus 
and a miniature orchestra, seems of spe- 
cial relevance and fraught with special 
possibilities. 

“Savitri,” as this pocket-edition opera 
is called, is the work of Gustav von 
Holst, an English composer despite his 
Flemish name. An opera de camera, as 
“Musicus” in the Daily Telegraph classi- 
fies it, it calls for an orchestra consisting 
of two string quartets, a double bass, 


she retorts that for her life is made real 
only by him. They go out, and Death 
sings that “Even Death is Maya,” and 
the curtain falls as Savitri sings to her 
husband a song of supreme consolation. 

The premiére was given by the Lon- 
don School of Opera, and coupled with 
it was Joseph Holbrooke’s “Pierrot and 
Pierrette.” 

* * * 

NE of the French prisoners of war 

now in Germany is Paul Paray, a 
recent winner of the much coveted Prix 
de Rome. A sonata of his for violin and 
piano was given its first hearing in Von- 
don the other day at a recital given by 
Olga Rudge, without making a very deep 
impression upon the audience. 

George H. Clutsam, the critic of the 
London Observer, aptly notes that al- 
though the Prix de Rome competition 
has brought into prominence several 
composers of unquestionable rank, the 
winning composition has seldom been 
anything that its author could pride 
himself on in after years. “M. Paray, 
perhaps, would not claim that this work 
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fis representative of his ability, but it 
has served its purpose as a piéce d’oc- 
casion. Despite its generally suave and 
sentimental atmosphere, there are indi- 
cations that the composer has much 
more virile and inspiring matter at his 
command.” 
* + * 
HOSE who bemoan the fate of Bel- 
gium’s famous carillons in being 
converted into war material regret the 
passing of instruments of sheer tonal 
beauty rather than the loss of the music 
that was played on them. A writer in 
the London Daily Chronicle frankly con- 
fesses his keen disappointment in the 
—— carillon—most renowned of them 
all. 
“Never was expectant ear so disap- 
polyted as mine by that famous belfry,” 
e declares. “When I first went to Bru- 
ges the carillon was out of order and re- 
mained so for the month of my stay. 
But on Sundays a human ‘carillonneur’ 
used to go up the tower and improvise 
on the bells with a hammer. But when 
I went to Bruges for a second visit the 
machinery was all right and the chimes 
rang automatically, as they should. 
“But did they play anything medieval 
or Flemish? No; a tune of Mozart’s— 
a charming tune, but disconnected from 
Flanders—was cut into pieces; two bars 
for the quarter, four bars for the half 
hour, six bars for the three quarters, and 
the whole unfortunate tune for the hour, 
all day and all night. The chime of 
three quarters, leaving the melody sus- 
pended for fifteen absurd minutes, was 
intolerable.” 
* + * 
HAT most illustrious of English mu- 
sic critics, Ernest Newman, has now 
reached an opinion already entertained 
by some of the more thoughtful musi- 
cians in this country, namely, that a 
good deal of the aggressively “Russian” 
music that now charms by its novelty 
will become rather tiresome after a few 
years’ repetition of it. 
In The New Witness Mr. Newman 
makes the point that it is only when a 


man of genius spontaneously, uncon- 
sciously absorbs a folk idiom and makes 
it an organic part of the substance of 
his own thinking that the folk style 
ceases to be merely local and becomes 
valid for all times and all places. And 
the fact that the folk influence was val- 
uable not because it came from the folk, 
but because it was an influence—an in- 
fusion of new blood into Russian music 
just at the time a tonic was needed—is 
shown by the failure of the folk spirit to 
maintain itself when once Russian music 
had gained the strength to swim in the 
world current without being washed 
away by it. 
* * 

OW a new Bach hyphenation has 

been added to the Bach-Liszt, Bach- 
Tausig, Bach-d’Albert and Bach-Busoni 
list. This time it is an American pianist 
who has linked himself up with the im- 
mortal John Sebastian, with the result 
that a Toccata in F major by Bach-Ben- 
ham was one of the program numbers 
at the second of the four recitals Victor 


Benham is giving in wondon this winter. 
J. L. H. 





Shattuck to Give English Piece Its 
First New York Hearing 


Liszt’s Sonata in B Minor will be the 
feature of Arthur Shattuck’s New York 
recital at AZolian Hail this season, when 
the gifted American pianist appears on 
Jan. 8. He will also do three Bach Pre- 
ludes and Fugues, the d’Albert version of 
the Bach Toccata in F, compositions by 
Ravel and Debussy, the Busoni version of 
Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking on the 
Waves” and a Scherzo by Sydney Rosen- 
bloom, a young English composer. 





Edith Baxter Harper Soloist with New 
Jersey Club 


WEsTWooD, N. J., Dec. 16.—The West- 
wood Musical Club, under its new direc- 
tor, Ed. G. Marquard, gave its first con- 
cert of the season last evening at Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, assisted by Edith Baxter 
Harper, soprano, and the Schubert 
String Quintet. Mrs. Harper achieved 


excellent results in Liszt’s “Loreley,” 
which she sang with understanding and 
dramatic feeling. In Hiller’s cantata, 
“A Song of Victory,” she sang her part 
in an altogether praiseworthy manner, 
delivering her solo portion with authority 
and beautiful vocal quality. She was 
applauded to the echo. Under Mr. Mar- 
quard the chorus sang works by Fan- 
ing, Hullah, Wareing, Rheinberger and 
the cantata of Hiller in an able manner. 
Jennie M. Sloat was the accompanist at 
the piano. 


ALPHONSO GRIEN’S DEBUT 








Baritone’s Dignity and Interpretative 
Insight Impress Hearers 


Alphonso Grien, baritone, gave a re- 
cital in AZolian Hall, New York, on Dec. 
19. His accompanist was Frank J. 
Benedict. A dignified style, coupled with 
clear enunciation and considerable in- 
sight, enabled Mr. Grien to win the un- 
reserved approval of a rather large au- 
dience. His voice is not powerful, nor 
is its range large. However, the bari- 
tone controls it well and frequently suc- 
ceeds in flooding the middle register with 
charming color. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Grien elected 
only songs in German and English. One 
feels that his voice and style would have 
been in a congenial element had he es- 
sayed some specimens of later-day 
Frenchmen. Unfortunately, also, he 
chose to neglect the old Italian masters. 
Therefore, while his program was re- 
moved from the ordinary run, it pro- 
vided by no means a representative test 
for a finished vocal artist. 

One cannot justly state that the dra- 
matic is Mr. Grien’s forte. He leans nat- 
urally toward the purely lyrical. The 
baritone was invited at frequent inter- 
vals to give encores, but he added very 
few. His accompanist, Mr. Benedict, 
played with uncommon technical assur- 
ance and exercised artistic restraint, 
while preserving the salient outlines of 
the instrumental part. B. R. 





It was decided in the Supreme Court 
on Dec. 18 that Mme. Pavlowa need not 
repay the $5,297 borrowed from Charles 
Dickinson Stickney, a lawyer, who died 
in March last. Mr. Stickney agreed to 
finance a ballet for Mme. Pavlowa and 
said that he did not expect the money 
back if the venture were not successful. 


DAMROSCH AS “SANTA” 
GIVES CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Choir of Episcopal Cathedral Assists 
New York Symphony in Its 
Quaint Holiday Program 


Walter Damrosch appeared in the rdéle 
of a musical Santa Claus when he re 
peated the Christmas program of the 
New York Symphony Society at Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 21. The orchestra 
was again aided by the choir of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Miles 
Farrow, choirmaster. The program read 
as follows: 





“Silent Night,’?’ German Folk-Song; ‘Oo 
Sing to God,’’ Gounod; Soprano and Baritone 
Solo, Chorus, Organ and Orchestra; Sym.- 
phony No. 3 in C Minor, Op. 78, Saint-Saéns, 
for Orchestra, Organ and Piano; Josef Adler 
and Victor Kolar at the Piano, Frank Sealy 
at the Organ. ‘‘Sleep, Little Dove,’’ Old Al- 
satian; Soprano Solo and Chorus, ‘‘Cherubim 
Hymn,” Gretchaninoff; ‘‘Blessed He, Who 
from Earth’s Dreams Awaking”’ (‘‘The Beati- 
tudes”’), Franck; Baritone Solo, Chorus, Or- 
gan and Orchestra. ‘St. Francis Preaching 
to the Birds,’ Lizst, Orchestrated by Felix 
Mottl; “Sounds of the Forest from ‘Sieg- 
fried,’’’ Act Il, Wagner; “‘Born To-day,’ 
Sweelinck; “‘O Holy Night,’’ Adam; Tenor 
Solo, Chorus, Organ and Orchestra. ~ 


Unquestionably the favorite of the 
audience among the carols was the 
“Sleep, Little Dove,” the solo being sung 
by three of the boy sopranos, each a 
stanza in turn. The biggest work of 
Mr. Farrow’s singers was done in the 
“Beatitudes” excerpt. The Gretchaninoff 
hymn was well done, save when now 
and then some particular voice or body 
of voices stood out unduly against the 
mass of tone. As a whole, the choir 
came most happily through the ordeal 
of having its singing transplanted from 
cathedral to concert hall. 

Mr. Damrosch’s orchestra played with 
rousing spirit, and the climax achieved 
in the finale of the symphony was thrill 
ing. K. S. C. 





Another of the “Sunday Nights” at 


Sherry’s, in aid of the Oeuvre Fraternelle 
et Union des Arts, was given on Dec. 17, 
with a musical program and a supper 
The soloists were 


for the subscribers. 
Guiomar Novaes, pianist; Germaine Cos 


sini, Elizabeth Latham, Harriet Fumode 
and Miguel Llobet, the Spanish guitarist. 
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NOTHING SUCCEEDS 


Owing to the many requests for appearances during this present season 
which could not be accepted on account of a solidly booked tour, 
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GEO. E. BROWN 


BUSINESS MANAGER 








STEINWAY PIANO 


1439 AKOLIAN HALL 
NEW YORK © = 


SAN Dik 


will make another tour of the United States and Canada during the season 
of 1917-1918, dates for which his management are now booking. Apply early. 
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- SALT LAKE PHILHARMONIC OPENS CONCERT SEASON 

















ALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Dec. 11, 
1916.—The Salt Lake Philharmonic 
Orchestra gave its first concert of the 
season in the Salt Lake Theater on Sun- 
day afternoon, with Florence Jepperson, 
contralto, as soloist. The entire pro- 
gram was excellently presented. Direc- 
tor Arthur Freber and the members of 
his orchestra were certainly worthy of 


The Salt Lake Philharmonic Orchestra, Arthur Freber, Director, Which Has Resumed Work for the Season 


the hearty applause. Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony and Beethoven’s “‘Eg- 
mont” Overture were among the offer- 
ings. Miss Jepperson was cordially wel- 
comed and her beautiful voice and in- 
terpretative ability showed the result of 
her recent study in the East. The per- 
sonnel of the Philharmonic is as follows: 


Morris A, Andrews, concert master; violins 
—Claude M. Sweeten, Elmer Young, Ollie 
Smith, E. O. Enberg, Adolph Brox, Adolph 


Swensen, Alfred Press, W. N. Morris, R. E. 
Runswick, Peyton Johnson, Arnold Higgins, 
Bert Lietz, Alfred Isom, Gerald Beesley; 
violas—A. H. Kirchner, Vaughn Clayton, 
Marcelus Smith, A. Rordame; ’cellos—Otto 
King, Oge Jorgensen, Harry Wolff; basses— 
Alva Baer, Will Rees, Fred Beesley, Lavar 
James; flutes and piccolo—W. J. Flashman, 
Sam Bruckner, Lawrence Standing; oboes— 
J. Hoyle Smith, W. Knight; clarinets—Clar- 
ence J. Hawkins, L. P. Midgley; bassoons— 
Chas. G. Berry, Robert Sauer; horns—cC. 
Findeisen, C, Jesperson, N. W. Williams, Lon 
Reese; trumpets—R. Owen Sweeten, C. 
Schaufelberger ; trombones—Ralph Baker, P. 





C. Stevens, Geo. Teasdale; tympani and per- 
cussion—Dell Beesley; harp—Lydia White 
Boothby, Sam Bruckner, Adolph Brox, libra- : 
rians; I. B. Evans, publicity agent. Trustees 
are: Mrs. F. C. Schramm, president; Will 
Rees, vice-president; Royal W. Daynes, 
Arthur H. Freber, Isaac Blair Evans, Morris 
A. Andrews; Clarence J, Hawkins, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Among the patrons of the orchestra 
are the Salt Lake High School and the 
Latter Day Saints’ music department. 

E. F. P. 





EARLY MUSIC REVIVED 
BY FRIENDS OF MUSIC 





Sam Franko Directs Fine Concert at Ritz 
—Hamlin, D’Arnalle, Misses Moore 
and Learned Sing 


Hallowed relics of the early Bachian 
days were brought into view Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 17, at the concert of the 
Society of the Friends of Music in the 
Ritz, an unfamiliar cantata, “Liebster 
Gott, Wann Werd’ Ich Sterben?” and 
the “Du Hirte Israel, Hore,” with its 
meltingly beautiful bass aria. The so- 
ciety further proved its right to its name 
by befriending one of the worthy off- 
spring of Pergolesi, a Concerto in F 
Minor. , 

The concertino, so Otto Kinkeldy’s 
splendid program notes inform us, is one 
of a set of six manuscripts which were 
in the possession of the late Dr. Erich 
Prieger of Bonn. The whole character of 
the composer of a magnificent “Stabat 
Mater” is epitomized in the warm, grace- 
ful and gentle Andante. The peculiarity 
of the Bach Cantata, “Wann Werd’ Ich 
Sterben?” is its continuous pizzicato, pic- 
turizing the tolling of death bells. The 
tenor aria, with oboe obbligato, well sung 


by George Hamlin, is not likely to be 
popular with singers. The other soloists, 
Vernon D’Arnalle, bass (who did justice 
to the remarkable aria in the “Du Hirte 
Israel, Hére” cantata) ; Meribah Moore, 
soprano, and Ellen Learned, alto, were 
all excellent in their parts. The chorus, 
too, showed fine feeling. Sam Franko di- 
rected his small orchestra and the en- 
semble with his usual authority and 
force. Carl Deis was the pianist. 

One of the offerings, a Symphony in A 
Major by Franz Xaver Richter (he wrote 
some sixty-two similar works), is quite as 
interesting as some Haydn symphonies, 
and gives a good idea of the cultivated 
musical taste of those days. H. 





Concert in Sewickley, Pa., Nets $2,900 
for Ambulance Work 


SEWICKLEY, PA., Dec. 15.—Olive Nevin, 
the soprano, sang with much success 
“War,” by Rogers, and “Hymn to the 
Belgians,” by Cowen, at a benefit given 
for the American Ambulance work for 
the French wounded, in the Edgewater 
Club on the evening of Dec. 13. After 
her stirring singing of the “Marseil- 
laise” in French, a collection of $2,900 
was taken, enough to maintain two addi- 
tional ambulances in the field for one 
year. Mr. McAfee accompanied the 
singer. 








FRANCES NASH PLAYS FOR 
AUDIENCE IN HOME CITY 


American Pianist in Omaha, Neb., Gets 
Big Ovation—Her Progress 
Noted with Interest 


OMAHA, NEB., Dec. 14.—The long an- 
ticipated recital of Frances Nash took 
place on Sunday afternoon before a large 
and enthusiastic audience. This consti- 
tuted Miss Nash’s fourth appearance in 
her home town since the beginning of her 
career as a concert pianist. Two years 
ago, when she made her début with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and 
later appeared in joint recital with 
George Hamlin, she was Frances Nash, 
the popular society girl who played ex- 
ceptionally well. A year ago, playing 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra she was Frances Nash, the con- 
cert pianist, whose gain in poise and 
authority was widely commented upon. 
The other day she came back to us the 
Frances Nash of New York and Boston 
successes. Sunday Miss Nash opened 





her program with an authoritative per- 
formance of the Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue of Bach. Then came a Chopin 
group followed by a number of novelties 
of Dvorak, Leschetizky, Rachmaninoff 
and Cyril Scott, the program closing with 
a request number, the D Flat Etude of 
Liszt and the “Etude en forme de Valse” 
by Saint-Saéns, after which an encore 
was added. To her ample technique, re- 
plete with wonderfully clean cut and 
scintillant passage work, are added poetic 
insight and reserve. She has deep mu- 
sical feeling, but she also has the faculty 
of self-criticism, which keeps her work 
in excellent perspective. E. L. W 





Kathleen Hart Bibb Heard in Recital at 
Rochester, Minn. 


_ Kathleen Hart Bibb appeared recently 
in recital in Rochester, Minn., with Else 
Jache, pianist, and Louise Chapman, ac- 
companist. The recital was given in the 
Metropolitan Theater, which was crowd- 
ed with an enthusiastic audience. This 
popular soprano has been engaged as 
soloist by the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra for the concert of Jan. 7. 
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Order of our local dealer 


My Favorite Gérman Songs 


By Elena Gerhardt 
High Voice Price, each, $1.00 postpaid Low Voice 


As an interpreter of German lyric art, Miss Gerhardt has few rivals. 
From her recital programs she has selected the most effective and 
successful numbers ‘to make up this desirable volume, which thus 
forms a representative collection of vital mastersongs ‘chosen from 
the work of classic and modern composers of the Lied. The book 


contains an autobiographical sketch in Germa ngli 
een al I n and English, and 








THE FLONZALEY QUARTET 


Is Having the Most Success‘ul Season 
In Its Entire Career 


THIS UNIQUE CHAMBER MUSIC ORGANIZATION 
IS MAKING A COAST TO COAST TOUR 


For Terms and Information Regarding Such Open Daies as Are Still Available, address 
LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Manager, CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
1451 BROADWAY, NEV’ YORK 


















































On Sunday afternoon, November 
19th, Mr. McCormack sang to the “Not in twenty years has any 
artist in the world of music, in any 
programme here, packed the great 
tabernacle to capacity as did John 
McCormack, the greatest of the liv- 
ing lyric tenors, in his recital given 
here last night. . . . Consistent, 
conscientious art, backed by virility 
and personality, marked the singing 
of Mr. McCormack throughout his 
long and varied programme.” —The 
Salt Lake Tribune. 


largest audience of his career in the 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, 
and a larger audience than any 
other singer has ever sung to in 
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“The Wi he W d South L 
e Winning of the West’—and Sout = 
; = 
Latest and Greatest Achievements = 
Making Musical History impressed last Sunday by the great beautiful voice than that evidenced Angeles. Every note that fell from = 
On Frid D b object lesson in bel canto given by last night at Shrine Auditorium, his lips carried pleasure to the ear, & 
“y % ed a MeC rg John McCormack at the Exposition when from 6000 to 7000 men and _ and it was with a purely sensuous 2 
I5t 3 at oe eg fa W a Auditorium. He is one of the women crowded the.great building enjoyment of that auditory delight 
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America. The receipts amounted 
to close on fourteen thousand dol- 
lars. 

A new record was established 
in Los Angeles. The great Taber- 
nacle in Salt Lake City was filled 
to capacity, the first time this has 
happened under similar conditions. 


Denver, Wichita, Oklahoma City 
and Dallas followed suit. New 
attendance records were established 
in each of these cities. While At- ~ 
lanta, which has had a rather ~ 
unique reputation among recital ~ 
artists, turned out a regula ar “Met- © 
ropolitan” audience. The attend- 
ance there was fully three times ~ 
as large as had ever previously wel- © 
comed any single musician, and 
with one or two exceptions, as large 
an audience as ever attended a 
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“Wednesday night McCormack 
ang at the Athenzum to a house 
imited only by the capacity of the 
ig hall, and all the wild enthusiasm 
. hat greeted the tenor’s first ap- 
3 » pearance in New Orleans. a year 
» ago, was repeated with interest, and 
7 it was not until the negro employees 
». of the assembly hall “had, in most 
© offensive fashion, begun slam-bang- 
ing the rows of chairs in their 
eagerness to get through their 
night’s work, that the public finally 
quit applauding.” — The Times 
Picayune, New Orleans. 





Opera Company in Atlanta. 





“Though the world is full of fine 
operatic tenors, there hardly is one 
who could draw such an audience 
as those which flock to a McCor- 
mack recital. He is reaching a 
people no other singer can reach; 
he is giving joy to thousands upon 
thousands who do not want opera 
nor the more austere compositions 
for concert. They want melody, 
sentiment, songs. with stories in 
them—something they can take . 
Helen M. Bonnet, Town Talk, San the spell of that golden-voiced hold of and keep in the memory. 

“All who have traveled even but — Francisco. singer, John McCormack. No one And McCormack gives them all 
a little way on the right pathway of “No more tangible compliment singer has ever before drawn such _ those.”—Dudley Glass, The Atlanta 
the vocal art must have been deeply could be paid to the quality of a a crowd at such prices in Los Georgian. 


A Few Excerpts From the 
Press Notices: 


“The man is a great artist. Of 
that there is no doubt. But he is 
something even bigger than that. 
He is a high-souled gentleman who 
sings with “the heart as well as with 7 
the brain.”—Redfern Mason, San. ae ra 
Francisco Examiner. 











Mr. McCormack will open his Eastern tour at the N. Y. Hippodrome, Sunday 
night, January 7th 





No more dates available this season 





Exclusive Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER D. F. McSweeney, Associate Mer. 
1451 Broadway, New York 


‘a blessing to a tired world” 


“Ten million words have been written about this Irish tenor, and I suppose ten million 
more will follow futilely, but words do not convey the remotest suggestion of the charm.and 
manliness, the tenderness and puissance, the beauty and the vigor of McCormack’s voice. 
It is a blessing to a tired world.’’—Walter Anthony, San Francisco Chronicle: 
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Aurelio Giorni’s Short Career 
Long in Musical Achievements 





One — Sgambati, 


ence of Heredity 





Pianist-Composer Has Advanced Far Even at Age of Twenty- 
Humperdinck and Busoni Among 


Those Who Have Helped in His Training—The Influ- 


By CLARE P. PEELER ‘ 

















F such a person existed in these days 

as a disbeliever in the influence of 
heredity, it would be interesting to pre- 
sent him with the facts concerning the 
parentage and career of the twenty-one- 
year-old pianist, Aurelio Giorni. Giorni’s 
mother, Mme. Linda Giorni, is one of the 
best known concert singers in Rome, the 


city of her residence for the last twenty 
years. Her family is well known in 
Philadelphia, where she was born, for 
its interest in the patronage of all things 
musical. Carlo Giorni, Aurelio’s father, 
is a distinguished painter and a grand- 
son of the famous Thorwaldsen. On his 
mother’s side he traces a kinship with 
the famous poet, “Jean Paul.” 

This mixture of races and of achieve- 
ment in an artistic ancestry, together 
with the privilege of growing up in an 
atmosphere of idealism of the loftiest, 
produced a remarkable personality and 
brought the young man early to suecess 
in his profession. It is not given to 
many at twenty-one to be a composer 
recognized by Humperdinck; a pianist ac- 
claimed as his “greatest pupil” by Sgam- 
bati; an interpreter to receive the title 
of “coming pianist” from Paderewski. 
Not many at twenty have seventy con- 
certs in the great European capitals to 
their credit, with such papers as the 
London Times and the Berliner Tage- 
blatt applauding the success of a new 
virtuoso. . ! 

Yet all these honors the fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, serious-faced young man 
wears with modesty as rare as his at- 
tainments. That prodigious memory 
which seems to be a fairy gift at birth 
to the musical genius, is never put to 
work willingly in recalling his own do- 
ings. “Yes,” he will admit, when pressed, 
“I do remember well, I suppose. But,” 
he adds, earnestly, “you see, that is a 
thing I was born with. I can’t take any 
credit for it, really. What I had to do 
was to learn how to work. And indeed, 
I have worked—hard.” 

I asked Mr. Giorni to tell me some 
little stories of his career. And in a 
long, varied, not to say pathetic experi- 
ence with the celebrity musical, I have 
never worked harder to gain informa- 
tion! 

When the boy Aurelio was fourteen, he 
received a special permission from his 
masters at the Accademia di Santa 
Cecilia, to give a concert, with his 
mother as co-artist, in the great ball- 
room of the Hotel Excelsior, in Rome. 
In some way, the light-hearted sons of 
sunny Italy that moved the piano, suc- 
ceeded in breaking both pedals, just be- 
fore the concert. 

“You cannot play under these cir- 
cumstances,” Sgambati said. “You must 
give up the concert, with an apology to 
the audience.” 

But the boy set the firm jaw one sees 
in the picture. “I will make the apology 





myself to the audience,” he said, “but I 
will play just the same.” 

He did both, to the delight of the large 
audience. He played his mother’s ac- 
companiments and the Bach G Minor 
Fugue and several Chopin numbers so 


Photo by Carl Klimcheck 
Pianist-Composer, of 


Aurelio Giorni, 
Philadelphia 


‘well that Sgambati himself congratu- 


lated him after the concert. 

“It was just as well it happened, after 
all,” Sgambati added, in his character- 
istically incisive fashion. “Because you 
have shown these people what a pianist 
can do. I would not have believed it 
possible.” 

It was not the only time the boy was 
to prove to the stern and exacting, but 
beloved teacher, capacities that even the 
latter had not suspected. In the final 
Academy concert, the young Giorni was 
scheduled to play with a young violinist, 
a difficult sonata by Locatelli. Some- 
how, the violinist lost the score, just af- 
ter the first and only rehearsal. Natu- 
rally, it was assumed that the number 
must be dropped, although the violinist 
knew his part well, by memory. But the 
boy pianist despite Sgambati’s protest 
that the thing was impossible, played the 
piano part from memory having read it 
once, and without an error. 


A Feat of Memory 


If any training can foster prodigies of 
memory and achievement, the Santa 
Cecilia is planned to do so. One neat 
little touch at the final examination, con- 
sists in locking up the pupil with a diffi- 
cult composition that he has never yet 
seen, which at the end of three hours he 
must play to the critically listening 
faculty. Young Giorni quietly laid aside 
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the music when his turn came, and played 
it perfectly from memory. He was asked 
to play either the Schumann Fantasie or 
the Beethoven Hammer-Klavier Sonata, 
so he prepared both. When he had 
played half of the Fantasie, he got his 
mark, “better than good.” His teachers 
were amazed when he offered, without 
the twenty-four-hour notice given the 
pupil at the finals, to do any one specified 
Bach Prelude or Fugue out of the 
twenty-four, and any one of the thirty- 
three Clementi studies. 

What are you going to do with a pupil 
like that? Probably what the Academy 
did. They marked “1000 over good” and 
gave him two medals from the Govern- 
ment. And there he was a “graduate 
professor,” at fifteen. And ‘on the 
strength of his playing of the Liszt E 
Flat Concerto with the orchestra at the 
final Academy concert, he was immedi- 
ately engaged to play in Rome with the 
Symphony Orchestra in 1912. 

Here he played the Chopin E Minor 
Concerto and the César Franck Sym- 
phonic Variations to an audience of 
6000. The latter piece has always been 
one of his great favorites. When he was 
re-playing it one day last winter, pre- 
paratory to giving it at the Italian Red 
Cross concert in Philadelphia, someone 
who had listened to him with delight as 
he played it—meanwhile outlining with 
sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks the 
orchestral parts—said: 


A Musician’s Preference 


“You really wouldn’t change places 
with King George when you play that, 
would you?” 

He looked up. 

“King George!” he said, indignantly. 
“I would not change places with the 
Eternal Father—if I had a good or- 
chestra!” 

His Italian blood, as may be observed 
from the foregoing, shows out strongly 
at times! 

Perhaps the northern strain and the 
American capacity to “hustle” came to 
the front in the winter of 1912-13. That 
year, the boy of seventeen had three 
programs. One included the G Minor 
Fantasie and Fugue of Bach, the Schu- 
mann Fantasie, and the famous Rubin- 
stein Staccato Etude. The second fea- 
tured the Bach-Liszt “Weinen und 
Klagen,” which had brought him such 
praise from Paderewski, and the Schu- 
mann Symphonie Studies. The third in- 
cluded the Brahms-Handel Variations, 
and the Schumann “Kreisleriana.” These 
three Mr. Giorni alternated, playing one 
in Breslau, Nov. 8, another in Leipsic 
Nov. 6, and the third in Dresden, Nov. 7. 
So he continued alternating them in 
Munich, Lausanne, Zurich, Berlin, Am- 
sterdam and London. 

When one considers that any one of 
these programs will task the technique 
of a master, it is little short of marvelous 
that this youth should have achieved the 
highly successful presentation of all 
three. 

Mr. Giorni went to Copenhagen, im- 
mediately after his Berlin recital of 
March 14, on a hurried summons. It was 
demanded of him whether at two weeks’ 
notice he could play with the Copenhagen 
Symphony Orchestra, the Beethoven C 

inor Concerto, of which he had never 
seen the score. 

“What did you do?” I asked him. “It 
wouldn’t seem possible to accept at such 
notice.” 

“I telegraphed first that I would do 
it,” he said, simply. “Then I went out 
and bought the music. You see, I 
thought it was a good idea to burn my 
bridges, as you say.” 

Four thousand people in the audience 
apparently thought it a good thing, too. 
“Yes,” he says, “They liked it.” 


Three Great Teachers 


Of Busoni, great teacher, great pianist, 
kindest of men, Mr. Giorni speaks with 
much affection. Busoni’s personality he 
describes as strong—immensely forceful, 
indeed—but always tempered by the best 
of hearts. This his kindness to the boy 
of sixteen in Berlin showed. After he 
had heard him play, Busoni, though al- 
ready retired from teaching, voluntarily 
coached him for the Franck Variations 
and the Chopin concerto. Mr. Giorni still 
recalls with delight his playing with the 
great master on two pianos. 

For Humperdinck, his teacher in com- 
position, after he left the tutelage of 
Sgambati, Mr. Giorni also evidently feels 
admiration and attachment. His “Meis- 
terschule” for composers only, of which 
Mr. Giorni became a pupil, gave him 
such a training as brought to flower that 
gift for composing which Sgambati had 
detected and cultivated, and of which 





some of the results may be seen in the 
young maestro’s hundred _ songs; his 
Sonata, for violin and piano, played in 
Rome; his four beautiful violin pieces; 
his exquisite Trio played in Philadelphia 
last year with Thaddeus Rich and Hans 
Kindler, and in a Symphony just being 
finished, which has already been de- 
scribed as “remarkable” by at least one 
well-known conductor. 

But it is perhaps of Sgambati, out- 
wardly stern and sarcastic, inwardly so 
proud of his pupil, reducing the sensi- 
tive child of nine almost to tears by his 
disapproval, then writing surreptitiously 
to his parents, “I am astonished at his 
attainments,” it is perhaps of this old 
teacher that the Italian pianist thinks 
most tenderly. Of the teacher’s affec- 
tion, the pupil obtained a proof, months 
after his first regret at his master’s 
death. For, only a few weeks ago, Mr. 
Giorni received the just published “Boite 
a Musique,” dedicated to Signor Aurelio 
Giorni. It is an exquisite little bit of 
work, with its underlying motif indicat- 
ing not only Sgambati’s feeling for 
America, but his sympathy for “the good 
and dear pupil,” he once called him. 

Strength, enthusiasm, ideality—these 
radiate from Aurelio Giorni’s personal- 
ity. His travels, the cosmopolitan atmo- 
sphere of his upbringing, his acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the four lan- 
guages he speaks with equal fluency— 
these all have added to a knowledge of 
men and things unusual at any age. 
America he loves well, not only because 
it is his mother’s birthplace, but be- 
cause of its splendid, free atmosphere. 
“TI like the American man,” he says earn- 
estly. “He is such a ‘good sport’—and 
he works so hard.” 

Work is one of his hobbies, and natu- 
rally. No one who has not worked more 
than hard, systematically, unremitting- 
ly, could accomplish half of what this 
young Italian has achieved. All sports 
appeal to him, because of his natural 
love of them, but our national game most 
of all. Of tennis, he is exceedingly fond, 
and bridge is his delight. But all play, 
to this serious mind, has only one end, 
to make one do better work, and after 
every success, instead of planning for 
rest, he plans new effort. Truly, his 
idea is that “the reward of good work is 
to be given more work to do.” 





Modern Music Society of New York 
Opens Season with Quintets 


At the first concert of the Modern Mu- 
sic Society for the present season at its 
Carnegie Hall studio last Sunday, quin- 
tets by von Dohnanyi, Op. 1, and by 
Dvorak, Op. 81, were performed by 
Messrs. Rapee, piano; Bauerkeller and 
Harmaty, violins; Rennert, viola, and 
Listemann, ’cello. A large audience en- 
joyed the musicianly interpretations. 





Russian Symphony in Spartanburg, S. C. 


_ SPARTANBURG, S. C., Dec. 5.—The Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Alt- 
schuler, director, last evening delighted 
an enthusiastic audience. Carolyn Cone, 
pianist, played with style and artistic 
finish and was so much applauded that 
she was forced to give an encore, playing 
Liszt’s familiar “Liebestraum” in pleas- 
ing form. Lada the dancer was a splen- 
did feature of the evening. 
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The Organist Who Would 
Better His Position 


Twenty-five organists in prominent New 
York churches today owe their appointments 
to their study at the 


Guilmant Organ School 


This unique school which offers a faculty and 
facilities for study not equalled by any other 
similar institution in America, aids its stu- 
dents to secure the best available positions, 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT AT THE SCHOOL: 
ORGAN 


Harmony 
Counterpoint 
Orchestration 
Proof-Reading of Music 
Keyboard Work 
Accompanying 
Choir Directing 
Organ Tuning 
Organ Construction 
Gregorian Chant 
Etc., etc. 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
44 W. 12th St., New York 
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ENGAGING PROGRAM OF CHRISTMAS MUSIC 





Musical Art Sings with Excep- 
tionally Pleasurable 
Effect 


The Musical Art Society gave its 
Christmas concert in Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday evening of last week. This 


event can always be depended upon to 
attract as large and, in a sense, as repre 
sentative a crowd as the “Messiah” and 
with fully as good—if not better—rea- 
son. Sometimes the society sings very 
well and sometimes less so, but there is 
always an atmosphere about these func- 
tions, a Christmastide warmth and 
geniality that make the affair appealing 


whatever the quality of the perform- 
ance. 

Last week the singing was good—bet 
ter, in fact, than it has been in a couple 
of years—and the program helped to en- 
hance the pleasure of the occasion. Only 
the first part contained works bearing di- 
rectly upon the season. It began, of 
course, with “Stille Nacht” and had be- 
sides an “Ave Regina” of Palestrina, a 
four-voiced carol, “Freut euch lieben 
Christen,” harmonized by Leonhard 
Schréter; Bach’s motet, “The Spirit Also 
Helpeth Us”; César Franck’s “Vierge a 
la Créche” and a Christmas song by 
Heinrich von Herzogenberg. The second 
part offered Debussy’s setting of Ros- 
setti’s “Blessed Damozel,” the “Chorus 
of Angels” from “Faust,” written by 
Liszt for the Goethe centennial in 1849 


and some part songs of Brahms, Purcell 
and Elgar. 

It is a good deal of pleasure to note 
that the Bach motet was carried out 
rather more successfully than those at- 
tempted in the past few seasons, and 
when a New York chorus can give even 
a tolerable performance of Bach the fact 
must be ardently chronicled. At any 
rate, Frank Damrosch and his choristers 
evinced none of that apathy with which 
they have so weighted down whatever 
Bach work they laid hands on of recent 
times. If the execution was not ideally 
smooth, it was not perfunctory. Liszt’s 
angelic chorus contains some _ splendid 
things and there was real satisfaction 
in renewing acquaintance with the 
“Blessed Damozel,” which has been a 
stranger here for seven or eight years. 
It retains its bloom in a way not char- 
acteristic of all of its composer’s later 
and more mannered writings. Debussy 
was moved by Rossetti’s pre-Raphaelite 
classic to one of his most truly felt and 
poetic outgivings. Twenty-three years 
have not diminished the felicity, sugges- 
tiveness and sheer lucent beauty of this 
music. 

The New York Symphony played the 
instrumental part well and May Peter- 
son sang the soprano solo deliciously, re- 
placing Merle Alcock, despite the exer- 
tion of a recital the same afternoon. 

Of the shorter numbers, the most en- 
tirely enjoyable was Franck’s “Vierge a 
la Créche”—a simple, lovely choral move- 
ment with succulent instrumental har- 
monies. The original piano part Mr. 
Damrosch arranged for strings. 

me F. P. 





PURE SINGING IN 
PETERSON RECITAL 


Soprano’s Charm and Vocal Art 
Delight Her Hearers in 
New York 


MAY PETERSON, soprano, recital, A=ollan 
Hall, afternoon, Dec. 19. Accompanist, 
Francis Moore. The Program. 





“Allelujah,’” Mozart; “Canzone,” Ciampi, 
“Amarilli,’ Caccini; “Air de Volubilite,” “La 
Bohemienne,”’ Rinaldo da Capua; “Nacht und 
Triume,’ Schubert ; “Das ist ein Brausen und 
Heulen,’ Franz; “Hans und _ Grethe,’ 
Mahler; “Herbst,’ Palmgren; “Die Quelle,” 
Goldmark; <“Connaissiez-vous mon _hiron- 
delle?” Pierné; “Fleures de paravent,” Four- 
drain; “Le temps des Lilas,” Chausson; “‘Ber- 
ceuse,” and “Je Veur,’” Rhené-Baton; “A Song 
in the Night,” Bartholomew; “O whistle, an’I’li 
come to you, my lad” (Old Scotch), arranged 
by Arthur Whiting; “Deep River,’ Burleigh; 
‘Yesterday and Today,” Spross. 





“That’s as pure singing as I’ve heard 
in New York this season!” exclaimed a 
vocal student at our side during Miss 
Peterson’s recital. Let us record an 
“Amen” to this. The young soprano pre- 
sents so many charms to her hearers that 
it is hard to be coldly analytical concern- 
ing her singing. First, her smile and 
her gracious manner, which are irre- 
sistible, and then her loveliness of per- 
son (incidentally, she has gained in 
weight very becomingly since last sea- 
son). But greatest of all her attractions 
is the pure lyric beauty of her voice and 
her intelligence and skill in its use. 

For the most part the program offered 
by Miss Peterson was extremely unhack- 
neyed and she made it constantly inter- 
esting. The singer was forced to repeat 
Mahler’s “Hans und Grethe,” the Pierné 
“Connaissiez-vous mon hirondelle?” and 
the Rhené-Baton “Berceuse,” all done 
with a lovely quality of tone and ex- 

uisite shading. Her biggest work was 

pace in the Chausson “Le Temps des 
Lilas.” The group of old numbers was 
notable for her smooth legato and, in- 
deed, this was a marked quality through- 
out the program. At the close the hear- 
ers remained until she had added 
Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” the German Cuckoo Clock song and 
a self-accompanied “Lass with the Deli- 
cate -Air.” 

Mr. Moore’s accompaniments were en- 
tirely satisfying. — a ws. 





Gives Real Japanese Folk Songs Before 
Rubinstein Club 


Folk music formed most of the pro- 
gram of the Rubinstein Club’s musicale 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Dec. 16, when 
Augette Forét gave “chansons. en 
images.” On this occasion Miss Forét 
introduced to America three of the folk- 
songs which she collected during her re- 
cent visit to Japan, and these she gave 
in a stunning Japanese costume made 


there for her. The songs, mere fragments, 
are of more value as curiosities than as 
concert numbers. Mme. Forét sang them 
in Japanese without accompaniment. 
One of them, “Firefly,” she sang in an 
approximation of the Japanese manner, 
the result making one feel that if “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” were sung thus authen- 
tically, the experiment would empty the 
opera house. The other songs were 
“Spring Blossoms” and “Cherry.” Be- 
sides Mme. Forét’s folk-songs, in which 
she was accompanied by Maurice La- 
farge, there were some delightful harp 
solos by Mildred Dilling. K. S. C 





PLAY MEMORIAL TO COMPOSER 


Boston Conservatory Honors J. C. D. 
Parker, a Former Faculty Member 


BosTon, Dec. 16.—In memory of James 
Cutler Dunn Parker, Boston composer, 
who died Nov. 27, 1916, a concert was 
given by the New England Conservatory 
orchestra and advanced students, George 
W. Chadwick, conductor, in Jordan Hall 
last evening. The contralto solo and 
chorus from his “The Redemption 
Hymn,” which older Bostonians remem- 
ber as given by the Handel and Haydn 
Society in the early seventies, was effec- 
tively produced by the Conservatory 
chorus, with Marie O’Connell, ’16, as 
soloist. Mr. Parker was for nearly forty 
= a member of the Conservatory fac- 
ulty. 

Another important number was the 
Handel Concerto in B flat major, No. 12, 
for organ and orchestra, by G. W. Chad- 
wick. Marshall S. Bidwell of Great Bar- 
rington was at the organ. Rulon Y. Rob- 
inson, tenor, of Salt Lake City, sang the 
recitative and aria, “Comfort ye my peo- 

le” from “The Messiah.” In the Grieg 

ianoforte Concerto in A minor the or- 
chestra in the first movement accom- 
panied Clara Larsen of La Crosse, Wis.; 
in the second and third movements, Wil- 
liam Haddon of Dorchester. The pro- 
gram ended with three movements of the 
ballet music from Rubinstein’s “Fera- 
mors.” W. Hz. L. 








Godowsky Plays with Stransky Forces in 
“Evening Mail” Concert 


A packed house in Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 13 witnessed the increasing recogni- 
tion for the New York Evening Mail’s 
popular-priced concerts under the au- 
spices of its “Music in the Home” page. 
Had the hearers paid four times the 
money they could not have heard a more 
satisfying concert than this one. Leo- 
pold Godowsky disclosed his marvelous 
pianistic Terres in the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto, No. 1, supported by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, under Jo- 
sef Stransky. Mr. Stransky’s organiza- 
tion proved that it is an orchestra of the 
highest rank in America by its perform- 
ances of the following: 


Schumann Symphony, No. 2; “Freischutz,” 
Overture; the “Good Friday Spell,” from 
“Parsifal,” and “Les Préludes,” Liszt. 


S. C. 
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To Music Teaches and Students 


The most laudable and widely agitated movement in professional 
musical circles at present, proposes— 


lst—The Standardization of Music Teaching and Study. 


2nd—The Allowance of Public School Credits for Music 
Study Under Outside Teachers. ~ 


“PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
of PIANO LESSONS” 


Editor-in-Chief 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
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Co-Editors 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 
EMIL SAUER 
The Late W. S. B. MATHEWS 


Executive Editor 
EMERSON WHITHORNE 





~"LEOPOLD GODOWSKY — 


is a complete course of correlated, text-material, consisting of carefully graded Lessons, 
Exercises, Studies and Annotated Compositions. It enables all earnest teachers and pupils 
to meet the most exacting requirements. 

It is the only text-work that makes it possible for the Private Piano Teacher, Public School, 
Conservatory and University to work in perfect harmony with each other. Thousands of 
schools, conservatories, and private teachers have adopted it. Many Prominent Educational 
Institutions have approved it as a means of allowing 
School Credit for outside Music Study. 

The Society will submit text-material for inspection to 
those interested. 

Investigate the advantages offered to teachers and 
pupils before starting fall classes. 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


916-918 Olive Street 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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LONDON VIENNA 


Amato 


Baritone 





Metropolitan Opera Company 


Concert Engagements in 
September and October 


are now being 
booked 











Management: @ 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau ¢@ 
Aeolian Hall, New York @ 
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MRS. HUNT’S WESTERN TOUR 





Boston Contralto Returns from Success 
in Various Concerts 


Boston, Dec. 16.—Mrs. Helen Allen 
Hunt, the contralto, returned recently 
from her Middle States tour after hav- 
ing filled several engagements with note- 
worthy success. She sang with the 
Wichita Orchestral Association, Wichita, 
Kan. Her numbers included the Saint- 
Saéns “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
del Riego’s “Hayfields and Butterflies” 





Helen Allen Hunt, the Prominent Con- 
tralto of Boston 


and a group of songs by MacDowell, 
Beach, Carpenter and Loomis. She sang 
“Annie Laurie” as an encore. 

In Cedar Rapids Mrs. Hunt gave an 
entire recital program. Her accompani- 
ments were played by Professor Stephens 
of Coe Conservatory. An audience which 
completely filled every available space 
was generous in its applause, and there 
were a number of repetitions and en- 
cores. Her program was one which 
might tax the capacity of any singer. 
The warmth, breadth and richness of her 
voice was the subject of a great deal of 
favorable comment among the audience 
and by the newspaper critics. The un- 
usual legato and evenness of the voice 
was distinctly prominent in the opening 
aria from “Sirce,” by Handel. 





Helen Stanley and Francis Macmillen in 
Syracuse Recital 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Dec. 15.—Helen 
Stanley, soprano; Francis Macmillen, 
violinist, and Gordon Campbell, accom- 
panist, appeared Monday evening at the 
Empire Theater in the second of the 
Salon Musicale Series, before a large 
audience. Miss Stanley found favor at 
once and responded to many encores. Mr. 
Macmillen was also eakeer See 





Grand Rapids Hears Mme. Samaroff and 
Werrenrath in Recital 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Oct. 15.—Mme. 
Olga Samaroff, pianist, and Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, were heard in con- 
cert at Powers Theater last evening, un- 
der the auspices of the Mary Free Bed 
Guild. Mme. Samaroff held her audi- 


ence spellbound with her rhythmic life, 
dramatic stress and poetical interpreta- 
tions. In Debussy’s “ Clare de Lune” 
her art expressed keen restrospection 
which was most satisfying. Mr. Werren- 
rath’s splendid voice and artistry won 
favor with his audience. Harry Spier, 
accompanist, was an artistic stimulus. 
E. H. 


FLONZALEYS DELIGHT ATLANTA 








Quartet Under Study Club Auspices— 
Organists’ Guild Recital 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 16.—The Flon- 
zaley Quartet, which appeared here the 
evening of Dec. 13, was accorded by far 
the most enthusiastic reception that has 
been given to any musical offering that 
has been presented this season. This 
was the second of the series of the At- 
lanta Music Study Club. The hall was 
packed, and the audience was thoroughly 
delighted. At the regular meeting of the 
Atlanta Music Study Club, Dec. 13, the 
morning was devoted to a study of Men- 
delssohn, participants being Marie van 
Gelder and Madeleine Keipp. The Music 
Study Club, under the administration of 
Mrs. Armond Carrol, is exerting much 
influence. 

The second of the series of five organ 
recitals of the Georgia Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists was pre- 
sented here Dec. 7 at the North Avenue 
Presbyterian Church by Joseph Ragan. 
Genevieve Voorhees, a talented young 
violinist, assisted. 





Povla Frisch’s Art Delights Smith Col- 
lege Gathering 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., Dec. 14.—The 
first song recital in the season’s series 
of concerts in the Smith College course 
was given last night in John M. Greene 
Hall by Mme. Povla Frisch, the soprano. 
Her interpretation of a program com- 
prising works by Beethoven, Handel, 
Chabrier, Chausson, Debussy, Georges, 
Fevrier and others was instinct with 
lofty quality. Especially memorable was 
the soprano’s singing of four haunting 
Russian songs (sung in French), by 
Borodine, Moussorgsky and Stravinsky. 
Jean Verd accompanied with taste. 

W. E. C. 


Elizabeth Wood Sings for Chaminade 
Club in Hackensack, N. J. 


_At a meeting of the Chaminade So- 
ciety in Hackensack, N. J., on Dec. 11, 
Elizabeth Wood, contralto, was heard in 
a varied group of songs, and also in an 
aria from “Samson and Delilah.” Miss 
Wood sang artistically and with excellent 
volume of tone, With Lewis James, tenor, 
who also appeared as soloist, she sang 
a duet by Hildach. Elmer Zoller was 
at the piano for the singers. 








Schenectady Chorus Sings Capably 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Dec. 15.— The 
Thureeny Musical Club gave a successful 
concert last night at the Mohawk Golf 
Club in spite of the fact that Olive Kline, 
soprano, was unable to appear because 
of illness. Mrs. F. J. Goetz took the 
place of Miss Kline and sang her num- 
bers most satisfactorily. Edward Rice, 
violinist, was also added to the program. 
The chorus, under the direction of Bern- 
ard R. Mausert, sang effectively. Mrs. 
Harold Mott-Smith was accompanist. 
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LILLIAN 


HEYWARD 


Lyric Soprano 
With Brooklyn Nightingale Club, Nov. 11, 1916 


Lillian Heyward, a coloratura soprano, 
who has reached a high place in the musical 
world, and who came into prominence by 
winning the vocal prize at the Welsh Inter- 
national Eisteddfod in Pittsburgh, 1913, 
sang charmingly the “Chanson Provencale,” 
by dell Acqua. As encore she gave the 
Spross “Yesterday and Today” with dra- 
matic interpretation and wonderful tone 
color that brought down the audience.— 
Brooklyn Chat. 


With Brooklyn Saengerbund, Nov. 26, 1916 


The soloist, Lillian Blanche Heyward, 
proved herself to be a colorature singer 
comme il faut, and received a storm of 
applause after each piece she delivered.— 
Brooklyn Freie Presse. 


Very lovely was the soprano voice of 
Lillian Heyward, the soloist—New Yorker 
Herold 


MANAGEMENT: UNITED MUSICAL BUREAU 
234 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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Mme. 


Paderewski Gives Christmas 
Bazaar to Aid Polish Children 
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Left to Right: 
brich and Mrs. 


ME. PADEREWSKI 








@ Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Thaddeus Wronski, Mme. Stojowski, Mme. Paderewski, Mme. Sem- 


Ernest Hutcheson 


(it is Paderewska in Polish), the wife of the noted 


pianist, is conducting a Christmas Bazaar at the Hotel Gotham, New York, 
for the benefit of children who are suffering from the war conditions in Poland. 


In addition to selling Polish dolls 


in national costumes, Mme. Paderewski is 


conducting the sale of fresh country eggs, which, at the present time, should bring 


high prices. 


Among those assisting at the bazaar are Mrs. Ernest Schelling, Mrs. Ernest 
Hutcheson, Beatrice Harrison, Mme. Stojowski, Mme. Sembrich, T. Jarecki and 


Thaddeus Wronski. Messers. 


Stojowski and Paderewski are visitors. 


Attractive books, photographs, pictures and songs are on sale, and there are 
many features of unusual interest, such as the little theater built by Mr. Wronski, 
in which Polish folk plays are given, and the Polish dances by the pupils of the 


Elinor Comstock School. 








Director Claassen’s Songs Effective at 
San Antonio Concert 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 15.—The 
first program of the season of the 
Beethoven Mannerchor was given Dec. 9 
under the direction of Arthur Claassen. 
The follgwing soloists assisted: Mrs. J. 
G. Hornbergern, soprano; Dorothy Pagen- 
stecher, soprano; Mary Aubrey, con- 
tralto; Charles Cameron Bell, tenor; W. 
Herff, baritone; John M. Steinfeldt and 
Mrs. Euegene Staffel, accompanists. The 
San Antonio Symphony Orchestra also 
gave two numbers. A feature of the pro- 
gram was two new songs by Arthur 
Claassen, dedicated to and sung by Doro- 
thy Pagenstecher and which proved melo- 
dious and pleasing. Josef Hofmann gave 
a brilliant recital at Beethoven Hall 
Dec. 7. 


Flonzaleys Inaugurate Greenfield, Mass., 
Woman’s Club Series 


GREENFIELD, Mass., Dec. 13.—The 
Flonzaley Quartet provided a treat here 
recently when it gave the opening con- 
cert of the Greenfield Woman’s Club 
series. The great virtuosity of these 
four players, their perfected ensemble 
playing and the interesting program 
which they offered, held the undivided 
attention of a capacity audience. Espe- 
cially fine was the Beethoven F Minor 
Trio. W. E. C. 





Large Zanesville Audience for Leginska 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Dec. 14.—Mme. Le 
ginska, with Ada Androva as assisting 
artist, presented in Weller Theater on 
Monday evening a program which was 
heard by an exceedingly large audience. 
From the moment when Leginska first 
appeared on the platform she carried her 
audience with her, and, after the Eighth 
Liszt Rhapsody, which was her final num- 


ber, she was compelled to respond with 
two encores. Miss Androva, who spent 
much of her earlier life in this city, was 
greeted by many friends, who greatly 
appreciated the opportunity of again 
hearing her. The program was under 
the auspices of the Thursday Morning 
Music Club. H. W. J. 





Charles W. Clark and Cherniavsky Trio 
in a Denver Concert 


DENVER, Dec. 9.—The Denver Press 
Club presented Charles W. Clark, bari- 
tone, and the Cherniavsky Trio in its an- 
nual concert at the Municipal Audito- 
rium, Dec. 6. The upper section of the 
auditorium was practically empty and an 
echo resulted, which neutralized the ef- 
fect of much of Mr. Clark’s subtle vocali- 
zation, but his fine voice and Beethoven- 
esque personality impressed the audience 
for a’ that. The Cherniavskys thrilled 
by some really brilliant ensemble play- 
ing, and each of the brothers in solo 
numbers revealed unmistakable talent 
and considerable virtuosity, along with 
affectation of manner and an evident am- 
bition to dazzle. J. C. W. 





Stokowski Players Thrill Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 13.—With 
an audience that offered standing room 
only at the opening of the doors for the 
performance, T. Arthur Smith presented 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in its second 
concert of the season. The symphony 
was Haydn’s G Minor, out of which Leo- 
pold Stokowski brought a wealth of tonal 
beauty and intensity such as Washing- 
ton has not had the pleasure of hearing 
before. His rendition of Variations of a 
Theme of Tschaikowsky (Arensky) was 
equally exquisite. The soloist of the oc- 
casion was Alma Gluck, who sang with 
artistic finish. 
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THIBAUD SCORES IN 
BUFFALO RECITAL 


French Violinist Appears Before 
Chromatic Club—Chorales 
Well Sung 


BuFFALO, Dec. 20.—Jacques Thibaud, 
French violinist, gave the first of a 
series of artist recitals arranged by the 
Chromatic Club. There was a large 
audience. The program was an unusual- 
ly fine one, including the “Kreutzer” So- 
nata; Symphony “Espagnole,” Lalo; 
“Poéme,” Chausson, and “Havanaise”’ 
and “Rondo Capriccioso,” Saint-Saéns. 
Particularly fine was the performance 
of the Sonata by the violinist and his 
accompanist, L. T. Griinberg. The other 
numbers were equally satisfactory. 
There was much enthusiasm and many 
recalls. 

The last Saturday meeting of the 
Chromatic Club was devoted musically to 
Bach, his Cantata, “Sleepers Awake,” 
sung by soloists of the different church 
choirs. The Chorales were effectively 
sung and solo numbers by Mrs. Barrell, 
Mrs. Prentiss and Mr. McCreary were 
excellently done. It is due to the enter- 
prise of Mrs. John Adsit that this Bach 
music has been given. 

The S&angerbund Society, Dr. Carl 
Winning, conductor, gave a concert of 
considerable merit recently. Two local 
musicians, Mrs. Salome Jerge Wiseberg, 
mezzo-soprano, and Louise Young, a girl 
in her ’teens with fine pianist talent, 
were the soloists and gave excellent ac- 
counts of themselves. F. H. H. 








Eddy Brown Again Earns Chicago’s 


Critical Laudation 


CHICAGO, Dec. 18.—Eddy Brown’s vio- 
lin recital at Orchestra Hall Sunday 
afternoon substantiated his position as 
one of the most gifted of the younger 
violinists now before the public. It was 
his first Chicago performance since his 
appearance as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and in a program 
in which were included the Beethoven 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, the Max Bruch 
“Scotch Fantasie” and shorter pieces by 
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Charles W. Clark 


“Master of The Song World.” 


oratorio. 


spoken. 


All who 





To those who are engaging artists for recital, 
concert or oratorio, these facts about Mr. Clark 
present themselves with a forcefulness which 
cannot be denied: 


1—He is called by European critics “America’s 
Greatest Baritone.” 


2—By American critics he is named “Master of 
the Song World” and “The World’s Greatest 
Interpreter of Lieder.” 


3—English critics pronounce him the greatest 
singer of oratorio ever heard there—the home of 


4—His diction is flawless in whatever language 
he chooses to sing—every word as distinct as if 


5—His power of interpretation and mastery of 
shading are incomparable. 


6—His great, rich voice, of rarest quality, appeals 
to all and fills any auditorium. 


7—He is among the foremost workers to advance 
the cause of American music and his All-Ameri- 
can programs are attracting wide interest and a 
flood of praise. 


8—His personality instantly attracts his audi- 
ences—and holds them. 


9—He is in constant demand for second and third 
engagements wherever he has been heard. 


these facts seriously into consideration when 
arranging their events. 
complete without a recital by Mr. Clark, whose 
recent recital in New York was one of the 
greatest successes of the year. 


Handel, Beethoven, Saar-Brown, Paga- 
nini-Brown and Paganini, he displayed 
again warmth of tone, musical instinct, a 
vast and comprehensive technical equip- 
ment and artistic traits. I. F. Gruen- 
berg supplied accompaniments’ which 
were praiseworthy, though at times a 
little too much pedal was employed. 
M. R. 


ELMIRA SEASON BRILLIANT 





an Attraction — Musicale 
Club Is Active Force 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Dec. 20.—This is a 
brilliant musical season for Elmira. 
Paderewski appeared at the Colonial 
Theater recently, under the local man- 
agement of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Tingle. 
The Thursday Morning Musicale Club 
presented Francis Macmillen, violinist, 
on Dec. 3, as one of a series of worthy 
concerts. Mrs. Sue B. Fitch is presi- 
dent of the club, which is doing so much 
for the city’s artistic life. 

Among the local musicians who assist- 
ed at the recent musicales were Mrs. 
Tracy B. Sturdevant, pianist; Mrs. Ray 
D. Herrick, soprano; Miss Jacobi, vio- 
linist; Miss Mourhess of Corning, N. Y., 
a guest of the club; Mr. Miles, baritone; 
Marie Hertenstein, pianist; Marie Ed- 
wards and Merritt Welch, accompanists. 


Paderewski 





Constance Purdy Active at Boston’s 
Allied Bazaar 
Wearing a Russian costume, Con- 


stance Purdy, the singer of Russian 
songs, gave her services in the Russian 
booth of the Allied Bazaar, which was 
held recently in Boston. She also loaned 
a great quantity of her Russian collec- 
tion for exhibition. Miss Purdy was 
heard in recital at Jamestown, N. Y., on 
Dec. 28; Warren, Pa., on Dec. 29, and 
in Erie, Pa., she will be heard on Jan. 
12. Miss Purdy has also been engaged 
for a concert in Boston for November of 
next season. 


Lotos Club Honors Dr. Kunwald 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, on Dec. 
15 was the guest of honor of the Lotos 
Club of New York. An interesting pro- 
gram was given by Mildred Dilling, harp- 
ist; Mary Jordan, contralto; Hugh Allen, 
baritone; Paul Kéfer, ’cellist, and John 
Palmer, monologuist. 
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Mr. Clark is now arranging engagements for the season of 1917-1918. 


MR. CLARK’S Address is 800 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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DAISY ALLEN 


Soprano 


‘A Singer of fine voice 
and exquisite taste.’”’ 


‘““A charming inter- 
preter of French songs.’’ 


‘‘Won her critical au- 
dience by her fine lyric 
voice and beautiful dic- 
tion.’’ 


Salons 
Recitals 


Concerts 
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Hudson County Festival Chorus Under 
Arthur Woodruff’s Direction 


JERSEY CiITy, Dec. 19.—Arthur D. 
Woodruff, who already has eight choral 
societies under his direction, will assume 
charge of the work of the chorus of the 
Jersey Hudson County Music Festival 
beginning with the new year. This 
chorus has been under C. Mortimer 
Wiske, but through some friction Mr. 
Wiske, who is from Paterson, resigned, 
and Thornton W. Allen, the executive 
secretary, has secured Mr. Woodruff. Re- 
hearsals will be held Tuesday nights 
starting early in January and a good 
program will be presented in May. Mr. 
Woodruff is the conductor of the Wom- 
an’s Choral Society of Jersey City and, 
now that he has assumed charge of the 
Festival, it is anticipated that many 
more of the choral members will be in 
the festival choir. The headquarters of 
the association are in this city and all 
rehearsals are held in the Lincoln High 
School Auditorium. A. D. F. 





Unreserved Admiration for Leginska 
and Reimers in Scranton 


SCRANTON, Pa., Dec. 16.—The third 
of the Keystone concerts at the Strand 
Theater last evening was an immense 
success, Ethel Leginska, pianist, and 
Paul Reimers, tenor, delighting a large 
audience with a surpassingly fine pro- 

ram. Mme. Leginska’s interpretation 
of the Chopin G Minor Ballade was an 
achievement difficult to better. Her play- 
ing of other Chopin numbers and of Liszt’s 
Eighth Rhapsody embodied great viril- 
ity. Mr. Reimers made a deep impression 
by the charm of his interpretations. He 
was at his best in German lieder, espe- 
cially in the Schubert “Das Lied in 
Griinen.” However, his French songs 
were also highly pleasing, while the in- 
terpretation of “Passing By” was a thing 
to remember. The accompanist, John 
Warner, played excellently. 

w.. RB. FH. 


Carl Doering New Head of Piano De- 
partment in Texas University 


Carl Doering, the well-known pianist 
and composer, who returned from Eu- 
rope to his home city, Philadelphia, a 
year ago and where he taught and ap- 
peared in concerts during the past sea- 
son, is now director of the piano de- 
partment of Texas Christian University 
of Fort Worth, Tex. He has met with 
fine success there and is most enthusi- 
astic over his prospects. He feels that 
the State of Texas is a great field, with 
tremendous possibilities. Since he began 
his duties there the beginning of this 
season, he has appeared in a number of 
recitals with excellent success. His wife, 
the Baroness von Eggers, who is known 
as a prominent European teacher of 
piano, 1s associated with Mr. Doering in 
his work at the University. 








Gifted Violinist Heard in Recital with 
T. Tertius Noble 


Beatrice Horsburgh, the gifted violin- 
ist, appeared in a recital of music for 
violin and organ with T. Tertius Noble 
at St. Thomas’s Church, New York, on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 17. Miss Hors- 
burgh was heard in the Romance from 
Grieg’s C Minor Sonata, a Melartin 
Elegy and Beethoven Minuet and the 
Andante Cantabile of Mozart’s D Major 
Sonata. She played with strong musical 
feeling and excellent technical equipment. 
Mr. Noble in addition to supplying the 
accompaniments for Miss Horsburgh 
played solo compositions by Rachman- 
inoff, Liszt, Schubert and a manuscript 
Pastorale Prelude of his own. 











SAVANNAH AT LAST LAYS CORNERSTONE 
FOR $200,000 MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 














Mayor Piermont Makes Address 
of Welcome to Out-of-Town 
Guests Who Attend Ceremony 
—Choir Sings Especia! Music 
During Exercises—Local Con- 
tralto Heard in Club Program 
After Several Years’ Absence 


AVANNAH, GA., Dec. 15.—An im- 
portant event in the history of 
Savannah took place yesterday when the 
cornerstone of the new $200,000 munic- 
ipal auditorium was laid. Long before 
the appointed hour, crowds began to 
flock to the scene. Numbers of out-of- 
town guests, especially invited to enjoy 
“Hospitality Day,” were present. Mayor 
Pierpont delivered the address of wel- 
come. He said: “It will be a temple 
dedicated to art and industry, to com- 
merce and science, to education and 
religion.” 
During the actual laying of the corner- 


stone, appropriate and beautiful num- 
bers were sung by a specially selected 
choir, composed as follows: E. S. Rob- 
erts, director; Mrs. Worth Hanks, ac- 
companist. Sopranos: Mrs. Sidney Mc- 
Candless Jr.. Mrs. W. H. Myers, Mrs. 
J. deB. Kops, Mellie Price, Marion 
Miles. Altos: Ellen Morgan, Minnie 
Baggs, Mrs. Franz Hubner, Mrs. J. J. 
Gandry, Mrs. W. H. Teasdale. Tenors: 
J. B. Deacy, J. A. Bates, J. O’Mara, 
Chas. Donnelly, E. McEwen. Basses: 
Dr. Bishop, Rob Thompson, Peyre Gail- 
lard, Stuart West. 

The cornerstone was laid with full 





Scene at Cornerstone Exercises of Municipal 











all Po ul aes J 
Auditorium, Savannah. On the 


Platform Are Seen Mayor Pierpont, Bishop Reese, Bishop Kiley, the Grand 


Lodge Officers, Grand Master Miller, 
the Special Choir, at the Extreme Left 


Masonic ceremonies by Grand Master 
Miller and other members of Grand 
Lodge. 

The December concert of the Savan- 
nah Music Club was an interesting oc- 
casion, giving the members and their 
guests the opportunity of hearing Nan 
Harris, contralto, after an absence of 
several years from Savannah. Her voice 
was fresh and lovely in several groups of 
songs. The Club Chorus, under the 
direction of Noble Hardee, sang excerpts 
from Gade’s “Crusaders,” assisted by 


Congressman-elect J. W. Overstreet, 


Nan Harris , contralto, and Charles 


Donnelly, tenor. 

The Junion Music Club’s December con- 
cert, in charge of Sara Wells, was most 
enjoyable. The singing of the Xmas 
carols, to be sung at the Community 
Xmas tree, marked the close of the 
program. 

The music at the recent Elk’s Memo- 
rial was excellently given by a chorus 
of 16 voices under the direction of 
Joseph Steeg. M. T. 





“DEDICATED TO DR. CARL” 





Organist Soon to Introduce Several New 
and Important Works 


Several important organ compositions 
have recently been written for and dedi- 
cated to Dr. William C. Carl, who will 
bring them forward early in the New 
Year at his New York concerts and on 
his recital tours. 

Foremost is a new Symphony for or- 
gan, in four movements, by Louis 
Vierne, the distinguished organist of 
Notre Dame, Paris. The Symphony is 
written on broad lines and is described 
as the most scholarly and comprehensive 
of anything yet done by the noted French 
composer and organist. 

A new Sonata, for organ, by Mortimer 
Wilson, is also on the list, and will soon 
be played by Dr. Carl. Among the 
smaller pieces are “Priére a Notre 
Dame,” by Arthur Hartmann; “April,” 
by Harvey B. Gaul, and “Aphrodite,” by 
Ralph Kinder. 

Dr. Carl is playing an extensive sea- 
son of organ concerts and having un- 
usual success at his appearances. 





Godowsky Plays for Musicians’ Club 


At the Musicians’ Club of New York, 
a brief piano recital by at wg Godow- 
sky was given on Dec. 17. The program 
read as follows: Sonata in E Minor, 


Godowsky ; Musette en Rondeau, 
Rameau; Gigue, Loeilly; Momento Ca- 
priccioso, Weber; Etude, Op. 10, No. 8, 
and Etude, Op. 10, No. 6, Chopin (for 
the left hand alone), free arrangements 
of these four numbers by Godowsky; 
Symphonic Metamorphoses of Waltz, 
“Wein, Weib und Gesang,” Strauss- 
Godowsky. 


Pittsfield (Mass.) Reveals 
Interest in Music 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Dec. 19.—The Pitts- 
field Teachers’ Association held its 
fourth recital of the season in the High 
School Auditorium yesterday, the pro- 
gram being furnished by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestral Club, with Ernest 
Schmidt as conductor and Mr. Cella as 
solo harpist. Although Sousa’s Band 
played to a capacity audience in the 
Colonial Theater on the same night, the 
teachers’ concert was heard by a record- 
breaking audience, and the keenest en- 
joyment was evident. M. G. N. 





Increased 





Anna Fitzin Scores Success in Havana 


R. E. Johnston has received the follow- 
ing Havana, Cuba, cablegram from the 
popular American soprano, Anna Fitziu: 
“Had great success. All papers have 
written more wonderful articles than I 
think I deserve. Kindest regards to all. 
Anna.” 























EMMA ROBERTS 


THE AMERICAN CONTRALTO 


“Singers such as she proved herself to be are exceedingly rare and are 
In the first place Miss Roberts has a voice of extra- 
In the second place she has a.technic of 
Without entering into further details it can be said that 
MISS ROBERTS HAS ONE OF THE FEW GREAT VOICES THAT 
HAVE COME BEFORE THE PUBLIC IN RECENT YEARS, and 
that she uses it with the finished beauty of the genuine old Italian school.”’ 
—W. J. HENDERSON in THE NEW YORK SUN. 


to be cherished. 
ordinary richness and power. 
the first order. 


Exclusive Direction: 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, INC. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Western Associate, James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 














Emma Roberts Soloist with Zach Play- 
ers at Miami University 


Emma Roberts, the young American 
contralto, returned recently from Ox- 
ford, Ohio, where she was soloist with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra at 
a concert given at Miami University. 
Her reception was most gratifying, and 
she was asked to return next season. On 
Jan. 5 Miss Roberts will be the soloist 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
at the National Theater in Washington. 
Upon her return she will immediately 
start for western Canada, where she is 
to appear in joint recital with John 
Powell, the well-known Viringia pianist, 
in Regina and Edmonton. 





Spanish Opera and Operetta for New 
York 


A Spanish opera and operetta com- 
pany, under the management of Fer- 
nando L. Cabello, made its New York 
début on Dec. 20 at the Amsterdam Opera 
House in “Marina” and “El Punao de 
Rosas,” both favorites in the Spanish 
répertoire. Among the singers who ap- 
peared were José Francés, Ricardo Pas- 
tor, Antonio Pastor, Ernestina Romano, 
Alejandro Rodriguez and Manuel Nor- 
iega. On Friday evening, Dec. 22, “Les 
Cocimeros” and “Marona di Cadiz” were 
scheduled. The projectors of the idea 
are negotiating for the lease of a theater 
in New York to give Spanish plays and 
operas. 





’Cello Recital and Herbert Opera Please 
Houston Music-Lovers 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 18.—Antonio 
Sala, Spanish ’cellist, played before an 
audience of 1000 in the City Auditorium 
yesterday afternoon. He proved a pleas- 
ing artist. Patricio Gutierrez, a local 
pianist, acted as Mr. Sala’s accompanist. 
Victor Herbert’s opera, “Princess Pat,” 
was given with a fine cast in a series of 
three performances in the last week. 
The title réle was taken by Anita Ford 
(Anna Tomfordhu), a Houston singer, 
who received her education in this city. 
She performed excellently. W.H 





A Son Born to Mr. and Mrs. Bainbridge 
Crist 


Boston, Dec. 20.—Bainbridge Crist, 
the composer of this city, and Mrs. Crist 
are receiving the congratulations of 
their many friends in the musical world 
upon the advent yesterday of a son into 
their home. The young heir will be 
named Kendall Crist. 
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KREISLER AT PIANO FOR DE WARLICH 





Violinist’s Astonishing Versatility 
Revealed in Basso’s 
Song Recital 


REINHOLD DE WARLICH, bass. Recital, 
AEolian Hall, afternoon, Dec. 20. Ac- 
companist, Fritz Kreisler. The program: 


‘is ba agree ” Schumann; Weihnachtslieder, 
O Cornelius ; “Farewell, Dear Love” and 
ot to Bed, Sweet Muse,’ Robert Jones, 1608 ; 
“A Poor Soul Sat Sighing,” P. Humfrey, 
1647- 1674; “On a Time,’ John Attey, 1622; 
“King Henry, My Son,’ Traditional Cumber- 
land Ballad, 16th Century; “Bonny Earl 
O’Murray,”’ Scottish Ballad 17th Century, ar- 
ranged by F. Kreisler; “The Piper o’ Dun- 
dee,’ Scottish Ballad, 18th Century, arranged 
by F. Kreisler; “Leeze Lindsay,’ Scottish 
Ballad, Late 18th Century, arranged by F. 
Kreisler; “Belle qui tiens ma vie,” Pavane, 
1579, Auteur inconnu; “Charmante Gabrielle” 
and “Invocation a@ Vamour,” Attributed to 
Henry IV; “Vive Henry IV,” 17th Century; 
“Un Réve” and “Dans une Villa Romaine,” 
Raoul Laparra; “La Grotte,’” “Le Faune” 
and “Mandoline,’ Debussy. “Cossack La- 
ment,” Ukrainian Folk Song; “Dumka,” Folk 
Song of Little Russia; “Siberian Convicts,” 
Gretchaninoff ; “Pirouchka,’ “Village, Fool in 
Love” and “Trepak,’ Moussorgsky; “The 

Wolves,” Arensky. 





For the accompanist to enlist a greater 
measure of popular interest and curiosity 
than the soloist borders perilously upon 
something new under the sun. No doubt 
it frequently happens that he actually 
is by far the better of the two and the 
commentator often feels diabolically in- 
clined to reverse the conventional situ- 


ation and mention the soloist only inci- 
dentally. But the present recital was 


something altogether unprecedented and 
extraordinary and Mr. de Warlich need 
not feel in the least slighted if comment 
on his work yields precedence to a word 
about his great associate. 

Mr. Kreisler is a superbly talented 
pianist—a fact not as widely known as it 
should be. Furthermore, he is a great 
accompanist (that the two things are 
not necessarily identical everybody 
knows). New York has heard no greater 
accompanying in a decade than he sup- 
plied for his friend, the Russian basso 
(did anyone, by the way, fail to note the 
international amenities in the situa- 
tion?), nor will any of those present last 
week wish to hear anything finer for the 
rest of their musical lives. In exquisite 
loveliness of tone, in security of rhythm, 
in musicianly appreciation of every del- 
icacy and detail, in perfect adjustment 
of the piano part to the singer, in sym- 
pathy with the soloist’s methods and 
idiosyncrasies, in ideal sense of values 
generally, Mr. Kreisler’s was the ne plus 
ultra of accompanying. As an artistic 
treat it equalled in its way his violin 
performances. There were those present 
who almost wished that the piano, in- 
stead of the violin, had been the instru- 
ment of Kreisler’s choice. 

Mr. Kreisler’s modesty equalled his 
virtuosity. At every moment he endeav- 
ored to preserve a subordinate position 
and bowed to applause only when the au- 
dience made the fact. of its pleasure over 
him so evident that no escape was pos- 
sible. Sometimes he was noticeably em- 
barrassed. But he did capitulate to cir- 
cumstances in one instance. Mr. de War- 
lich left him for a moment to go in quest 
of a forgotten piece of music; after 








First Chicago Recital of 


FRANCES NASH 








Chicago Daily News, Dec. 13-16. 


approached with excellent address. 


Chicago Herald, Dec. 13-16. 


savage countenance and a fist of iron. 
Chopin. 


Chicago Daily Journal, Dec. 13-16. 


this season. 


Chicago Evening American, Dec. 13-16. 


lends itself readily to expression. 
summate ease. 


(Stanley K. Fay) 
Frances Nash showed that her place is with the best of the younger players. 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue and a representative group of Chopin were ~ 


(Felix Borowski) 
Frances Nash showed a considerable gift for the art she has elected to cultivate. 
It is good to harken to a pianist who does not approach the instrument with a 


She played with romantic spirit and elegance of style. 


(Edward C. Moore.) 
Frances Nash is young and shows a large amount of ability. 
and well developed imagination made as agreeable a performance as has been heard 


(Herman Devries) 

Frances Nash made an exceedingly favorable impression, yesterday. She 
showed very fine technical and interpretative qualities. 
All of the florid work was executed with con- 


Chicago Daily Tribune, Dec. 13-16. (F. D. F 
The last of Miss Nash’s program was heard; it provided an opportunity to note 
that the young woman owns excellent reasons for desiring a hearing. 


Miss Nash set forth a pretty gift for 


Her excellent tone 


Her touch is varied and 
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nervously fingering the keys the violin- 
ist rose squarely to the situation by play- 
ing his own “Caprice Viennois” to bridge 
over the hiatus. The audience went into 
ecstasies of delight. It should also be 
recorded that the folk-songs of which he 
figured as arranger showed the same 
skill and fancy as all his adaptations. 
Mr. de Warlich, who is not heard in 
New York as much as he ought to be, 
was in good voice. He displayed in the 
delivery of an insufficiently contrasted 
list of songs a degree of refinement, del- 
icacy and artistic polish possessed by few 
men on the recital stage to-day. One 
could sometimes have wished this art 
animated by a greater spontaneity and 
a livelier show of feeling, but of the 
taste and musicianship which entered 
into his composition of every song there 
could be no question. Nothing on the 
program gave greater pleasure than the 
English songs and Scottish ballads. A 
number of encores were —. 
ee 





PERFORM BRAHMS REQUIEM 





An Inspiring Reading at St. Thomas’s 
with Distinguished Soloists 


The magnificent Brahms Requiem was 
given an inspiring performance by the 
festival chorus of St. Thomas’s Church, 
New York, under the baton of T. Ter- 
tius Noble, on Thursday evening, Dec. 21. 
The chorus was fortunate in having such 
invaluable solo aides as Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander, the soprano, and Arthur Mid- 
dleton, Metropolitan Opera baritone. A 
complete symphony orchestra made up 
pad of Philharmonic and New York 
Symphony players, also helped ma- 
terially to raise the performance to the 
high standard achieved. 

The spacious edifice was nearly filled 
with an audience that heard the Brahms 
music in a devotional spirit. Mr.:-Noble 
had the choral aid of a handful of sing- 
ers from the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. The solo work of Mme. Hudson- 
Alexander and Mr. Middleton was irre- 
proachable. Mr. Noble conducted with 
great insight and penetrated the deeper 
currents of this great Brahms opus. 





Local Chorus to Assist Mancini Com- 
pany in Tampa Opera Season 


TAMPA, FLA., Dec. 23.—Positive an- 
nouncement is made that there is to be 
a season of grand opera here, starting 
Jan. 18, by the Mancini Opera Company. 
In the répertoire will be “Lucia,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “La Favorita,” “Il Trovatore,” 
“Carmen,” “Faust” and “Lohengrin.” A 
feature of the performances will be that, 
while the company carries a large chorus, 
the chorus of the Friday Morning Musi- 
cale of this city will assist. The com- 
pany is being brought here by the Centro 
Asturiano Club, one of the leading Span- 
ish clubs of the city and the perform- 
ances will be on the subscription basis. 
Most of the performances will be given 
at the club theater and the others at the 
Tampa Bay Casino. J. W. L. 





Kreisler Plays to 3000 in Duluth 


DULUTH, MINN., Dec. 15.—F ritz Kreis- 
ler gave a recital in Duluth at the New 
Armory Saturday night, Dec. 2, and since 
that time the city has been prostrate in 
honor before the art of the man. Duluth 
feels a real debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
George S. Richards, to whose enterprise 
it is indebted for the pleasure of this 
wonderful concert. The recital by Kreis- 
ler was the third in a series of an all- 
star-course. Nearly every seat in the 
huge New Armory, which has seating 
capacity of over 3000, was taken, and 
the aoe | ience came not only from Duluth, 
but heavily from Superior, Wis., and all 
the surrounding towns. B.S. R. 





C. Whitney Coombs’s “The First 
Christmas” is to be given under the di- 
rection of the composer at St. Luke’s 
Church, 141st Street and Convent Ave- 
nue, New York, on Jan. 7. The soloists 
will be Adelaide Fisher, Rose Bryant, 
Roy W. Steele and James Stanley. 


JEAN GERARDY A SOLDIER 





News of Noted Belgian ’Cellist Comes 
to His Concert Manager 


Since July, 1914, the whereabouts of 
Jean Gerardy, the noted Belgian ’cellist, 
have not been known. At that time he 
was in Berlin and, at the outbreak of 
the war, it was supposed that he was 
in a German detention camp. 

Word came only recently to his Amer- 
ican manager, R. E. Johnston, from Al 
Canby, Gerardy’s Australian manager, 
that Mr. Gerardy had been in a training 
camp in England for the past six months 
and that he was to go to the front in 
the Belgian army on Christmas day. 

Mr. Canby, who arrived in New York 
from London on Dec. 17, told Mr. John- 
ston that the ’cellist was enthusiastic 
over the prospect of fighting for his 
country. 





Lydia Ferguson Pleases in “Chansons 
en Costume” in Philadelphia 


Lydia Ferguson, the New York color- 
atura soprano, gave her specialty, ““Chan- 
sons en Costume,” in the “Café Chan- 
tant” of the Allied Bazaar, which was 
held at Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, 
on Dec. 14. Miss Ferguson was in ex- 
cellent voice and her offerings were most 
enthusiastically received by the large au- 
dience, which demanded encores. Miss 
Ferguson appeared in several private re- 
citals in New York during the month. 





On Dec. 7, Ernest Schelling, the Amer- 
ican pianist, was the soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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PITTSBURGH AGAIN 
HEARS STOKOWSKI 


Orchestra Draws Large Audience 
without Soloist—Von Kunits 
Assists Chorus 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. 26.—Another 
delightful concert and the second of the 
series was given here last week by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the crowd 


was about as large as at the first per- 
formance, regardless of the fact that 
there was no soloist. The audience rev- 
eled in the splendid work of this organ- 
ization, under Leopold Stokowski. The 
program at Carnegie Music Hall was 
composed entirely of Wagner composi- 
tions. The work of the orchestra in its 
entirety was excellent, Conductor Sto- 
kowski being given a flattering ovation. 

Christine Miller, the Pittsburgh con- 
tralto, had the novel distinction the other 
night at Carnegie Music Hall of singing 
duets with herself, this performance be- 
ing made possible by the reproduction of 
her voice on the Edison phonograph. 
Rudolph Polk, violinist of New York, as- 
sisted. Miss Miller received her usual 
ovation. F 

A well balanced program was given a 
few nights ago, when the Mendelssohn 
Choir gave its first concert of the sea- 
son at Carnegie Music Hall with Luigi 
von Kunits, formerly concertmaster of 
the Pittsburgh Orchestra, as the assist- 
ing artist. He played very acceptably 
the Concerto in D Minor by Vieuxtemps, 
for the violin, and added an encore. The 
choir’s numbers included compositions 
by Elgar, “Sorrow,” by Palmgren, and 
‘Lord, We Pray in Mercy Lead Us,” by 
Sibelius, with soprano solo by Rebecca 
Cameron; “The Swan and the Skylark,” 
a cantata by A. Goring-Thomas, with 
Margaret Thompson, soprano, and Mrs. 
Jane Peckham Alexander, contralto; T. 
Earle Yearsley, tenor, and George C. 
Wahl, baritone. Evelyn Parker gave ex- 
cellent satisfaction at the piano and Wal- 
ter Fawcett at the organ. E. C. S. 








Syracuse Church Installs Practice Organ 
for Use of Students 


SyracusE, N. Y., Dec. 15—The First 
Baptist Church of this city is to have 
the largest organ in the state outside 
of New York City when additions and 
improvements voted at the annual meet- 
ing of the church last Wednesday are 
completed. The church already has a 
fine Casavant instrument, and it was 
voted at this meeting to add a tuba sten- 
torphone section of ten stops to the or- 
gan, making the complete instrument 
worth nearly $50,000. Plans are being 
made for a music festival to be held in 
the church in the spring to take the 
place of the annual May Music Festival, 
which has been temporarily abandoned 
this year on account of the deficit now 
existing and because a large hall is not 
available. In addition to enlarging the 
main organ, it was voted to install at 
once a new practice organ of twenty-one 
stops and two manuals in the chapel of 
the church and rent it to students for 
practice purposes. 





Artists Aid Boston Elks’ Memorial 


Boston, Dec. 4.—At the memorial ex- 
ercises held by the Boston Lodge of Elks 
in the new Orpheum Theater yesterday 
afternoon, music took a conspicuous place 
on the program. The principal features 
were Lucy Marsh, the ‘famous American 
soprano; Bernard Ferguson, the Boston 
baritone; Katherine Kemp-Stillings, vio- 
linist; Arthur Aldridge, tenor; Claire 
Maentz, soprano, and the Harriet Shaw 


Harp Trio. Other numbers on the pro- 
ram consisted of the duet by Antonio 
uarino, tenor, and Alexander Alberini, 

baritone; Herbert Clarke; trumpeter, and 

numbers by the Beethoven Male Quartet. 
W. H. L. 


LOUISE MERTENS WINS PRAISE 








Contralto Heard Effectively in Four Im- 
portant Events 





Louise Mertens, Popular American Con- 
tralto 


Of the many musical events in which 
Louise Mertens, the contralto, has par- 
ticipated this season, four are especially 
prominent. 

At the Gardner School, New York, 
Miss Mertens sang two groups of songs 
by American women composers, among 
which were those of Mary Turner Salter, 
Gertrude Ross, Gena _ Branscombe, 
Marion Bauer, Mary Helen Brown, Fay 
Foster, Florence Turner-Maley and Ger- 
trude Sans Souci. 

At a concert given by the Brooklyn 
Conservatory of Music for the benefit 
of the Samaritan Hospital on Nov. 16, 
Miss Mertens, in splendid voice, was en- 
thusiastically welcomed when she sang 
“I Chose a Rose” by William Stickles, 
“Lass o’ Mine” by Mrs. Maley and a 
number by Gena Branscombe. 

With Louise Forest Eastman, harpist, 
Miss Mertens gave a costume recital of 
three centuries of ballads in the Tues- 
day afternoon musical ‘Artist Course” 
at Jersey City on Nov. 21. Miss Mertens 
gave charming interpretations of old 
Irish, Welsh and English songs, catching 
their spirit and transmitting it success- 
fully. 

Louise Mertens appeared on Dec. 4 in 
a particularly novel program of “Music 
of the Orient and Occident,” at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., under the auspices of the 
Monday Afternoon Club. feature of 
the event was her singing of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s poems from the “Crescent 
Moon,” set to music by William Stickles. 
In these Miss Mertens’ individual charm 
and ingratiating personality were mani- 
fest. 


On Dec. 14, Royal Dadmun, the bari- 
tone, was the soloist at the pre-holiday 
concert of the Singers’ Club of Cleve- 
land. Mr. Dadmun sang with the mem- 
bers of the club as his chorus and also 
appeared as soloist. He was called upon 
to give several encores. 
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FUTURIST MUSIC AKIN TO CIRCUS 


FREAKS, SAYS RODERICK WHITE 


Violinist Calls Ultra-Modernism 
Slavery to Fetish—-A 
Technical Feat 


N these days when one art movement 
engulfs and threatens to efface an- 
other before the average man has had 
time to become initiated into its mys- 
teries, conservatism is probably preserv- 
ing art from disintegration and complete 
decadence. It is no common thing to en- 
counter young artists who, Parsifal-like, 


have turned a deaf ear to the blandish- 
ments of futurism and closed their eyes 
to the ravishingly colored but frequently 
purposeless utterances of the ultra- 
moderns. The young American violinist, 
Roderick White, while endorsing true 
progressiveness, is impatient with any- 
thing that smacks of anarchy in art. He 
reveres religiously the products of the 
great old masters; he values justly the 
music of such born violin composers as 
Paganini, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski; he 
endeavors conscientiously to strain off 
the best from the typically modern out- 
put. But for him a violin is a violin, 
primarily and always a singing instru- 
ment. He demands a melody, something 
for his fingers to thrill under and to 
bring joy into his bow’s sweep. Impres- 
sionism, atmospheric music, Mr. White 
likes only when it possesses actual artis- 
tic value and does not stress simply the 
bizarre. He voiced his feelings on this 
score strongly to a representative of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA one day last week. 

“Impressionism is not freedom, it is 
slavery,” said Mr. White. “It is slavery 
to a fetish; it confounds license with 
liberty. The creations of the futurists 
are comparable to circus freaks. They 
are like the three-headed dog which at- 
tracts attention because of its freakish 
aspect rather than because of the ex- 
cellence of its breeding. 

“The ultra-modern will try to give 
form to his own impression of the form 
of some concrete thing,” Mr. White went 
on. “This form which he has created 
produces in others impressions which, in 
turn, are entirely different from those 
originally received by the composer.” 

The topic switched to the art of pro- 
gram building. Mr. White arranges his 
programs along certain lines based fun- 
damentally on the principle of contrast. 
He emphasizes this principle not only in 
designing the various groups that go to 
make up a program, but in the component 
parts, the individual numbers, of each 
group. In order to achieve sufficient con- 
trast in character, style, tonality and 
values, and to secure effective climaxes, 
Mr. White often studies the architecture 
of his programs for several months. 

In the cadenza of the Paganini Con- 
certo in D—which he played at his re- 
cent New York recital—Mr. White per- 
formed what is probably a technical feat 











Roderick White, the Gifted Young 
American Violinist 


without precedent by playing arpeggios 
in fingered octaves. His belief that this 
method of execution tends to increase the 
effectiveness of the passage led him to 
practise this version for about three 
years. Its tremendous difficulty was 
known to him beforehand, but he 
“tackled” and finally conquered the pas- 
sage. Impatient with those who “play 
down” to their audiences, Mr. White is 
equally removed from that other contin- 
gent which aspires to impress upon its 
hearers the superiorities of “high brow” 
music pure and simple. His three New 
York recitals have demonstrated gradual 
but certain growth, a steady ripening and 
unfolding of powers, with healthy ma- 
turity awaiting him. B. R. 





Miss Schnitzer Conquers Southerners 
with “Romantic” Program 


STAUNTON, VA., Dee. 11.—Germaine 
Schnitzer gave one of her delightful 
“Romantic” piano recitals on Dec. 8 at 
the Mary Baldwin Seminary. This was 
the third time the fascinating young 
artist had appeared here within five 
years. As on past occasions, she created 
hearty enthusiasm. Her program, com- 
prised of works by the romanticists, was 
superbly played. Miss Schnitzer gen- 
erously granted six encores. From 
Staunton Miss Schnitzer departed for a 
concert tour in several cities of Vir- 
ginia. 
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THE NORTH, THE SOUTH, THE EAST, AND THE WEST UNITE IN 
PRAISE OF THIS MOST UNIQUE ORGANIZATION ON ITS RECENT TOUR 


“A performance that surpassed in brilliance anything of a like nature heard in 
the Capital for many years.’’—OTTAWA (CANADA) CITIZEN, 

“The programme was well chosen and showed the versatility and superb musi- 
cianship of each and every member of the Orchestra.’’—LEDGER DISPATCH 
(Norfolk, Va.). 

“The concert given here by the Russian Symphony Orchestra last Saturday 


evening was one long to be remembered. f 
by a Burlington audience,”’’—FREE PRESS (Burlington, Vt.). 


“It seems almost sacrilege to analyze the orchestral rendition of this great work 
It was‘so perfect as a whole, so inspiring 
in its conception that a description of method would seem so utterly prosaic that 
the effect would be ruined.’’—INDIANAPOLIS STAR. 


The Orchestra begins its next tour of the Middle West and 
South in February. A few available dates remain. 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, INC., Aeolian Hall, New York 


Western Associate, James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Cry of the Layman 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Frankly, the writer is a musical lay- 
man with as little knowledge of harmony, 
counterpoint, composition and every 
other phase of music, as the general pub- 
lic performer of music appears to be of 
great phases of human nature. 

Frankly again, this sketch is a criti- 
cism—much for the same reason that 


George Ade, and before him, Mark Twain 
and Artemus Ward, adopted certain 
oddities of spelling or rhetoric or dic- 
tion—to attract attention to certain con- 
ditions that gentle, mellifiluous words, or 
ornamental rhetoric could not touch. 

I have stood by and heard the enrap- 
tured words of musical devotees about 
“such beautiful tones” with about the 
same feeling I would have had if a trav- 
eling man had stood by an engine and in 
poetic rapture exclaimed on “such beau- 
tiful steam.” Steam has a purpose; so 
have tones—neither are the ultimate 
thing desired; they are only the means 
to an end. The teacher or musician who 
can do nothing more than produce 
“tones,” however beautiful, has done no 
more than the fireman when he has pro- 
duced steam— it remains to put both to 
use; to pull a train or drive factory 
wheels; to pull a train of human emo- 
tions or drive the wheels of human 
thought. 

One of the greatest addresses the 
writer ever heard was on oratory, and 
the entire address was taken up by a 
study and contrast of the methods and 
achievements of Isocrates and De- 
mosthenes. Isocrates was learned, pol- 
ished, and adorned his speaking with 
all the graces of rhetoric and diction— 
all was presented through the delightful 
charms of person and personality. The 
people went away exclaiming about “his 
marvelous grace,” “his splendid rhe- 
toric’—but their statements were but 
paeons of praise of his oratorical tech- 
nique and the splendor of his persona} 
manner and elegant graces. _ : 

Demosthenes was not lacking in any 
of these things, but nobody even noticed 
them. He lived in a time when his coun- 
try had needs. The people went away set 
in grim determination saying “Let’s 
Fight.” 

Isocrates attracted to himself. 

Demosthenes attracted to his purpose. 

Isocrates was his own goal. 

Demosthenes pointed to his country’s 
oal. 

. Isocrates was a candle—he made the 
people the moth. i 

Demosthenes was a guiding light to 
accomplishment. . 

In their comments on public musical 
performers, the newspapers are full of 
laudatory phrases about “beautiful 
tones,” “thunderous crashes,” “delight- 
ful trills,” “marvelous runs” on through 
with varyingly adjectived “clearness,” 
“arpeggios,” “low” or “high” notes, “me- 
dium register,” “nuances” “pianissimos” 
and dozens of other things. It is quite 
possible the audience “enjoyed” or was 
“pleased,” it is more probable that the 
performer was encored (this last phrase 
seems to have a kind of sub-conscious 
reference to the box office possibilities), 
and occasionally the audience may be 
“wrought up,” but in most cases this is 
but another way of offering tribute to 
“magnetism,” “popularity” or “artistry” 
of the performer. Seldom or never is the 
reference to any stirring of the emotions 
to higher planes of power, to the inspira- 
tion of active thought, or the arousing 
of purposeful activity. It is almost en- 
tirely the Isocrates form of adoration, 
and seldom or never the Demosthenes 
idea of stirring to activity. _ 

“Adornments” in composition, “tempo 
rebatos” in performance and other tricks, 
both emotional and mechanical, are 
adopted for “effect” much as dressmak- 
ers furbelow and flounce and do other 


and other “difficulties” are wrought into 
music that add neither meaning nor force 
to the music, and with no other apparent 
purpose than to give the critics pegs on 
which to hang laudatory sentences about 
the “skill” of the performer, or show the 
scholastic attainments of the composer. 
These pratings of pseudo skill and learn- 
ing are quite in as good taste and as 
effective as the use by the physician of 
medical terminology in the sick room, 
which is his place of performance. 

Were the teachers of “tremolos,” 
“shakes” and other atrocities to spend 
four weeks is learning to tune a piano, 
and have their ears trained to hear the 
“beats,” and discover what jargon they 
make, the teacher or singer who ever 
used them again would pray for vocal 
paralysis. 

That magnificent quality of tone 
known to orators as the “orotund” (deep, 
rich and round) has been almost vaude- 
villed off the stage, and even out of 
chamber and home music; it is, at times, 
nasaled to us in singing or “crashed” to 
us by pianists. But ordinarily the oro- 
tund is flattened, then case-hardened, and 
catapulted at us until our nerves twinge 
and our ears jangle. 

Apparently, the composer dreads the 
technical scorn of the “fraternity,” in- 
stead of being inspired by the musical 
needs of humanity; the performer fears 
the lambasting of the (pseudo) learned 
musicians instead of seeking to lead the 
music-hungry public. 

The public has begged for music, and 
have been handed “embellishments” by 
the composers, or “scholarly” and “tech- 
nical” “difficulties.” The public has 
asked for singing and playing, and has 
been handed “hard-voiced” “tones,” 
“crashes” and multiplied tricks of emo- 
tional harmony and mechanical tech- 
nique. In a sense, the cry of lack of 
“education” and “appreciation” is the 
challenge to admire mere dexterity, and 
(except that it is in evening clothes, on 
the stage and in polite society) almost 
— one of the dexterity of the prize 

ght. 

Getting a truer simile—the music we 
are asked to admire is more like the 
multiplied (and almost impossible) ob- 
servance of the ceremonial law. And 
there be musical Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees. While these ceremonialists are 
prating of their “learning” and bestow- 
ing their scorn and phials of wrath on 
the “uninitiated,” the public is crying 
“Sirs, we would have some music.” 

So far have embellishments and tricks 
gone that one of the great fundamentals 
of music has been swept (very largely) 
from — observance—rhythm. And 
the public is revenging itself on these al- 
most rhythmless (as usually performed) 
“difficulties” by turning to another form 
that finds practically its whole being in 
rhythm. And until rhythm is fully re- 
stored to the alleged “classical” perform- 
ances, ragtime and other rhythmic forms 
will continue to hold their place as “popu- 
lar music.” 

In only one place is the round richness 
of the orotund found—in the voice of the 
negro; and that is the real secret of his 
popularity in minstrelsy. His voice has 
not been trained into case-hardened flat- 
ness, and he is not skilled in pseudo ac- 
complishments. We don’t listen to him 
for “effects,” he stirs (though but light- 
ly) our hearts and brings to us actual 
scenes and memories of plantations and 
life, and it seems that there are dim 
references to the negro melodies form- 
ing the basis of an American music. 

This is not a plea for negro planta- 
tion songs, but it is a protest against im- 
porting emotions from the Hartz, Ural, 
Carpathian or any other mountains and 
plains. We can’t successfully get our 
emotions worked up or out of the suffer- 
ings of the Poles any more than Chopin 
could have over the White Plains. e 
live in America. Our thoughts are here. 
Our lives are here. Our emotions are 


not good enough actors to develop the 
emotions and thoughts of the Poles, Ori- 
entals, or any other foreigners. Besides, 
we don’t really know what their emo- 
tions and thoughts are, in their greatest 
depths; and in trying to play or sing 
them, or criticise others in performing, 
we — only give a poor imitation of the 
real. 

A new Spenser is needed who can com- 
pose the “Faerie Queene” of American 
music, and is not ashamed of the 


thoughts and emotions of our own 
country. . 
We’re tired of “effects’—we want 
music. 


We’re tired of “tones”—we want them 
wrought into life. 

We’re tired of “scholarship’”—we want 
melody. 

We’re tired of “embellishments”—we 
want rhythm. 

We’re tired of “technique”—we want 
thought. 

We’re tired of “mechanics”—we want 
emotion. 

We’re tired of “admiring” the per- 
former—we want the goals and inspira- 
tion of achievement. 

We’re tired of “skill”—we want musi- 
cal truth. 

We’re tired of being moths—we want 
to be thought human. 

ruly yours, 
“MUSICUS.” 

San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 16, 1916. 





Sees Warning to Singers in Article 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I read with much interest the article 
which appeared in a recent issue of your 
esteemed and valuable paper concerning 


Mr. Henderson’s comment upon Miss 
Lucrezia Bori’s loss of voice. 

This case rightly should be a warning 
to every student of singing and not only 
to the student but to the teacher. Un- 
fortunately for the student of singing the 
average teacher scorns the idea that 
there might be any condition of larynx 
which “his method” cannot overcome. I 
would like to draw the attention of all 
interested in singing to a book recently 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
viz.: “The Natural Method of Voice Pro- 
duction,” by Floyd S. Muckey. This book, 
a veritable revelation to anyone interest- 
ed in voice development, lifts the veil 
from much that has been hidden from the 
singer and teacher of singing, and sets 
forth in plain straightforward language 
principles which, if followed out care- 
fully and intelligently, would make “sing- 
ers’ nodules” as scarce as “hens’ teeth.” 

However, the time seems all too dis- 
tant when the teacher of singing will 
base his assertions upon facts such as 
are found in Dr. Muckey’s book, and not 
send his pupils out to sing and to teach 
talking vaguely of “placing the voice 
in the nose, head or mouth” and an ab- 
solutely unphysiological method of 
breathing, the very struggle in the ac- 
quirement of which proving its fallacy. 

Yours very truly, 
WiuuiaM A. C. ZERFFI. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 22, 1916. 





The Singer Who Shouts 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have rejoiced to see in your edi- 
torial columns and in Mephisto’s clever 
“Musings” condemnation of recent shout- 


ing and screaming by grand opera and 
concert singers. 

The foundation of singing is the power 
to sustain and bind or join tones of a 
“musical” quality. 

Grand opera is a bundle of conventions. 
Who ever heard of a man “singing” as 
he went about to commit a murder? 

The great artist is he who continues 
to “sing,” yet by skill in tone coloring 
and without sacrificing “musical” qual- 


ity, manages to create an impression of 
the fitness of the singing to the situation. 

The ability to sing adequately an air 
by Bach, Handel, Haydn or Mozart is a 
real test of a singer. I am no advocate 
of the singer with the “one-stop” (one- 
color) voice, any more than I advocate 
the use of a one-stop organ for concert 
purposes. But for the sake of the 
younger generation of students of sing- 
ing it should be emphasized that one 
either sings—exhibits the sostenuto and 
legato and avoids ugliness of quality— 
or he does something else. Let the mod- 
ern ultra-realistic declamation be taken 
for what it is; clever in its way and sat- 
isfactory to those who like that sort of 
thing, but also the enemy of the genuine 
art of singing. Grand opera singers of 
this day, for reasons well understood in 
the profession, too often contravene in 
their work the principles of good singing. 
Therefore, let it be stated again and 
again, as you have put it, that they are 
not to be taken, indiscriminately, as 
models for the student. So with press- 
ent-day concert singers. 

Let the student ask himself this ques- 
tion: Why does a man pay $10,000 for 
a violin, when one can be had for $10? 
Or pay $1,500 for a grand piano, when 
a bigger one can be had for less money? 
Is it not chiefly because of a great differ- 
ence in the “quality” of the tone? “Work 
for quality and power will come,” is as 
true now as when first stated by vocal 
instructors generations back. 

FREDERICK W. WODELL. 

Boston, Dec. 20, 1916, 





New York’s Wealth of Church Music 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
How many people are there who go 


frequently to the opera, symphony con- 
certs, recitals, etc., but who pay little or 
no attention to choral music of any kind? 
There seem to be, I am sorry to say, a 
great many music-lovers in and around 
New York—people who understand and 
appreciate the best in music—who do not 
realize the wealth of beauty and inspira- 
tion in some of the sacred music per- 
formed at the larger churches of New 
York City. 

Yet there are a great many who do 
appreciate this class of music, judging 
from the large congregation I encoun- 
tered last Sunday evening. I attended 
that evening a service at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, which consisted 
of a performance of Brahms’s “Re- 
quiem.” The fact that I was compelled 
to stand during almost the entire service 
is of small importance; however, one 
can well afford to stand while listening 
to such music. 

It is a pity that such works are not 
erformed more often. We have a'num- 
er of choral societies in New York, 

but their concerts are few and far be- 
tween, due, I suppose, to the fact that 
most of them are composed of amateur 
talent and require a great deal of re- 
hearsing. But, after all, the best atmos- 
phere in which to hear sacred music is 
in a church, and so long as we have 
such choirs as those of St. Bartholomew’s 
and St. John the Divine, we have little 
cause to complain. 

Sincerely, 
S. W. Dory. 
East Orange, N. J., Dec. 9, 1916. 





What This Paper Is Doing 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I take pleasure, as always, in sending 
a remittance for a very welcome publi- 
cation which finds its way to my home 
every week of the year. 

MusicAL AMERICA is_ standardizing 
music in this country in a more posi- 
tive way than is any other effort in this 
direction. 

We need simply to emphasize the ideals 
set forth upon the pages of MUSICAL 
AMERICA in order to realize all we are 
striving for in this most democratic 
period of the world’s musical history. 

Very truly yours, 
CAROLINE V. SMITH. 

Department of Music, 

Winona State Normal School, 
Winona, Minn., Dec. 16, 1916. 
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KUNWALD TELLS WHY HE IS AN 
EXPONENT OF RICHARD STRAUSS 


Cincinnati Conductor Relates How Successive Experiences of 
Meeting the Composer and Watching Him at Work Gen- 
erated an Ever-Increasing Admiration for the Man 








R. ERNST KUNWALD, conductor 

of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, has a ready answer to the question, 
“How is it that you who are such a 
devoted admirer of the classics are also 
such a determined exponent of Richard 
Strauss, not only playing his composi- 
tions on all possible occasions, but even 
conducting them by heart?” 

“It is true,” responded Dr. Kunwald, 
“I do admire Richard Strauss more than 
any other modern composer. No other 
has the originality of invention, the glow 
of passion and the symmetry of archi- 
tecture which this great modern pos- 
sesses. I admire him greatly as a musi- 
cian, but I also admire him as a man, 
as I have had ample opportunity to be- 
come well acquainted with him. In dis- 
position he is most modest and unas- 
suming. People declare that he is too 
excellent a business man to be a great 
artist. Probably what has given rise to 
this impression is that he possesses a 
true Bavarian characteristic, in that he 
speaks very bluntly of everything con- 
cerning himself and in artistic matters 
he expresses his opinion very fearlessly. 


First Meeting 


“T met Strauss for the first time at 
the great festival in Weimar in 1894. 
He was then a young conductor at the 
Hof Theatre in Weimar and his fame 
had just begun to spread. I, who was 
a beginner, and quite unknown to him, 
introduced myself to him. His manner 
could not have been more cordial or 


’ 


the piano score of his opera ‘Guntram, 
which was then given its premiére. I 
must say at this time neither the man 
nor his opera aroused any very great en- 
thusiasm on my part. The first really 
great impression I received of Strauss 
was when I heard him conduct four years 
later a rehearsal of ‘Death and Trans- 
figuration’ and ‘Till Eulenspiegel.’ His 
genius in the latter struck me like a 
lightning flash. Asked about my im- 
pressions after the rehearsal, I said: 
‘Ein Ereigniss,’ a ‘great event’ indeed. 
From this moment Richard Strauss tow- 
ered above all modern composers. This 
was in Weimar in 1898. From that time 
I became an ardent admirer of Richard 
Strauss. ‘Also Sprach Zarathustra’ also 
belongs to this period. 

“Strauss’ subsequent development in 
‘Don Quixote’ and ‘Heldenleben’ did not 
appeal to me so much. It was not until 
the Frankfurter Tonkiinstler Fest in 
1904 that I received another great im- 
pression of Strauss. This was when he 
conducted the ‘Domestica,’ which I con- 
sider to be his greatest lo aig « work. 
In this composition he employs his own 
vivid and rich style with careful elabora- 
tion based on the solid masterworks of 
past times. I don’t hesitate to call it 
my favorite of all his compositions. The 
impression which he made on me with 
this work was overwhelming. 


Hailed Him as “Master” 


“I must relate a little incident which 
happened about this time and which 
testifies to the man’s modesty and as well 
to his sense of humor. After the con- 
cert a great reception was given in his 


present. I was then first kappelmeister 
of the opera in Frankfurt. As I went to 
his table to shake hands with him and 
congratulate him on the success of the 
concert, he was relating with great glee 





Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


to the group about him, that a certain - 


musical enthusiast had just come up to 
him and with a most serious countenance 
and with the greatest solemnity of man- 
ner had said, ‘Herr Strauss, Allow me 
to call you master’ (Erlauben Sie dass 
ich Sie Meister nenne). Everybody 
about the table joined in the laughter. 
However, I became serious and said, ‘I 
really don’t think that such a joke. I 
couldn’t express myself otherwise.’ I 
was indeed delighted when he said, 
‘Wenn Sie dass sagen, ist es was anders, 
(If you say that it is a very different 
matter). 


“Another evidence of Strauss’ modesty 
was given me several days later when 
this great master of orchestration said 
to me (he had been conducting the Val- 


perience to conduct a Wagnerian opera, 
We other fellows are always experiment- 
ing, but he always hits the nail on the 
head.’ Another one of his remarks to 
me was ‘Conducting is a strange art, 
When you just begin to know it you have 
to die.’ ” A. K. H. 





GILBERTE’S BOSTON RECITAL 





Composer Assisted by Benjamin Berry 
and Sheldon Holcombe 


Boston, MAss., Dec. 16.—Hallet Gil- 
berté, the composer-pianist, with Ben- 
jamin Berry, tenor, and Sheldon Hol- 
comb, baritone, presented a program of 
his own compositions in Steinert Hall, 
this city, on Wednesday evening, Dec. 13. 
Messrs. Berry and Holcomb were heard 
in several groups of Mr. Gilberté’s songs, 
with the composer playing the accom- 
paniments. Mr. Gilberté was heard in 
two piano solos, Nocturne and Fantasie, 
of his own writing. 

Mr. Berry, whose voice showed marked 
development since he was last heard 
here, gave a most interesting perform- 
ance, vocally and interpretatively. His 
singing of the “Song of the Canoe,” 
“Singing of You” and “Ah, Love But a 
Day” was particularly eloquent. Mr. Hol- 
comb possesses not a_ large voice, but 
it makes up in quality what it lacks in 
volume. 

There was a large audience that 
warmly greeted the composer and _ his 
associates. 





New Carpenter Symphony to Be Heard 
at Norfolk Festival 


The annual meeting of the Litchfield 
County (Conn.) Choral Union was held 
on Dec. 15 at Delmonico’s, New York, 
Edward P. Jones presiding. Mr. Jones 
was re-elected county president. Among 
the features announced for the next Nor- 
folk Festival are the first performance 
of a new symphony by John Alden Car- 
penter, Elgar’s “King Olaf” and Kreis- 
ler and Zimbalist in a Bach concerto for 


charming. He even entrusted me with 


honor, at which many celebrities were 


kyrie) : 


‘You see, it is a wonderful ex- 


two violins. 


























May PETERSON 


Prima Donna Soprano, Opéra Comique, Paris 


Wins Two New York Triumpus In OnE Day 


On the afternoon of December 19th, Miss Peterson gave a recital in Aeolian Hall. 


On 


the evening of the same day she appeared as soloist for the Music Art Society in Carnegie Hall. 
Extracts from the New York papers covering both concerts are printed below. 


MISS PETERSON’S RECITAL IN AEOLIAN HALL AND THE CARNEGIE HALL CONCERT 


“Miss May Peterson, American so- 
prano, with Francis Moore at the piano, 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall and proved 
to a large and demonstrative gathering 
of music lovers that she fully deserved 


all the praise she had received a year 
ago.”—Max Smith, American, Dec. 2oth, 
1916. 


“In a set of German songs Miss Peter- 
son was able to use her vocal powers to 
the best advantage. 


“She sang with much variety in taste 
and sentiment and with a voice of more 
even tone throughout, as well as rare 
charm and grace in coloring.’—New 
York Sun, December 2oth, 1916. 


“Miss May Peterson sang even better 
than last season when her first recital 


MANAGEMENT 


here caused considerable excitement. She 
is possessed of one of the loveliest voices 
on the concert stage, and she has ac- 
quired a vocal polish that is good to 
hear.”—New York Herald, Dec. 2oth, 
1916. 


“In Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, 
Miss May Peterson gave a song recital. 
Miss Peterson’s singing is already well 
known here. She was particularly ad- 
mirable yesterday in the German songs 
she had chosen.”—-New York Globe, Dec. 
20th, 1916. 


“Miss May Peterson, a young soprano 
who has established herself as a singer 
with an appealing manner and a sound 
method a presenting songs, gave a re- 
cital yesterday afternoon at Aeolian 


Hall. She had arranged an interesting 
programme in Italian, German, French 
and English, and her account of it added 
to the good impression she had already 
made.”—New York Journal, Dec. 2oth, 
1916. 


“Miss May Peterson gave pleasure to 
a large audience by singing with agree- 
able voice and command of different 
styles.,—New York Evening Post, Dec. 
20th, 1916. 


“The first half of her programme was 
exquisitely sung, with a voice which has 
grown broader, steadier and more ap- 
pealing since New York first heard it 
last season.”—-Sigmund Spaeth, Evening 
Mail, Dec. 20th, 1916. 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


P.S. Atthe Concert of the People’s Symphony Society, December 24 at Carnegie Hall, Miss Peterson won her third New York 
triumph of the weck, singing in the place of the announced soloist. 
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BETTER MUSIC FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


A constructive movement that goes straight at the 
heart of things is the campaign that is being urged to 
extend a worthy system of music teaching to the rural 
public schools. Max Schoen related in a letter to the 





Open Forum in the Nov. 25 issue that, largely owing 
to MUSICAL AMERICA’S exposition of the subject, the 
Tennessee State Federation of Music Clubs had organ- 


ized a committee to plan better musical education for 
the schools of the state. 

Another commonwealth in which the idea is taking 
hold is Kansas, where, as recorded in the last issue, the 
convention of the State Music Teachers Association was 
much impressed by the suggestion of Walter McCray 
that the association conduct a musical survey of the 
rural schools of the state and bring about the general 
adoption of a credit system for music courses. 

That the carrying out of such an educational scheme 
may be entirely practicable one gleans from the article 
by Felix J. Koch in our Nov. 18 issue in which he de- 
scribed how a “Circuit Music Teacher Spreads Happi- 
ness Among Indiana Farms.” An adequate course in 
music is feasible for even the schools in the smallest 
hamlets; several townships can pool their musical ex- 
penditures and share the services of the same circuit 
music teacher. 

A further suggestion of Mr. McCray is of value. He 
states: 

“I believe every town in Kansas should have a spring 
festival given by school children. Would it not be 
practicable for this Association to have a festival pro- 
gram to suggest to every school in the State? The 
program could be the same for every town and changed 
each year.” 

Why not go farther than that? Think of the stim- 
ulus to the young people’s interest if the school choruses 
of neighboring communities were to be merged in one 
great festival. Some means of financing the event 
could be contrived; and the project is musically feasi- 
ble, as shown by the success with which the choruses of 
the New York high schools unite each year in singing 
a big work which they have severally been rehearsing 
during the season. Further, add the element of com- 
petition to this inter-school festival and you make it an 
inspiring force positively dynamic in its effect upon the 
children. 

This is a campaign aimed straight at the center of 
a great musical need in our country. Thanks to the 
talking-machine, the farmer no longer has to go without 
his musical entertainment—he can treat himself to a 
Kreisler or a McCormack recital as readily as the city 
man. However, he has as yet had no influence brought 
to bear upon his lack of self-expression in music—a 
lack that has been due to the drab repression of his life. 
Nowadays, to be sure, that existence is enlivened by 
the automobile, as well as by the phonograph. With 
the initiating of the farmer’s children into the beauties 
of music and into the greater opportunities for self- 
expression thereby, we may hope to see the next gen- 
eration of farm folk as one of the strongest regiments 
in our army of music lovers. Furthermore, this spread- 
ing of a desire for beauty in the rural districts may 
make farm life so normal and well rounded as to call a 
halt to the exodus of country folk to the big cities—an 
exodus that threatens the continuance of our agricul- 
tural supremacy. 





A CENTENNIAL SOLEMNITY 


There are centenaries and centenaries. Some we cele- 
brate deliriously; others we record for the sweet sake 
of statistical exactitude; still others we do not record 
at all, chiefly because we do not know of their occur- 
A few years ago, when a full century between 
the birth of Liszt and Wagner and ourselves had re- 
volved to completion sounds of joy, festivity and—criti- 
cism (which never relinquishes its rights) filled the 
land, making life more pleasant for some and more 
miserable for others. Even more recently a handful of 
individuals who like to do that sort of thing took it 
upon themselves to remind us that Ernst, perpetrator of 
various violinistic abominations, had been brought to 
light just a hundred years before. That time no sounds 
of gladness or controversy greeted the announcement. 
A week or so ago, the esteemed New York Sun pro- 
claimed editorially another centennial—this one the 
fault of John Curwen. To be frank, we had quite for- 
gotten this undoubtedly worthy person. In all likeli- 
hood, we were not alone in our transgression. 

To come to our muttons, let us chronicle that John 
Curwen was an Englishman, and that he claims cen- 
tury honors of a sort by virtue of consummating what 
somebodv called “one of the most British things in mu- 
sic.” Specifically, he devised the Tonic Sol-fa system. 
Perhaps he is not entitled to full recognition for doing 
So since a very proper and Victorian lady, entitled Sarah 
Ann Glover, helped him to commit it. Whether he 
fathered it more than she mothered it we cannot say. 
But we expect readers to bear gently with us in our 
ignorance. : 

Most of us know what the Tonic Sol-fa is. Some 
may even wish they didn’t. Not everyone realizes how 
or when the system, which they inwardly or outwardly 
curse, came into being. Naturally, your student knows 
all about the excellent Guido of Arezzo, who was at the 
bottom of it all when, quite a number of centuries ago, 
he called the six notes into which he divided the mu- 


sical scale by the i.ames of the first syllable of each line 
in a hymn to St. John. And so, even to-day it is much 
easier to find people who know their scales as “do, ray, 
me, fa” and so oa, than in the alphabetical designations. 

John Curwen adapted this nomenclature in a way to 
make sight-singing easier for the common herd. He 
and his companion made a beautifully complicated mess 
of the whole thing and thought their notation would 
displace other methods. It did not exactly do that, but 
it has, nevertheless, survived, and some people claim 
to find it very useful. Inasmuch as these Tonic Sol-fa 
folk are generally of an aggressive disposition, and 
since, in the fullness of Christmas spirit, we have no 
stomach for combativeness, nothing derogatory to the 
sacrosanct system shall be uttered here. We only de 
sire to inform those who wish to do their centenary 
rites that now is the time for the frolic. 
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Beatrice Harrison and “Laura” 


The distinguished young English ’cellist, Beatrice 
Harrison, now in America, is shown in the picture with 
her pet parrot, “Laura.” Strangely enough, the parrot 
speaks German and Spanish, but not English. The 
Harrisons acauired the bird in Berlin and add that it 
learned Spanish from a Spanish opera singer, to whom 
it belonged for many years. Miss Harrison is in the 
act of introducing her Aberdeen terrier puppy, “Betsy 
Trotwood,” to “Laura.” The picture was made last 
summer at the Harrison home in England. 

Morrisey—Marie Morrisey, the New York contralto, 
has been honored by the Horticultural Society. A new 
flower is to be named after her and catalogued in her 
name. An officer of the society wrote her that she 
would be “catalogued not only by Edison, but in the 
horticultural book.” 


Riegger— A cablegram just received from Berlin 
states that Wallingford Riegger, who is the first Amer- 
ican to conduct a winter season of Bliithner Symphony 
Orchestra concerts in Berlin, is to give Edgar Stillman 
Kelley’s “New England Symphony,” a Berlin perform- 
ance on Feb. 6. 


Gibson—Dora Gibson, the English dramatic soprano, 
who has been heard in concert in all parts of the coun- 
try this season, has left for Canada, where she will 
spend the holidays in Montreal and Ottawa. During 
her stay she will sing at a private recital for the Duke 
of Devonshire, the new Canadian Governor-General. 


Damrosch—Walter Damrosch, conductor of the Sym- 
phony Society of New York, received his first real 
lesson aS an accompanist conductor from Lilli Lehmann 
when he was a young musician at the conductor’s desk 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, relates the Wash- 
ington Post. Lehmann sang in the. German operas and 
often in the French and Italian operas, which were 
allotted to Mr. Damrosch. One day she turned to him 
and said: “Walter, watch the mouth of the singer and 
breathe with her. The orchestra will follow your beat. 
They do not need your eye, but the singer is lost unless 
she can feel the conductor with her all the time.” 


McCormack—When John McCormack will have com- 
pleted the autobiography for which he has been collect- 
ing material for several years, it is likely that the two 
weeks beginning Nov. 19 and ending Dec. 3, 1916, will 
be recorded as the busiest and most eventful of his pro- 
fessional career. In those two weeks he sang to 35,000 
persons at six concerts; heard his own voice as recorded 
on the phonograph by means of a modern wireless in- 
vention, several miles away from the spot where the 
phonograph was being operated; appeared as a “super” 
in one of Charlie Chaplin’s comedies; played several sets 
of tennis with the former champion of the world, 
Maurice McLaughlin; bagged thirty-seven Mallard 
ducks during a day’s shooting expedition, and purchased 
a half interest in what promises to be one of the great 
copper mines of the country. 
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T the “Francesca da Rimini” pre- 
miére we discovered a new way in 
which the motion pictures have educated 
us. In the future when we feel like see- 
ing “battle, murder and sudden death” 
we shall go to the “movies,” not to grand 
opera. If we had not viewed the monu- 


mental battle scenes in “Intolerance” and 
“A Daughter of the Gods,” we might 
not have realized how ridiculous was the 
mock combat in “Francesca,” with its 
airy hurling of rubber rocks. And as for 
Giovanni's killing of the two lovers, they 
must have died from the exhaustion of 
singing Zandonai’s music—certainly not 
from the baritone’s puny sword thrusts. 

One puzzled spectator, seeing’a Latin 
salutation, SALVE, over the door in 
Francesca’s apartment, asked us: “What 
do they have the salve for?” 

“Must be to heal the wounds inflicted 
in that battle,” we answered. 

x * * 


Have you noticed that we haven’t 
taken H. E. Krehbiel to task in 
Point and Counterpoint for a couple of 
weeks? Well, it isn’t possible to call our 
least favorite critic to account for every 
unjust or foolish statement that he 
makes, for this paper is published only 
weekly, while he writes every day. That 
is why we passed over his toadying to 
the Boston Symphony and his patroniz- 
ing attitude toward New York’s orches- 
tras, as expressed in the following: 

Can and ought we to be profoundly grate- 
ful that while we spend twice or thrice as 
much money every year on our symphony 
organizations as does Major Higginson, and 
while we have twice or thrice as many capa- 
ble musicians axl Boston, we must yet wait 
for the coming the Boston men, with Dr. 
Muck at their head, to hear a symphony 
played as Schumann’s “Rhenish” was played 
last night. 

We were glad to see that H. E. K. re- 
ceived a rebuke from a director of the 
New York Symphony Society, Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Hicks in a letter to the Tribune, 
which he reproduced on Dec. 17. But 
when, quoting the above objectionable 
passage, why did she overlook a still 
more patronizing one? Here it is (speak- 
ing of Dr. Muck): 

There were some old New Yorkers whom 
mayhap he made to sigh heavy-heartedly be- 
cause he played so well. 

There, there, little Henry! Did they 
make ’oo feel sad? And do nasty people 
heap upon you “personal abuse, sent al- 
ways anonymously,” which is “easily dis- 
posed of—a smile and the waste basket,” 
as you relate? Well, we must confess 
one thing—we don’t blame them. 

- * ” 

One would think that the Metropolitan 
Opera song-birds were squawking like 
geese, to judge from the comments of 
some of the critics. Says Henry T. 
Finck in the Evening Post of two of the 
singers: 

The condition of their voices brought 
to mind what an unprincipled person 
has called the “Yeller Peril’—a real 
peril at the Metropolitan. 


Personally, we feel that the chief 
thing the company lacks’is prima donnas 
not only of fine voice but of great per- 
sonal charm and pulchritude, such as 
stir the latent sense of romance in the 
masculine heart. We ourselves have 
ceased to haunt the opera house since 
Lucrezia Bori’s lovely person began to 
be missing from this stage and since 
Geraldine Farrar betook herself to Chi- 
cago for half of each season. 

+ * 7 


Willis: “The wedding of your daugh- 
ter and Count de Broke didn’t begin on 
time. What was the cause of the delay?” 

Gillis: “We were obliged to make a 
shift in the music at the last minute. We 
couldn’t use ‘O Promise Me’ because it 
reminded the Count of his notes, and we 
had to cut out the ‘Wedding March’ be- 
cause his bankruptcy proceedings come 
up in that month and Mendelssohn is the 
name of his principal creditor.”— 
“Puck.” 

+ * + 

One of our good friends, hiding behind 
anonymity, sends us “A Few Definitions 
from an Artistic Dictionary”: 


A 


_Avarice—A __ seventy-year-old_ coloratura 
singing a florid aria on her tenth “farewell” 
our. 


Art—Bread and butter; also, something 
more highly developed in me than in you. 


M 


Me—The most common word in the art- 
ist’s vocabulary. 


S 
Sing—Something no other artist is able to 
do. 
I 
I—See ‘‘Me.” 
P 
Play, Perform, etc.—See ‘Sing.”’ 
T 


Temperament—Like Charity, “Covers a 


multitude of sins!” 





* * * 


Another anonymous friend, a New 
Yorker, has found in the South Side 
Signal of Babylon, N. Y., the following 
bit: 

A Manager’s Opinion 

“Nero fiddled while Rome burned.” 

“I don’t believe it. No violinist would 
consent to appear on the same program 
with a pyrotechnic display.” 

* * * 


Notice how the talking-machine people 
made the most of Reinald Werrenrath’s 
concert in Grand Rapids—it’s from an 
“ad” in the News, captioned “This Is a 
Message for Father’: 


“Werrenrath” comes to Powers’ The- 
ater tonight. What does that name 
suggest to you? Try it out on the fam- 
ily. Is it a drama, a musical comedy 
or an opera? Do you know? Do any 
of the family know? That’s only one 
question of thousands that a Victrola 
owner could answer and yet you stand 
on the sidelines and refuse to believe 
when the evidence is laid in your lap, 
face up. 


At best, none of the family knows how 
to spell the baritone’s first name. While 
reading copy last we ran across both 
“Rheinhold” and “Reinhald” in the cor- 
respondence. 

* * * 

At Mr. Werrenrath’s last New York 
recital his seven-year-old son, George, 
sat in one of the boxes. During the re- 
cital, Werrenrath Pére called the atten- 
tion of his accompanist, Richard Ep- 
stein, to the lad and remarked: 

“There’s my son, George, up there; it’s 
his first concert.” And Mr. Epstein 
replied: 

“What’s the 
naughty lately?” 

* 


matter—has he _ been 
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Here’s a new French composer, “dis- 


covered” on the recital program of 
Sacha Votitchenko: 
ee BOR toe ewsoeenen Quatorze 


Perhaps some day the tympanon artist 
will play this one for us: 
BOE SIS OPE Ee ee ee Quinze 


An “ad” of two Winter Garden come- 
dians in the New York Telegraph states 
that they will soon be “starred by the 
Shuberts in a new musical comedy which 
is being especially written for them. 
Book by Harold Atteridge and score by 
several Winter Garden librettists.” 

Ha! Now we know who writes the 
Winter Garden music—it’s the libret- 
tists. 

* * * 

To get this one, you have got to pro- 
nounce the S of the lady’s last name 
with a Z sound and rhyme it with “fine.” 
Paulo perpetrated the atrocity: 

“Say, that Elena de Sayn must be a 
good drawing card!” 

Suppose we have Paulo drawn and 
quartered? 

The “Ayes” have it. 

* * * 


As to music with meals, the Los An- 
geles Music Student makes this sugges- 
tion: 

Why not teach lip reading in the schools 
so that future generations may be able to 
“converse” while eating in restaurants? 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession— its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literature, describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 
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CARUSO’S ELDER SON, 
RODOLFO, CALLED TO 
COLORS IN ITALY 
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Caruso, Son of the Great 


Enrico 


Rodolfo 


European despatches of Dec. 16 an- 
nounced that Rodolfo, the elder of the 
two sons of Enrico Caruso of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, had been called 
to the colors in Italy. Rodolfo is eigh- 
teen years old and has been studying at 
Leghorn preliminary to a naval career. 
The tenor named his son after “Bo- 
héme’s” hero and the youth is known 
among his intimates as “Fofo.” 





Music for Every Occasion 


The cinema lady pianist who could 
think of nothing more appropriate than 
“The Close of a Perfect Day” with which 
to play out a blood-and-thunder film 
should get in touch with the American 


firm which specializes in “movie music,” 
remarks the London Daily Chronicle. 
For the paltry sum of ten cents per “set” 
she can obtain program music for any- 
thing in the film line, from “light adagio 
and andante movements, good for quar- 
rels or agitation in society dramas,” to 
“heavy misteriosos and agitato-hurries,” 
judiciously varied with “lamentations” 
and “aftermath andantes” designed for 
“scenes of incendiarism, premeditated 
murder, and heavily plotting leading to 
fights and tumults or ending in despair 
and _ death.” For burglary scenes 
“sneaky music” is provided. 


SINGS PLANTATION MELODIES 





Novel Recital Reveals Nelda Stevens as 
Able Exponent of Negro Music 


_A novel program made up of planta- 
tion songs in use before the Civil War 
was the offering of a young soprano, 
Nelda Hewitt Stevens, who gave a re- 
cital in the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, 
New York, on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 
12. Miss Stevens appeared in the cos- 
tume of 1860, and the stage setting was 
also designed to conform with that 
period. The program was exceedingly 
short, some of the negro melodies being 
no more than fragments of a dozen bars 
or so. Three songs, “Papa Va la Riv- 
iére,” “En Avan Grénadie” and “Salang- 
adou,” were creole; the others were in 
typical negro dialect. 

That Miss Stevens is warmly in sym- 
pathy with this music was evident from 
the genuine pathos which suffused her 
singing of certain of the melodies, nota- 
bly “Round About de Mountain” and 
“Massa Gwine Sell Us,” true gems both. 
She prefaced each song with a few words 
designed to create a more intelligent ap- 
preciation. Such songs as “I Done, 
Done” and “Done Conju’ed Me” were a 
strange mixture of humor and pathos. 
Miss Stevens has a fairly good voice and 
its flexibility adapted it admirably to her 
songs. Arthur Bergh, at the piano, was 
highly efficient. B. R. 





At M. Bagby’s third morning musicale 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
Dec. 18, Mmes. Gadski and Matzenauer 
sang and Fritz Kreisler played. Richard 
Hageman and Carl Lamson were at the 
piano. 
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A Test of Philadelphia’s Demand 
for Opera of the Popular Type 











By H. T. CRAVEN 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 25. 

To sing or not to sing; that is the question: 
Whether ’tis better for a show to suffer 

The cold indifference of a heartless public 
Or by disbanding end it? To quit: to die 
No more; and by that death to say we end 
The due-bills and the grim financial shocks 
The stage is heir to—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To quit, to die, 

To cease: to shatter dreams: ay, there’s the 


rub; 
And just before that death, what hopes may 

come 
To make us think we ought to persevere 
Must give us pause: there’s the respect 
That makes calamity so long drawn out, 
For who would bear the rows of empty seats, 
The reviewers’ wrongs, the social slothfulness, 
The pangs of misprized art, the crowd’s delay, 
The insolence of rivals and the spurns 
Ambitious opera of the unworthy takes 
When that itself might its quietus make 
With prompt surrender? 

ties 


Who'd give novel- 


To grunt and sweat the while rehearsing 
them 

But that the dream of something like re- 
ceipts, 


That undiscovered favor from whose bourne 
No manager can turn, puzzles the will 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
In hope of profits that we hunger for? 

Thus patronage may make us rise or fall, 
And thus the artist’s hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
May in this way their schedule turn awry 
And lose the name of opera. 

* * * 

All of which perverted soliloquy is in- 
tended to convey something of the Ham- 
let-like character of the new Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera enterprise which made 
its first appeal for public favor last week. 
On the heels of almost fulsome reviews 
of the initial productions came the can- 
cellation of two performances and then 
the inevitable rumors of prompt disaster. 
Then the report proved as premature as 
the election of Hughes. The Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company survives, 
and is to continue the pursuit of its ad- 
mirable mission of good popular-priced 
music drama. The gage for public sup- 
port has been cast. Indorsement of the 
project is plainly up to music-lovers. 
Presentations of “Lucia” and “Trova- 
tore” are promised for the Academy of 
Music to-day, and out-of-town produc- 
tions in Harrisburg and Wilmington are 
scheduled. The “dream of something 
like receipts” abides. 

And let it be stated with emphasis that 
the caliber of the first two offerings 
amply warrants’ substantial favor. 
Skepticism of so ambitious an enterprise 
was only natural. On the artistic side, 
at least, all doubts were removed when 
the curtain fell on the first act of 
“Lucia” in the Academy last Monday 
evening. Mr. Rosenbach has an opera 
company of sterling worth. There is no 
taint of the amateurish in his produc- 
tions. Philadelphians interested in good 
music can only hope for the success of 
his endeavors. But the tremendous ob- 
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stacle of public indifference is yet to be 
overcome, Enthusiasm of a _ staunch 
handful of unshakable opera-goers, how- 
ever hearty, is lacking in solid suste- 
nance. 

Mr. Rosenbach, in the sort of speech 
that recalled Oscar Hammerstein, plead- 
ed earnestly and reasonably at the 
“Lucia” performance on Monday for a 
deserved measure of popular support. 
The production had disclosed a thorough- 
ly serviceable tenor in Forrest Lamont, 
a resourceful and exceedingly comely 
Bride of Lammermoor in Regina Vicar- 
ino, and an orchestral director of solid 
worth in Maestro Ettore Martini, who 
valiantly infused new life into the vapid 
Donizetti instrumentation. The chorus 
was well drilled and sonorous, the stag- 
ing entirely adequate, while the welcome 
condensation of waits between the acts, 
which are becoming such a ghastly fea- 
ture of Mr. Gatti’s offerings here, was an 
innovation worthy of the highest praise. 

* * 


The reverse side of the medal recorded 
an insufficiency of paid admissions, and 
this dismal feature was even more 
strongly emphasized when “Trovatore” 
was delightfully. sung two nights later. 
The next day came the cancellation 
process. It must be added, however, that 
a thoroughly valid excuse was extant. 
Roberto Viglione, the baritone, was actu- 
ally suffering from a severe cold, and Mr. 
Rosenbach had apologized for the huski- 
ness of his Ashton at the initial “Lucia.” 
There was no question about not paying 
back the handful of ticket purchasers. 
Moreover, it is reported from the Acad- 
emy that the full rental price was paid 
for the day of the abandoned produc- 
tions. 

_The hindsight prophets are now busily 

Hema | their favorite gardens. There are 
lengthy disquisitions on the folly of 
launching a new operatic enterprise dur- 
ing the week before Christmas. A dis- 
heartening snowstorm—involving some- 
thing much akin to the traditional “Knei- 
sel weather”—discouraged not a few 
operatic experimenters on the inaugural 
night. Better times are now hoped for. 
Holiday generosity is an asset. There is 
financial wisdom in securing guarantees 
for the out-of-town performances in 
neighboring cities and also in limiting the 
number of presentations to about two a 
week. 

One thing is certain. Here is good 
popular-priced opera. If it fails, no de- 
mand for that article exists here. But, 
as we observed a few weeks ago, oper- 
atic optimists are with us always. 

* * * 


Had it been known that the New York 
Metropolitan was to atone for its sins 
of “Il Trovatore” and “Martha” with 
a production of “Siegfried’—promised 
for to-morrow night—perhaps not so 
much newspaper resentment would have 
been expressed over the preceding trifles. 
With one of the most inspired—if not the 
most stupendous—of the “Ring” dramas 
in prospect, irritation over the puerilities 
of last Tuesday night’s “Martha” may 
well be modified. 

The record stands that von Flotow’s 
opera was sung at the Academy of Music 
in 1907 by Caruso, Homer and Sembrich. 
The sole survivor of that trio in this 
week’s cast was the popular Italian tenor. 

Operatic old-timers were out in force, 
although a few seats remained unoccu- 
pied. The unavoidable “Last Rose of 
Summer” brought forward the English 
version. There were quaint Teuton 
trimmings to Frieda Hempel’s accent 
when Tom Moore’s original words were 
sung. 


The unaffected and loving tributes 
paid to Philadelphia’s dean of musicians, 
Dr. W. W. Gilchrist, who died in a pri- 
vate sanitorium last Wednesday, were in 
no sense overstatements of this gifted 
artist’s and noble character’s deserts. For 
more than the past quarter of a century 
Dr. Gilchrist’s history and the city’s 
itself were very nearly synonymous 
terms. Save only in the field of opera, 
his influence was paramount and untir- 
ing. Altruists of his type all too seldom 
reap the full rewards of their endeavors, 
and it has frequently been said that Dr. 
Gilchrist’s deserts were never entirely 
realized. But in the highest musical cir- 
cles appreciation of the man and his work 
was generous and unremitting. 

Dr. Gilchrist was one of the founders 
of the Philadelphia Symphony Society, 
which later developed into the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, of the flourishing Musi- 
cal Art Club and of the Mendelssohn 
Club, the excellent choral society, whose 
director he was for forty years. As a 
composer he stood in the first rank of 
Americans. He wrote more than three 
hundred songs, and won a number of 
prizes in this field, including one of 
$1,000, awarded in 1884 by the Cincin- 
nati Musical Festival. This work was a 
musical setting of the Forty-sixth Psalm. 
Camille Saint-Saéns and Theodore 
Thomas were on the committee of judges. 


Three years ago Dr. Gilchrist suffered 
a severe breakdown, which eventually re- 
sulted in his death. The .cause of this 
collapse has been attributed to lack of 
appreciation in the city to which he had 
so idealistically given his best endeavors. 
Perhaps, as regards the general public, 
there is truth in this contention. But 
genuine musicians were seldom negligent 
of praise.’ A plan is now afoot to in- 
stall a Gilchrist memorial medallion in 
the Academy of Music, and this laudable 
project is likely to be executed. 

* * * 

As a more immediate recognition of 
this splendid musician’s ambitions and 
attainments, Mr. Stokowski substituted 
the Funeral March from “Gétterdim- 
merung” for the Bach Christmas Pastor- 
ale at the Philadelphia Orchestra’s regu- 
lar pair of concerts this week. The sol- 
emn measures were played somewhat 
more slowly than is customary, attaining 






deep impressiveness in the tragic heroism 
of the great crescendi. 

These concerts were further notable 
for the presence of an artist who has un- 
questionably become one of the master 
pianists of the age. This is Ossip Ga- 


brilowitsch, who infused the Second 
Brahms concerto with transcendant 
beauty. 


Moreover, to those to whom American 
literature is something more than a mere 
echo of England, there is always a 
strange piquancy in any performance by 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch. This fortunate 
musician was Mark Twain’s son-in-law. 
Could anything evolved by the whirligig 
of fate be more picturesque than this 
juxtaposition of geniuses? The great 
Clemens could be Olympian on occasion. 
Witness his burning words on Leopold of 
Belgium, witness the terrible irony of 
his posthumous romance, “The Mysteri- 
ous Stranger” and many a tremendous 
passage in works superficially rated— 
like “A Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court—as merely “funny.” But 
distrust of his own artistic appreciation 
was ever supreme. And remember that, 
half in jest, half in earnest, Mark once 
declared in print that modern copies of 
the old masters were better than the 
originals. Then conceive highly devel- 
oped art’s exquisite manifestations as re- 
vealed in Ossip Gabrilowitsch, perhaps 
eliciting miracles from the piano, while 
Clemens worked off his profound indigna- 
tion at the “damned human race” at a 
neighboring billiard table! Surely no 
superb virtuoso of the period can evoke 
such startling “arriéres-pensées.” 

The orchestra’s final number on this 
interesting pair of programs was the 
Strauss Symphonia “Domestica.” 





Canadian Successes of Mary Kaestner 


According to reports received in New 
York this week, Mary Kaestner, the 
gifted soprano, singing leading réles with 
the San Carlo Opera Company, has been 
winning laurels in the Canadian cities 
visited by that excellent troupe. In 
Manitoba critics referred to the “broad 
and singularly compelling delineation” 
of Aida and praised her highly for her 
vocalism. In Winnipeg Miss Kaestner’s 
singing and acting in the same rédle 
aroused widespread critical approval. 
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Dear Maestro: 


splendid success. 
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Letter of appreciation from 
SCHOFIELD 


» DUDLEY BUCK 


Calgary, Alta., Nov. 25, 1916. 


The last concert of the Edvina Canadian Tour is over, and I am 
sure you will be pleased to hear that everywhere I have met with 


The Canadian audiences and critics as well were most generous. 
Many of the notices, as you will see, speak of my good style and 
method of singing. This is surely more your compliment than mine, 
and I want to tell you again how much of my success is due to 
your practical and conscientious teaching of the past two and one- 


Yours faithfully, 


» NEW YORK 


Address: Elsie T, Cowen, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Hotel Palliser, 


Edgar Schofield. 
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and intelligible.’—NEW YORK TIMES. 
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“His performance of vocal music, ranging from the early seventeenth 
century to works by living composers, won the instantaneous approval of 
His style is free, expressive and of individual charm. 
His voice is rich, full and of good range. 
aria from Gluck’s ‘Iphigenie en Tauride’ and Buononcini’s ‘Per la Gloria 
with poetic significance and remarkable dexterity in the 
It is rare to hear a low voice of such smooth delivery and 
flexibility in the elaborate passages contained in the older. works.’’— 


‘Mr. Schofield sings with an excellent command of his powers; his vocal 
emission is free and unconstrained, and his diction is remarkably clear 


DECEMBER 13TH 


He sang the recitative and 


SUN. 


“His voice is a very good one. 


A HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL DEBUT FOR 


SCHOFIELD 


WARM PRAISE GREETS THE AMERICAN BARITONE FOLLOWING HIS FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL ON 


“The bass-baritone, Edgar Schofield, prepared a pleasurable afternoon 
for his hearers yesterday in A®olian Hall. 
equalized, sensuous voice, of a brilliant and satisfying quality which was 


used in a masterly way.—NEW YORK STAATS-ZEITUNG. 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, INC., Aeolian Hall, New York. 


His singing showed intelligent attitude 
toward the content and style of his numbers, and he sang at least two, 
the ‘Diane Impitoyable,’’ from Gluck’s ‘Iphigenie en Aulide,’ and Buonon- 
cini’s ‘Per la Gloria d’Adorarvi,’ unusually well. 
voice was particularly noteworthy in the second of these.”,—-NEW YORK 
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Western Associate, JAMES E. DEVOE, Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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MME. BUCKHOUT MAY TOUR 
EUROPE WITH AMERICAN SONGS 








“Singer of Dedicated Songs’’ Aspires to Spread Propaganda 
of Native Musicianship Abroad—-To Present Composers in 
Series of Unique Recitals—Frowns at Translations—Finds 
Newspaper Critics Chief Foes of Our Compositions 








(é(‘ REAT love letters are written only 
to great women,” observed the la- 
mented Elbert Hubbard; had the Ni- 
agara-haired sage been called upon to de- 
vise copy concerning Mme. Buckhout he 
might have paraphrased himself and 
began: “Worthy songs are dedicated 
only to worthy singers,” and then tell all 
about the extreme worthiness of the 
charming “singer of dedicated songs.” 
We are whole-heartedly with Fra Hub- 
bard in this pleasing bit of sentiment. 

Mme. Buckhout, this “singer of dedi- 
cated songs,” began her career when a 
child (she was just thirteen years old) 
in a Brooklyn church. ' 

Mme. Buckhout is not following her 
unique specialty for any business rea- 
sons. She is satisfied with doing pioneer 
work in introducing the compositions of 
familiar and unfamiliar musicians— 
later on, she thinks, the field she is cul- 
tivating will yield a rich musical harvest 
for American composers, and that will 
be reward enough. Mme. Buckhout be- 
gan her dedicatory work three years ago 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, when her 
original endeavors were immediately 
given recognition. Since then she has 
given programs in New York, Chicago 
and other cities, but Mme. Buckhout’s 
most important artistic enterprise begins 
Saturday afternoon, at three o’clock, 
Dec. 30, in her pleasant studio at 265 
Central Park West, New York. | 

On this occasion she will begin, or 
rather resume her series of musicales, 
each devoted to an American composer 
who will present his newest compositions 
and songs dedicated to Mme. Buckhout, 
who will be the soloist. Ernest R. Kroe- 
ger, the St. Louis composer, will be the 
first American creative genius to take 
part. He is to accompany Mme. Buck- 
hout in some of his songs dedicated to 
her, and will present a violin and piano 
sonata with the assistance of Ida Allen 
Chadwick of Springfield, Mass. (who 


will play on a violin she made with her 
own hands), and Gwilym Miles, basso. 
Like last season, the soprano will give 
composers’ recitals weekly throughout 
the season, except that this time the re- 





Mme. Buckhout, the “Singer of Dedi- 
cated Songs” 


citals will be given on Saturdays. Last 
season Mme. Buckhout sang 104 new 
songs; this year she may exceed this 
number. 

We asked the singer to discuss her 
work, experience and ideals: 


Taken Up by Others 


“My chief difficulty,” she began, “is to 
make the public understand that these 
songs are not written expressly for my 
voice or to fit any individual style.” As 
a matter of fact, a number of the songs 
dedicated to Mme. Buckhout and sung by 


her are favorites with other recitalists, 
which quite illustrates the point that the 
works are of substantial worth. 

“Yes, it is quite a task to look over 
a.l the songs submitted,” she continued, 
“but it would be much greater if I did 
not follow certain rules. For instance, 
the text must be above reproach, and in 
the original language; if the music is 
American jn spirit is it not reasonable 
to expect that the words harmonize with 
this style? If the composer is French, 
Italian or German he will probably use 
his own language to give expression to 
his musical thought, and any translation 
would probably have the effect of marr- 
ing the artistic beauty of the composi- 
tion. I therefore never even consider 
using translations.” The soprano ap- 
plied this system to several Norwegian 
songs dedicated to her and we see in the 
Norwegian press that Mme. Buckhout is 
accepted, after a recital before a Nor- 
wegian audience, as a true daughter of 
the North! Soon, she said, she is to 
essay some Polish and Russian works. 

Altogether, she has some eighty-six 
dedicated songs that she uses frequently, 
practically all by distinguished compos- 
ers, and of course she has a répertoire 
of the concert, operatic and oratorio 
classics. Sometimes she is compelled to 
substitute some familiar lieder for some 
of the dedicated songs, at the request of 
organizations that are unacquainted with 
the merits of her special numbers. But 
even on such occasions she manages to 
introduce her own favorites. The audi- 
ences are invariably delighted. 


Attitude of Critics 


“The newspaper critics,” she said, “are 
generally the ones to find fault with the 
text, or the music of the American songs. 
Quite often I find that a song which has 
earned great favor with the audiences is 
subjected to severe criticism by the news- 
paper critics. And then there is an in- 
teresting variance of opinion! I was 
really afraid to give my recital of dedi- 
cated songs in Chicago. It turned out 
happily, though.” She entertains the 
same fears about Boston. Surely the 
critics of the patriotic, intellectual and 
artistic center of our country will give a 
sympathetic hearing to the works of 
native composers! 

Mme. Buckhout aspires to spread her 
propaganda throughout the world. Be- 
fore the war broke out she was in Lon- 
don, in a half dozen recitals; when peace 
comes again she hopes to make a Con- 
tinental recital tour with her dedicated 
songs. She fills only a limited number of 
engagements just now on account of her 
connection with Holy Trinity Church in 


New York, where she is soloist and a 
great musical influence. 

Mme. Buckhout is one of those rare 
“reliable” singers. She has never missed 
an engagement on account of illness and 
has never allowed hoarseness to interfere 
with a recital. How does she manage it? 
“Sensible living,” was her reply. And 
ae shuns all throat sprays and like 
aids. 


“They’re drugs!” she said and she 
shuddered at the very thought. 
A. H. 





NOVEL CINCINNATI CONCERT 





Christmas Music by Stillman Kelley and 
Tirindelli at Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 20.—A unique con- 
cert was given by the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music under the conductor- 
ship of Adolfo Tirindelli. The program 
was made up of music touching child- 
hood’s different moods and the love of 
the Christ Child for children. The or- 
chestra gave charming interpretations of 
several appropriate numbers, including 
the Sinfonia “Le Carnaval ou la re- 
doute,” by Carl von Dittersdorf, present- 
ed for the first time in Cincinnati. The 
singer for this occasion was Marguerite 
Hukill, a talented pupil of Minnie 
Tracey, who won great favor in chil- 
dren’s songs, some taken from Kitty 
Cheatham’s Book of Songs, and which 
were exquisitely orchestrated for this 
occasion by M. Tirindelli. Other offer- 
ings were several songs in manuscript 
by Mr. Tirindelli himself, whose “Sing- 
ing” and “Skating,” with the words of 
Mrs. Henry T. Hunt, wife of the former 
Mayor of Cincinnati, created a fine im- 
pression. 

Marguerite MHukili, soprano, inter- 
preted several special numbers. Other 
numbers included recitations by Alexina 
Sattler and Berenice Jackson, which 
were set to music by Edgar Stillman 
Kelley and Mr. Tirindelli. The former’s 
Old English Folk Song was a real musi- 
cal jewel, and the “Little Gray Lamb,” 
by Mr. Tirindelli was of intense beauty. 
Anna Meale, a_ girl of _ thirteen, 
who is a gifted piano pupil of Ray 
Staater, played an interesting chorus for 
women by Alfred Zsendrei, with the inci- 
dental solo well sung by Elwin Smith, 
was another interesting offering. 





In her characteristic fashion, Yvette 
Guilbert excited the admiration of a Bos- 
ton audience in her recent recital in that 
“ei Emily Gresser, violinist, assisted 

er. 





Percy Grainger Triumphs on Pacific Coast 





LOS ANGELES 


Morning Tribune, Los Angeles, Cal., November 24, 1916—By Gilbert Brown. 
GRAINGER TRIUMPH AS PIANIST IS PRONOUNCED 


Scoring a success unheard of in Los Angeles for a musician making his first 
appearance here, Percy Grainger, the Australian pianist-composer, won a clean, 
smashing triumph at Trinity Auditorium last night. 

Electric individuality, seemingly limitless versatility, consummate artistry, essen- 
tial manliness of soul—these are a few of the impressions that registered them- 
selves upon the audience in swift succession. 

Grainger’s interest for the average listener is equaled by the admiration which 
he compels from advanced students of the piano. 


Los Angeles Evening Herald, November 24, 1916—By Carl Bronson. 
GRAINGER PROVES MASTER AT PIANO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco Examiner, December 9, 1916. 


It was playing to make the orthodox technician of the old school tremble 


with alarm. 


He can wield Thor’s hammer too when need is, and liberate cadential freshets 


like a nature god. 


San Francisco Chronicle, December 9, 1916. 
The Grieg concerto has not been better played in this city. There were that 


abounding vitality which animates Grainger’s music, poetry and a delicious singing 
touch that commanded every possible shade of dynamics which the great piano 
could give up. 


Mr. Grainger’s hands are capable of surmounting any technical difficulty that 
could be scored for the,piano, and that no doubt is one of the reasons why he has 
been forced into the creative field. His “folksong” and “old tune” settings are 
very original and variably attractive. 

He is so decidedly original that he moves along almost umtrodden paths and 
wanders from elemental simplicity to bewildering entanglements of innovation 
without the slightest inconvenience to himself, extricating his chords from thun- 
dering fortissimos without clashing or over-forcing, showing perfect mastery of 
the piano dampers through a skillful manipulation of the pedals. 


San Francisco Call and Post, December 11, 1916. 
BIG AUDIENCE PAYS PIANIST TRIBUTE 


An ovation of the sort San Francisco usually reserves for its established 
favorites greeted Percy Grainger at the Cort Theatre yesterday afternoon. 

It is as pianist rather than a composer that San I*rancisco has accepted 
Grainger. His playing of the Grieg concerto was followed by a wild burst of 
applause that did not subside until Grainger had been recalled from the wings at 
least six times. It was no less than a fitting tribute, however, and as it came from 
an audience that filled every seat, crowded the standing room area and overflowed 
into the orchestra pit, it can be accepted as a representative verdict. 





Los Angeles Daily Times, November 24, 1916—By Edwin Schallert. 

PERCY GRAINGER PROVES RARE FASCINATION OF STYLE 

Percy Grainger, who gave his first recital in this city last night at Trinity 
Auditorium, is one of the most serious young men that ever played before a Los 
Angeles audience. At the same time he comes as near getting real humor out of 
the piano when occasion calls than anyone who has ever appeared here. This 
bright, rare touch is the finely colored apex of his art, which comprehends many 
varied elements of romance and charm, power and finish, that made him at one 
stroke a popular. idol with the local public. 
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DEPLORES OPERATIC WASTE IN 
PRESENTATION OF NEW WORKS 





Percentage of Failures Would 


One Cast 





Offering Novelties Were Conducted More Scientifically— 
Reforms Suggested Include More Intensive Advertising of 
New Operas—Longer Period of Probation and More than 


By JEAN LA FORCE 


Be Lower If Experiment of 


a 


ff 








LS Syphts you ever stopped to consider 

what a frightful amount of artistic 
waste there is, say, for instance, in New 
York in the realm of opera? 

To take a concrete illustration: A 
rising young composer writes an opera 
which commences a new chapter in the 
history of European music. A _ well- 
backed opera company, wisely guided, 
decides that the aforesaid masterpiece 
must have a New York premiére. The 
work is put in rehearsal; ten per cent 
or more of the season’s financial outlay 
in costumes and scenery is spent on “La 
Mort Rouge”; ten per cent of the time 
and energy of the combined forces of 
chorus, orchestra and soloists is devoted 
to the work. There is hectic advertising, 
but no education of the public. The 
poor, heckled, well-meaning public ar- 
rives at the premiére, prepared for the 
worst, but not having any idea what 
shape that worst will take. 

When the curtain falls on the last act, 
most of those present realize that they 
have had their money’s worth of sensa- 
tion. Their ears have been tickled and 
their eyes dazzled. They go home as 
they came, like silly sheep, stopping for 
a nibble on the way to counteract the 


feeling of numbness brought on by the 
sensory excitation. 


The Morning After 


A good night’s rest, a cold plunge and 
our simple opera-goer reads over his 
coffee: ‘“‘La Mort Rouge’ fails to arouse 
interest at its premiére. Mme. Skelatini 
falls short of the histrionic demands of 
her réle. The musical idiom—a strange 
one,” etc. In short, it is a failure. Two 
or three other performances are given in 
a half-hearted way by the heartbroken 
artists, who are among the few who can 
really appreciate it, and who worked to 
make it a success at the psychological 
moment—the first night. 

At the end of the season the scenery 
goes to the storehouse in Jersey City 
and the artistic ensemble, with the true 
gambler’s instinct, console themselves by 
working with redoubled energy on “Das 
Verbotene Liebe” by Schnitzelager for 
the next season, knowing that its 
chances of seeing more than four per- 
formances are just one in ten. 

“Nonsense!” you say, “there is a cer- 
tain amount of necessary waste in every- 
thing. The standard répertoire remains 
the same from year to year and consti- 
tutes ninety per cent of the season’s ar- 
tistic output. It is appreciated, under- 
stood and more than paid for, so the sur- 
plus is spent on experiments.” 

But it is cnly at these experiments 
that I am aiming, because I believe we 
could conduct them more scientifically, so 
that the percentage of failures would be 
lower. Under our present system, the 
whole affair of a premiére seems cut and 
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dried. It appears to depend on a very 
few artists, and especially critics, as to 
whether or not the new work shall be 
allowed to live. 


A Grumpy Critic 


The general public rarely has a chance 
to think about it at all or to decide one 
way or the other. Now you see it and, 
presto! now you don’t. You hear it once. 
You are interested and decide to go 
again, at the next opportunity, but there 
is no next opportunity. Mr. Henry T. 
Alderbiel of the New York Sin ate a 
bad pattie for his lunch on the day of 
the dress rehearsal and so the artistic 
efforts of three hundred men and women, 
four horses and a conductor go for 
a not to speak of those of the 
really inspired artistic director who se- 
lected the work out of a field of forty 

ossibilities and chose the best, the truly 

est of the lot. 

Mme. Alderbiel and her sister, know- 
ing how hard Henry T. has to work to 
get from Mme. Ayescreem’s recital to 
the opera and up to Carnegie Hall, be- 
fore Herr Pounditt reaches the Schoen- 
berg number, think me very stupid, 
thoughtless and captious to lay any 
blame at his door, but I am really plead- 
ing for Mr. Alderbiel as much as I am 
for the participating artists, when I 

lead for conservation of artistic effort. 

limination of artistic waste would bene- 
fit everyone from the prima donna up 
to the family circle standee, i- cluding, 
by all means, Mr. Alderbiel. Why should 
he be expected to deliver a just and 
learned decision on one of the world’s 
masterpieces after a few hours with the 
piano score (I don’t even suppose he 
reads very well) and attending two per- 
formances or dress rehearsals? It can’t 
be done and it isn’t human to expect it. 
No wonder the musical world has later 
reversed the decision the high priests of 
criticism themselves delivered after the 
premiére. 


“Carmen” an Example 


The false estimate of “Carmen” at its 
premiére was directly responsible for 
the death of Bizet and perhaps deprived 
us of five or six other operas from his 
pen, as great as “Carmen.” 

But is there any remedy? Alas, I do 
not know, but I do know of two or tliree 
reforms I should like to see instituted 
with the aim of conserving artistic ef- 
fort, and, no doubt, other brains can 
think of other means to the same end. 

First and foremost, we should have 
deeper and more intensive advertising of 
novelties, and advertising commenced 
longer beforehand. If a new work is an- 
nounced for December, 1920, preparation 
might at least me made as early as the 
previous spring, by the publication of a 
book on the subject—a thematic guide, 
if necessary—or merely a de luxe gift 
book with pretty pictures. Two readable 
books on “Kénigskinder” appeared after 
the premiére here. Why not before? 
Phonograph records of excerpts should 
be made. “L’Amore dei Tre Re” was 
produced here in 1913. It is a general 
favorite. It contains numerous passages 
which could be utilized for the phono- 
graph, yet none of the companies has ad- 
vertised any records from it. Would not 
records of Bori and Ferrara-Fontana in 
some of the beautiful music of Act II 
have sold and, incidentally, advertised 
this opera more intensively? 


Then there might be numerous articles 
in the newspapers and magazines. Could 
not a powerful institution like the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company obtain such 
concessions from the press? Must such 
an article be timed to appear so shortly 
before the premiére that its effect has 
no time to sink in? Two excellent ar- 
ticles anent Bizet’s ““Pécheurs de Perles’’ 
appeared in the Sunday Times the day 
before the Metropolitan opening this 
year. There was no time for these ar- 
ticles to circulate. If they had inspired 
anyone to purchase a ticket, it would 
have been too late. 

In the second place, is it fair to an 
opera or to a composer to present it 
with only one cast? The best laid plans, 
even of impresarios, “gang aft a-gley.” 
Suppose Mme. Boni acquires embonpoint 
during the summer vacation and fails 
to look the part of the fairy princess. 
Signor Itali’s French diction may prove 
a stumbling block to his success in the 
title rdle. Why must the success of the 
whole production—composer, conductor, 
orchestra, chorus, ballet and supers—rest 
so heavily on the shoulders of one or 
two? If our opera stars are lovers of 
art for art’s sake to ever so slight a de- 
gree, would they not consent to share 
the possibilities and responsibilities of a 
new work? After the work has been def- 
initely fixed in the répertoire that is soon 
enough to settle the rédle on Mme. Passé 
until Gabriel’s trumpet cuts her off—but, 
powers-that-be, do give a new work more 
than one chance of life. An alternate 
conductor of the right nationality or more 


- sympathetic insight, with one change in 


the cast, might turn a failure into a suc- 
cess. 


Here someone will suggest that I an 
doubling the amount of artistic energ, 
expended, but am I not dividing th. 
chances of failure by two or even four 

A certain estimable work was given it 
premiére and three other performance 
at the Metropolitan several seasons ago 
I have asked musical acquaintances o 
mine the reason for the failure of thi 
work and have always received the re 
ply, “Too much —————,,” mentionin; 
the name of the singer who had the lead 
ing role. Do we not have too much put 
ting on of operas for certain singers? 
am not so foolhardy as to “pick on” th: 
star system. It is with us to stay unti 
we are Kultivated with a capital K. 
dare say it is a necessity from the stand 
point of an impresario. But when i 
comes to a new work or a risky revival! 
let us give the opera a double chance. 

Lastly, why cannot a work be given a 
two seasons’ chance instead of one— 
especially works presented late in th: 
season? This might necessitate a chang: 
of cast if not originally provided. I: 
would have fresh rehearsing, would hav: 
had a chance to sink in and would b: 
very likely to have a smoother, mor 
spontaneous performance. Anyone wh 
has been behind the scenes at our Met 
ropolitan Opera knows that there is a 
nervousness and tension in the air eve: 
at the third or fourth performance of 
a revival. When the work has a seaso: 
behind it, it is approached in a spirit of 
confidence and only then. 

To sum it all up, when a new opera is 
on trial, why not give it a fair show 
by spreading out the period of probation 
from six months before the first night 
to a year and half after that occasion? 
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GOOD MUSIC FARE 
IN IOWA COLLEGE 


Fine Artist Course, Chorus and 
Orchestra, Attract Ames 
Audiences 


AmEs, Iowa, Dec. 22.—Musical activ- 
ities opened at Iowa State College, with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, who appeared as 
the first artist in the annual series. At 
her recital in the great gymnasium an 
audience of 2500 received the artist with 
much cordiality. Of her program the 
“My Heart Ever Faithful” of Bach, the 
“Heimweh” of Wolf and the Schubert 
“Erlkénig” were the most effective. - 


On Nov. 25 the College Orchestra gave 
its annual program, which included the 
Schubert B Minor Symphony, and the 
Andante from Tschaikowsky’s’ Fifth 
Symphony. The orchestra, under the con- 
ductorship of Prof. J. C. Harris of the 
department of music, played in true sym- 
phonic style. The soloist was Rachel 
Morton Harris, who sang the Micaela 
air from “Carmen.” Mrs. Harris was 
most enthusiastically applauded. 

Mme. Johanna Gadski sang as the sec- 
ond artist on the recital series. The 
prima donna excelled in the ‘“Vergeb- 
liches Standchen” of Brahms, Henschel’s 
“Morning Hymn” and the Wagner 
“Liebestod.” Francis Moore, her accom- 
panist, proved himself a pianist of no 
small attainments. 

The College Chapel Chorus, in con- 
junction with the College Orchestra, gave 
excerpts from the Mendelssohn “Hymn 
of Praise,’ as the special music for 
Christmas Sunday, Dec. 19. The solo- 
ists were Rachel Morton Harris, so- 
prano; Helen Sayre, soprano, and Philip 
Warner, tenor, and the performance was 
under the baton of Jaffrey C. Harris. A 
very creditable performance was given. 
On the same afternoon the Girls’ Glee 
Club, under Ingeborg Svendsen-Tune, 
gave an attractive program of Christ- 
mas Carols. The College is maintaining 
the policy of offering concerts at the low 
average rate of about forty-five cents 
and seventy cents per concert, drawing 
audiences of 1800 to 2500. This, in a 
school rated as a technical college, where 
the arts are not specifically encouraged, 
is noteworthy. 











Americanized Operetta, “Her Soldier 
Boy,” Wins New York Favor 


Another Americanized operetta of the 
Austria-Hungary school has come into 
favor into New York in “Her Soldier 
Boy,” which is being sung at the Astor 
Theater. The original score is by Em- 
merich Kalman, whose “Miss Spring- 
time” is also a current New York suc- 
cess. Additional numbers are supplied 
by the ever-ready Sigmund Romberg, 
whose “Mother” song is more Kalman 
than Kalman himself. Mr. Romberg’s 
popular “hit” is “I Want to Go Home,” 
while Clifton Crawford, the star of the 
piece, is the composer of another, the 
“Military Stamp.” An_ interpolation, 
which could be made the song feature of 
the play, is the British soldiers’ song, 
“Smile, Smile, Smile,” sung by Adele 
Rowland. The chief singing rdéles are 
played by John Charles Thomas, one of 
the two best singers among the men on 
our operetta stage, and Beth Lydy, whose 
work would profit from a greater skill 
In mezza-voce. Augustus Barrett is the 
director of the orchestra, which’ includes 
a cimbalom. ~ re i 





Laura Littlefield Sings with Chorus in 
Manchester, N. H. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Dec. 12—A chorus 
of seventy-five voices, under the direc- 
tion of Alfred E. Plumpton, gave a con- 
cert last evening in St. Paul’s Church 
with Laura Littlefield, a well-known Bos- 
ton soprano, as the assisting soloist. 
Mrs. Littlefield and the chorus sang 
Hiller’s “Song of Victory,” and in an in- 


dependent song group Mrs. Littlefield 
was heard in pieces by Horsman, Lie and 
Delius. The lovely quality of her voice 
and the convincing delivery of her songs 
gave great pleaure to the large audience. 
The accompaniments were furnished by 
Jennie Pellens, pianist, and Frank Mc- 
Bride, organist. Mr. Plumpton, aside 
from his conducting, was heard in piano 
solos by Chopin and Borodin. 





BASSO TITTMANN HEARD IN 
TOUR OF THREE STATES 


A Coincidence Aids Him in Securing 
His Engagement in Spartanburg— 
Well Received in Concerts 


Charles T. Tittmann, the basso of 
Washington, D. C., recently returned 
from a very successful tour, which took 
him to South Carolina, Ohio and West 
Virginia. At Anderson, S. C., he sang 
at a dinner at Anderson College and the 
following evening in the local theater. 
He was given an ovation on both occa- 
sions and a festival engagement. 

In Spartanburg, S. C., Mr. Tittmann 
had an interesting, pleasurable and prof- 
itable experience. He had communicated 
last spring with Edmon Morris, director 
of the Spartanburg Conservatory, who in 
turn answered the basso with a pros- 
pectus of the 1916 Spartanburg Festi- 
val. Several weeks later Mr. Tittmann 
answered the director and was struck by 
a faint recollection which the photograph 
of Mr. Morris on the prospectus had 
awakened. He picked up an old diary 
kept by him while a freshman at Prince- 
ton University and there found an entry 
dated over fifteen years ago, noting that 
Mr. Morris, in charge of the University 





‘ Chapel choir, had tried Mr. Tittmann’s 


voice that day and accepted him for the 
paid double quartet of the choir. This 
position gave the basso the first money 
that he ever earned with his voice. 

He at once wrote Mr. Morris again 
and received his highly interested and 
amused reply conveying the good news 
that the gentleman who had given Mr. 
Tittmann his first paid vocal work was 
again happy to arrange another profes- 
sional engagement in the shape of a song 
recital at Spartanburg. It was in this 
way that Mr. Tittmann came to visit that 
Southern city. After leaving there he 
went to Athens, Ohio, where he sang 
“The Messiah” with the Ohio University 
Choral Society, and, en route home, sang 
in concert at Parkersburg, W. Va. 





Two Choral Works Given by Choirs in 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Sroux City, Iowa, Dec. 11.—Handel’s 
“Messiah” was given Sunday evening be- 
fore the largest audience that ever as- 
sembled in Grace Methodist Church. The 
oratorio was given by the Grace choir, 
with Paul Mac Collin conducting. The 
soloists were Mrs. Elizabeth Newton Mac 
Collin, soprano; Mrs. James Coss, con- 
tralto; John L. Conrad, tenor, and Carl 
Narrbom, bass, with the exception of 
Mr. Conrad of Chicago, all being Sioux 
City singers. The Trinity Lutheran 
Choir, under the direction of Frank E. 
kUccival, gave Gounod’s “Messe Solen- 
nelle” last Sunday night. The mass was 
given in English as a cantata. 

Pr. £. P. 





Christine Miller’s Recital Sets Standard 
in Stoughton, Wis. 


STOUGHTON, WISs., Dec. 14.—By all 
odds the finest musical treat ever heard 
here was the recital given recently by 
Christine Miller, the contralto. The 
beauty of Miss Miller’s voice combined 
with her extraordinary interpretative in- 
sight won the audience from the very 
outset. The contralto sang airs from 
“The Messiah,” “St. Paul” and “Elijah” 
and shorter works by Liszt, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Hollander, Grieg, 
Von Koss, Burleigh, Cadman, Tirindelli, 
Gaynor, Rogers and Speaks. She was 
fervently applauded. Vinnie Anderson 
provided splendid accompaniments. 
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St. Louis Symphony Heard with Pleas- 
ure—Mme. Povla Frisch Soloist 


DAYTON, OHIO, Dec. 15.—An unusually 
interesting event took place on Thurs- 
day evening last when the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra visited Dayton for 
the first time and gave a fine concert at 
the Victoria, under the auspices of the 
Dayton Symphony Association. Inciden- 
tally, it was the orchestra’s first concert 
in the State. Conductor Max Zach and 


his men aroused great enthusiasm by the_ 


sheer musical beauty of their work and 
the leader and his men had to bow many 
times in acknowledgment of sincere ap- 
plause. The quiet dignity of Mr. Zach’s 
conducting and the remarkable ensemble 
of the different choirs impressed the au- 
dience so much that many requests were 
made for a regular visit each season by 
this orchestra. 

The soloist was Mme. Povla Frisch, 
who appeared here for the first time. In 
her group of songs with orchestra, Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Hopak,” Dupare’s “L’Invita- 
tion au Voyage” and Georges’s “L’ Hymne 
au Soleil,” she proved herself an artist 
of the finest calibre. She aroused tre- 
mendous enthusiasm especially after her 


singing of the “Hymn to the Sun,” which 
was one of the most beautiful and im- 
pressive vocal numbers heard here in 
many seasons. She added Saint-Saéns’s 
“Danse Macabre” with great effect. 
SCHERZO. 


Popularity of Community Singing Seen 
in Manitowoc (Wis.) Concert 

MANITOWOC, WIs., Dec. 18.— The 
Mikadow Theater was thronged at the 
second community concert given by the 
Manitowoc Mozart Club, under the direc- 
tion of F. Horstmeier. Besides commun- 
ity singing with orchestra, there were 
solos by Mrs. Oscar Gladden, soprano; 
Mrs. S. K. Ferguson, contralto; Franklin 
Horstmeier, baritone, and Mathilde 
Schmidt, soprano. Ensemble and choral 
numbers completed the very enjoyable 
program. 





Anna Case Stirs Enthusiasm in Dayton 


DAYTON, O., Dec. 19.—Anna Case re- 
turned to Dayton, under the auspices 
of the Civic Music League, and gave an 
attractive program last night before an 
audience which crowded Memorial Hall 
and which gave the beautiful singer an 
enthusiastic welcome. Miss Case was in 
good voice and her artistic work won 
many encores. SCHERZO. 
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QUAKER CITY GREETS ITS OWN OPERA TROUPE 





Two Splendid Performances— 
Mr. Jacobinoff Makes His 
Recital Debut 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 25, 1916. 


( Yeex Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, of which William H. Rosen- 
bach is managing director and Ettore 
Martini musical director, gave its first 


performance at the Academy of Music 
last Monday evening with “Lucia” fol- 
lowed by “Il Trovatore” on Wednesday 
evening. Four performances were sched- 
uled for the week, but on account of ill- 
ness of some of the principal artists in 
the cast, no performances will be given 
until Christmas matinée and evening 
when the same operas will be repeated. 


In spite of the unfavorable weather 
last Monday evening, a large audience 
assembled to hear the opening perform- 
ance of the new company. “Lucia” was 
presented in such a highly creditable 
manner that those present were agree- 
ably surprised. The principals of the 
cast included Regina Vicarino, as Lucia; 
Forest Lamont, as Edgardo, and Robert 
Viglione, as Ashton. Mlle. Vicarino, 
who was heard here before the Hammer- 
stein forces, stirred the audience to en- 
thusiasm with her excellent perform- 
ance. Her voice, while rather light, is 
flexible to a degree. She is a gifted and 
natural coloratura suger, and sang the 
florid music of Donizetti with such ap- 
parent ease and vocal splendor as to 
cause spontaneous and protracted ap- 
plause. Forest Lamont made a superb 
Edgardo. His tenor is of an unusually 
sweet and pure quality. Robert Viglione 
was suffering from a cold, so consequent- 
ly could not be fairly judged. The other 
parts were capably sung by Cecilia Eli- 
ani, Guiseppi Sorgi, Manrico D’Orazi 
and Leopold Peres. 

In “Il Trovatore” several new stars of 
the company were revealed. Esther Fer- 
rabini was heard as Leonora, which she 
sang appealingly; her acting was also 
convincing. Margaret Jarman made an 
excellent Gipsy. Her voice is powerful 
and pleasing. Forest Lamont sang ad- 
mirably the réle of Manrico, scoring an- 
other success. Manrico Aineto and 
Viola Roberti completed the well-bal- 
anced cast. The chorus, which is com- 
posed largely of local singers, in both 
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HIS THIRD NEW YORK RECITAL DEVOTED TO A CHOPIN-LISZT 
PROGRAMME AFFORDS A FRESH REVELATION OF HIS EXTRAORDI. 
NARY POWERS. 


“John Powell is a pianist. who mixes brains with his colors. There 
were in his playing a lusciousness of tone, a variety of tints, a subtle 
delicacy of phrasing, an onward sweep, an instinct for building 
climaxes which frequently suggested that Paderewski himself was at 
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offerings showed careful training and 
did splendid work and Ettore Martini 
conducted with marked intelligence and 
precision. 


Flotow’s “Martha” was presented by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last Tuesday 
evening with a distinguished cast headed 
by Enrico Caruso and Frieda Hempel. 
The performance attracted an overflow 
audience. Caruso sang, acted and fitted 
the part of Lionel superbly. Frieda 
Hempel, in excellent voice, made a charm- 
ing Lady Harriett. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted with marked efficiency. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, was the 
soloist at the Philadelphia Orchestra 
concert at the Academy of Music last 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. 
Strauss’s “Domestica” Symphony was 
magnificently played under Leopold Sto- 
kowski. The Brahms B Flat Concerto 
was performed by Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
with inspiration, technical ease and ex- 
ceptional brilliancy. 


Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, gave his 
first recital in Witherspoon Hall Thurs- 
day evening before a large audience. 
Jacobinoff is a lad in his ’teens, but his 
playing is that of a master. He _ pos- 
sesses the qualities which go to make a 
violinist of rare attainments. Endowed 
with keen musical sensibilities, to which 
he adds refinement of taste, a tone of 
singing sweetness and advanced techni- 
cal development, he attracted much at- 
tention. Clifford Vaughan was a sym- 
pathetic accompanist. 


Reinhold de Warlich, baritone, gave a 
delightful recital in Witherspoon Hall 
Tuesday afternoon. Mr. Warlich sang 
with pleasing voice and with due regard 
to interpretation and enunciation. Fritz 
Kreisler as accompanist proved most 
helpful. 

Handel’s “Messiah,” sung by a chorus 
of 150 voices and accompanied by an or- 
chestra of fifty, was given in the Bap- 
tist Temple Thursday evening under the 
capable direction of Clarence Reynolds. 
The solo parts were well sung by Louise 
McMahan, soprano; Marie Morrisey, 
contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Fred- 
erick Martin, bass. 


The Girard College Chorus of one hun- 
dred boy sopranos and altos, with a glee 
club of fifty basses and tenors and the 
College Band, gave an enjoyable concert 
of Christmas and secular music last 
Wednesday evening in the College 
Chapel. The band was ably directed by 
George O. Frey and the chorus by B. T. 
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Evening Post: ‘‘The Leading Trio Organization in America”’ 
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Leopold L enberg, Violinist 
Alwin Schroeder, ' Ist 
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Seales. Thomas A’Becket, the college 
organist, furnished excellent accvum- 
paniments. M. B. SWAAB. 





EXTENDED TOURS MADE 
BY FRIEDBERG ARTISTS 





Eminent Musicians on Roster of New 
York Manager Active in Early 
Concerts of Season 


Annie Friedberg’s artists are enjoying 
a busy season and are all filling imme- 
diate return engagements. Marcia Van 
Dresser had to interrupt her Chicago 
Opera season to fill a date with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Hartford 
and had to rush back West to attend 
rehearsals for “Tannhduser,” in which 
she appears as Venus. Mariska Aldrich 
came on a flying trip from the coast 
to sing a few concerts in the Middle 
West and had to rush back to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Carl Friedberg, after his success with 
Fritz Kreisler two weeks ago, is re-en- 
gaged to appear with him on Dec. 31. 
On Jan. 1 he leaves for Washington to 
play the first engagement with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and leaves that 
same night after the concert for his first 
Western tour, which takes him away 
until the end of January, when he has 
to return for his own New York recital. 
After that he immediately goes out 
again to play with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington and plays a Chopin recital 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herman Sandby, the Danish ’cellist- 
composer, will play his second New York 
recital in January and is engaged for a 
number of concerts in Pennsylvania 
right after the first of the year. 

Heinrich Meyn, baritone, who is under 
Miss Friedberg’s management this sea- 
son, is starting the new year with a big 
opera performance for a benefit at the 
Astor Hotel the 19th of January, and 
immediately after that he leaves for a 
concert tour in the West, singing in Erie, 
Pa.; Indianapolis, Chicago, Cincinnati 
and on his way East he will appear in 
joint recital with Adele Krueger in 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Wassily Besekirsky, the Russian vio- 
linist, will play several Eastern concerts 
during the month of January and Febru- 
ary and later in the season will go to the 
West, ! 

Leila Holterhoff is making a three 
weeks’ tour, starting from New York on 
Jan. 19; on her way back she will appear 
in a number of Jersey towns and her 
second New York recital will be the 
end of February. 





Baltimore Police Will Permit a Civic 
Concert to Be Given Sunday 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 23.—The Police Board 
yesterday granted permission to the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra and the Bal- 
timore Choral Society to give a concert 
on Sunday, New Year’s Eve, as the re- 
sult of a request made by Mayor Preston. 
The petition was presented at the in- 
stance of Manager Frederick R. Huber, 
who stated that thousands had been un- 
able to secure tickets for the first per- 
formance of the new municipal organiza- 
tion. He assured the Mayor that no 
tickets were to be on sale on Sunday, so 
that there could be no legal objection to 
the concert. Baltimoreans now see a 
faint gleam of hope for the eventual in- 
troduction of Sunday symphony concerts. 

F. C. B. 
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KREISLER OPERA GUEST IN 
CHRISTMAS EVE CONCERT 





Eminent Violinist Heard with Marie 
Sundelius and Léon Rothier—Praise 
for Hageman Players 


Fritz Kreisler’s name on the progran 
of the Christmas Eve Sunday concert at 
the Metropolitan drew a huge audienc« 
that greeted the eminent violinist en 
thusiastically. He was in his best form 
playing Wieniawski’s D Minor Concert: 
with orchestra, a Dvorak-Kreisler “Sla 
vonic Fantasy” and three Vienna dances 
of his own. Of course, he had to play 
several encores. 

Marie Sundelius and Léon Rothie: 
were the vocal soloists and both sang 
splendidly. Mme. Sundelius, who is doing 
notable work at her first season at the 
Metropolitan, sang “Depius le Jour’ 
from “Louise,” a Swedish folk-song and 
numbers by Debussy and Bleichmann. 

Mr. Rothier was recalled many times 
after “Les deux Grenadiers,” and was 
heard in Adam’s “Noél” and in the 
“Couplet de Vulcain” from Gounod’s 
“Philémon et Baucis.” ' 

The orchestra, under Richard Hage- 
man’s capable direction, played Thomas’s 
“Mignon” Overture, Gounod’s “Reine de 
Saba” March, and numbers by Handel, 
Jarnefeldt and Brahms. There was a 
well-deserved encore for the orchestra 


after the Brahms Hungarian - 





Omaha Musicians Wed 


OMAHA, NEB., Dec. 21.—Alice Virginia 
Davis and Cecil W. Berryman, promi- 
nent pianists and teachers of Omaha, 
were married Dec. 19, it was to-day an- 
nounced. » ean w- 





Alberta Louise Touchard was married 
to John Naglee Burk, assistant music 
critic of the Boston Transcript, on Dec. 
20, at the home of the bride’s mother, 
Mrs. Gustave Touchard, of New York. 





HARRISON 


=makes phenomenal success at= 


St. Louis (Nov. 28th) 

Sedalia (Nov. 29th) 

Middletown (Dec. 5th) 
HOMER MOORE OF THE ST. LOUIS RE- 


PUBLIC SAYS: 


‘‘Apollo Club likes, yes, even prefers popular 
musie as sung by Charles Harrison. 





RICHARD L. STOKES OF THE ST. LOUIS 
POST-DISPATCH: 

“To begin with, he had that invaluable knack 
called personality, of making his audience in- 
terested in what he was doing. Next, he was 
completely sincere in his work. ie ie . 
hard to remember another vocalist whose pro- 
nunciation is so clear that not a single word 
loses its meaning. Finally he was artistic to 
the finger tips.’’ 





RICHARD SPAMER OF THE ST. LOUIS 


DAILY GLOBE: 
‘In his ‘Celeste Aida’ 
heard. . . . He offered us the music of 
the aria as it is seldom heard.’’ 


every note could be 





SEDALIA CAPITAL: 


‘‘Charles Harrison delighted an audience that 
filled the Sedalia Theater almost to its capac- 
ity. Sedalia heard Harrison last year, but 
his second appearance was a greater triumph. 
The audience was made up of Americans who 
like simple songs in their own language.”’ 


SEDALIA DEMOCRAT: 


‘‘Welcome to our city Mr. 
ican sweet tenor singer of delightful songs, 
and let’s assure him of another welcome when 
he comes back next year. Harrison sings for 
Americans, and sings so that Americans can 
understand what he is singing.’’ 


Harrison, Amer- 





MIDDLETOWN DAILY TIMES-PRESS: 


“‘Charles Harrison, recognized as a phenom- 
enal tenor, rendered ‘Memories,’ from Cad- 
man; ‘A Spirit Flower,’ by Campbell-Tipton ; 
‘Life,’ by Ronald; ‘The Dove and the Lily,’ 
by Burleigh, and ‘Yesterday and To-Day,’ by 
Spross. All of these renditions he gave in a 
rich and commanding voice that brought forth 
tremendous applause.’’ 





Several February and March dates 
are still cpen in the West and 
iddle West. 
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MOLLENHAUER LEADS 
NOTABLE “MESSIAH” 


Boston Handel and Haydn Gives 
Work Stirringly with Aid of 
Able Soloists 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Dec. 19, 1916. 


HE annual performances of “The 
Messiah” in the Christmas season 

by the Handel and Haydn Society of this 
city were given in Symphony Hall on 
Sunday evening and last evening. Emil 
Mollenhauer was in the _ conductor’s 
stand. Accompaniment was furnished 


by the Festival Orchestra, John W. 
Crowley, principal, and Walter Smith, 
trumpeter, and H. G. Tucker, organist. 
The assisting soloists were Laura Little- 
field, soprano; Christine Miller, con- 
tralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Wilfred 
Glenn, basso. On Monday evening Grace 
Northrup sang the soprano role, the 
other soloists being the same as on Sun- 
day. 

There is an object lesson for conduc- 
tors in the skilled and authoritative di- 
recting of this assemblage by Mr. Mol- 
lenhauer, who combines both orchestra 
and chorus into perfect ensemble, gain- 
ing impressive effects, and exacting the 
instant and reliable response to his bid- 
ding, thus reaching a high degree of 
artistry. The old, old choruses seem 
ever new under his direction, and one 
feels in listening to such a performance 
as were these, that choir, orchestra, so- 
loists and conductor had by the latter 
been merged into one complete and per- 
fect whole. 

The soloists were all familiar in their 
respective parts save Mrs. Littlefield, 
who upon this occasion was heard for 
the first time with the society. Her 
wholly adequate and artistic perform- 
ance gave unquestioned proof of her 
ability as an oratorio singer. The clear, 
fresh quality of her voice, her distinct 
enunciation and the free, unhampered 
manner in which she uses and guides 
her voice, are praisworthy factors of 
her singing. All sides of her art show 
steady and intelligent growth and most 
successfully has she gained in the mat- 
ter of text interpretation and concentra- 
tion. Her “Rejoice greatly” and the 
passage of recitative preceding it were 
sung most convincingly.  - 

The lovely voice of Miss Miller is al- 
ways a joy to listen to and the sincerity 
of feeling with which she sings is of 
equal joy. Her singing of the “He was 
despised” air was infused with genuine 
pathos. The tenor part of the “Messiah” 
could be intrusted to no more authori- 
tative nor vocally eloquent singer than 
Mr. Miller. His singing of. this music 
was an accomplishment of art and grace. 
Mr. Glenn is the possessor of a real 
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Sixty Concerts in Ten Weeks 
Is a Florence Austin Record 
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Florence Austin and Artist Associates in Front of Lincoln’s Home in Spring- 
field, Ill. 


LORENCE AUSTIN, the _ widely 
known American violinist, has played 
in about sixty concerts during the last 
ten weeks. Miss Austin is at present in 
the midst of an extensive tour. The 
above snapshot was taken in front of 


Lincoln’s home in Springfield, Ill. This 
house and its contents have been care- 
fully preserved. In the picture with 
Miss Austin are her artist associates on 
tour—Wilmot Goodwin, baritone (left), 
and Samuel Quincey, pianist (right). 





bass voice; he is a good musician as 
well and sang his part with nobility and 
zest. 

At Monday’s performance Miss North- 
rup sang the soprano part with a keen 
sense of oratorio requirements and a 
pleasing voice of even register. 

W. H. L. 


SEAGLE SINGS IN BOSTON 





Noted Baritone’s Art Admired and He 


Receives Many Encores 


Boston, Dec. 16.—Oscar Seagle, the 
noted American baritone, assisted by 
Henri Doering, pianist, gave a recital of 
songs last Monday afternoon in Jordan 
Hall. The audience was highly appre- 
ciative of the singer’s abilities. 

The program of Italian, French, Ger- 
man and English songs was interesting- 
ly chosen and no less interesting was the 
singer’s delivery of it. His voice is a 
rich, resonant organ of a quality that 
is smooth and velvety, while his songs 
were finely conceived and artistically ex- 
pressed. Particularly effective was his 
singing of the “Lamento Provengale” of 
Paladihle, the Brahms “Botschaft,” the 
Old Irish “Tender Apple-Blossom” and 
Horsman’s “The Joyous Wanderer.” An 
old Welsh song called “Ash Grove” and 
an old Irish “Ballynure Ballad” he was 
obliged to repeat, so insistent was the 
applause. 

Mr. Seagle was obliged to add extras 
to his program, among them being the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue, which he sang 
with graphic dramatic fervor. 

W. H. L. 


William J. Falk Operated on for Ap- 
pendicitis 


William J. Falk, the teacher of sing- 
ing, was operated on for appendicitis at 
a private hospital in New York recently. 
He had suffered an acute attack and, 
although he is still seriously ill, his phy- 
sicians entertain hope for his recovery. 








The Westchester Musical News, in- 
augurated recently and published month- 
ly by William Edward Gary at White 

lains, N. Y., contains the musical news 
of Westchester County. 
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Apollo Quartet Sings in Billy Sunday’s 
Revival Meetings 


Boston, Dec. 22.—Among some of the 
recent engagements of the Apollo Quar- 
tet of this city have been several at the 
services for men only, being conducted 
by the Evangelist, Billy Sunday, in the 
Tabernacle here. The Quartet found 
the experience a most interesting one, 
“for on each appearance there were 
never less than 18,000 men in the audi- 
ence,” declared the Quartet boys. 

W. H. L. 





Beach-Goodbar Recital in Boston 


BosTon, Dec. 23.—Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, the composer-pianist, and Mrs. 
Lafayette Goodbar, soprano, gave a joint 
recital of the former’s compositions for 
the Faelten Pianoforte School, Dec. 26, 


The concert was greatly enjoyed. 


RUSSIAN ARTISTS IN 
NEW HAVEN BENEFIT 


Levitzki, Dimitrieff, and Others 
Aid War Prisoners’ Fund 
Kneisels Delight 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Dec. 26. — A 
concert that was artistic in the broad- 
est sense of the word was that given 
in the Olympia Theater Sunday eve- 
ning for the benefit of the wounded 
Russian prisoners of war. Every seat 
was sold and over $2,000 was realized for 
the cause. An extraordinary pianist was 
revealed in Mischa Levitzki. His play- 
ing was received with incessant applause. 
Nina Dimitrieff, Russian soprano, sang 
several short numbers. Anna Pavlowa 
and the Russian Balalaika Orchestra 
were the other attractions. 

The first week in May has been de- 
cided upon as the time of the convention 
of the National Federation of Musicians, 
which is to be held here for the first time. 
The quarters for the delegates will be 
in the Taft Hotel. Prominent musicians 
of the country have been invited to the 
banquet, which will be given in the hotel. 

The first concert this season by the 
Kneisel Quartet in Lampson Hall, Dec. 
11, drew a fairly large sized audience. 
The program included quartets by Reger 
and Beethoven and portions of Rubin- 
stein’s C Minor and Paganini’s E Major 
quartets. The work of Mr. Kneisel and 
his associates was most commendable 
throughout. 

Tickets for Fritz Kreisler’s recital Fri- 
day evening in Woolsey Hall were at a 
premium. This was the second of the 
successful series of which Rudolph 
. Steinert is the sponsor. Mr. Kreisler 
opened the program with the Bach So- 
nata in E Major. It was beautifully 
played and brought forth deserved ap- 
plause. The Wieniawski D Minor Con- 
certo was the piéce de résistance and 
was played in a manner such as has 
never been played here before. Carl 
Lamson played admirable accompani- 
ments. 

Arthur Whiting’s recital Monday eve- 
ning introduced his own piano suite, 
which is modern in construction and 
elaborate in workmanship. Ir his usual 
artistic style, Mr. Whiting delighted his 
listeners. Lampson Lyceum is altogether 
too small for these recitals. a: E> 





Dr. A. J. Harpin, Worcester (Mass.) 
basso, made a favorable impression on 
his appearance as soloist at a recent 
Bancroft Hotel Sunday night concert. 
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Soloist 


Bangor, Me., Maine Musical Festival. 

Portland, Me., Maine Music Festival. 

San Francisco, Cal., San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

San Francisco, Cal., 
phony Orchestra. 

New York City, Rubinstein Club. 

Riverside, Cal., Mt. Rubidoux Celebration. 

Riverside, Cal., Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Six 
“Fairyland.”’ 

Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast Saenger- 


Minneapolis Sym- 


Performances 





fest. 

San Francisco, Cal., Beethoven Festival. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Los Angeles, Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


New York, New York Arion Club. 
New Haven, Conn., New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

New York City, New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 
San Antonio, 
Festival. 
Denver, Colo., 
chestra. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Orchestra. 
Chicago, Ills., 

chestra. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Cedar Rapids Festival 
Worcester, Mass., Worcester Festival. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
St. Paul, Minn., Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. ; 
Baltimore, Md., Civic Orchestra. 
Dayton, Ohio, Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra. 





Texas, Mid-Winter Music 


Denver Philharmonic Or- 


ih 


Philadelphia Symphony 


Chicago Symphony Or- 
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SOPRANO 
For Five Years Prima Donna, Royal Opera, Munich 


Some of Miss Craft’s Engagements Since Her Return to America 
in the Fall of 1914 


CHICKERING PIANO USED 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York i 








Milwaukee, Wis., Arion Club Anniversary 
Concert. 

St. Louis, Mo., St. 
chestra. 

Boston, Mass., Cecelia Concert. 

Hamilton, Ont., Elgar Choir. 

New York, German Liederkranz Club. 


Louis Symphony Or- 





Recitals 

Los Angeles, Cal., Philharmonic Course. 

Riverside, Cal. 

San Diego, Cal. 

San Francisco, Cal., Cort Theatre. oi 

Kansas City, Mo., Myrtle Irene Mitchell’s 
Course. 

Columbus, Ohio, ‘‘Quality Series.’’ 

Peoria, Ill., Amateur Musical Club. 

Chicago, Ills., St. Joseph’s Hospital 
Benefit. 

Hot Springs, Va., Homestead Hotel. 

Columbus, Ohio, Re-engagement ‘‘Quality 
Series,’’ joint recital with Amato. 

St. Louis, Mo., Morning Choral Club. 

Evanston, Ills., Miss Kinsolving’s Course. 

Jersey City, N. J., Smith College Club, 
joint recital with Kreisler. 

Boston, Mass., Copley Plaza Hotel. 

New York, 2nd A®olian Hall Recital. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Art Society Series. 

Sewickley, Pa. HH 

Dubuyjue, Ia., Mrs. M. R. Ryan's Course. #8 

Springfield, Ohio, Woman's Club. Aa 

Detroit, Mich., Mrs. R. L. Messimer’s 
Course. 

New York City, AZolian Hall. 

New York City, Colony Club. 

Chicago, Ills., Musician’s Club. 

San Diego, Cal.. San Diego Exposition. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Chromatic Club. 

Boston, Mass., Tremont Temple Concerts. 

Houston, Texas, Municipal Concerts. 

Providence, R. I., De Luxe Concerts. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Chamber Music So- 
ciety, and many others. 
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¢¢—IDEAUTY of sound is the basis on 

which the natural training of 
the voice rests,” says David C. Taylor, 
in his lately published “New Light on 


the Old Italian Method.”* “The old 
method did not concern itself with the 
mechanical features of the vocal action,” 
he continues. “Its process was to arrive 
at the correct manner of voice produc- 
tion through the singing of beautiful 
tones. This course was the direct oppo- 
site of the modern system, which seeks 
to reach beauty of tone by first making 
the vocal organs act in some way figured 
out in advance as correct.” And at an- 
other place: “No attempt was made by 
the old masters to get back of the sounds 
of vocal tones, whether correct or incor- 
rect, and to see how they were produced.” 

Thus does Mr. Taylor flay modern 
methods of voice culture. He believes 
that correct singing is in no sense op- 
posed to the natural instincts of the 
voice; and he makes an eloquent plea 
for the “natural” manner of singing— 
the old Italian masters’ way. Mr. Taylor 
traces the history of voice culture before 
the invention of solo singing, and the 
rise and progress of the Italian school 
to the year 1750. He investigates the 
literature bearing upon his subject and 
devotes a chapter to the “mechanical” 
system and “the reason for its failure.” 

Mr. Taylor’s reasoning is acute and 
often convincing. Exigencies of space 
forbid as detailed an exposition of the 
book’s matter as might be warranted. 


*“NEW LIGHT ON THE OLD ITALIAN METHOD.” 
By David C. Taylor. Price, $1.00 net. Pp. 
143. New York: The H. W. Gray Company. 





For inquiring vocal students and all 
others who at some time or other have 
pondered the question of vocal culture, 
the book will possess keen interest, and 
whether the reader subscribes to Mr. 
Taylor’s beliefs or no, he will at least 
admit that they are most always logically 
grounded and wholeheartedly sincere. 


* * * 


HE subtitle appended to Preston 
Ware Orem’s “Harmony Book for 
Beginners”+ expresses clearly the pur- 
pose of the work, besides giving a clew 
to its contents and scope. It reads: “A 
text book and writing book for the first 
year’s work, for class, private and self- 


instruction, including scales, intervals, 
common chords, the dominant seventh 
chord and melody making.” 
has succeeded in realizing his aim, which 
is to afford a thorough preparation for 
more advanced study, according to any 
of the standard methods. 

There are no rules in this book. Imag- 
ine a work on harmony, however rudi- 
mentary, without rules! However, this 
phase represents, to our way of thinking, 
one of its strongest claims to earnest 
consideration, because without rules 
proper there can be no exceptions to 
addle the tyro. Footnotes and cross 
references are also blacklisted, every- 
thing being inserted in its logical place 
in the body of the text. Suggestions for 
ear-training—an indispensable adjunct 


*+“HARMONY BooK FOR BEGINNERS.” By 
Preston Ware Orem. Pp. 144. Philadelphia: 
Theodore Presser Company. 


Mr. Orem’ 


of harmonic knowledge—are freely inter- 
spersed. Very sensibly, Mr. Orem intro- 
duces the harmonizing of melodies, re- 
serving figured basses until such time as 
they will mean something more than 
arithmetical problems. Wise also, we 
feel, is the provision of space for writing 
all of the exercises directly in the book, 
thus giving the pupil a permanent and 
readily consulted record of the work 
done. 

The subject matter is lucidly expound- 
ed and only a dull student will find it 
necessary to ponder over the lessons. 
Not an original feature, but one of value, 
is the series of test questions at the end 
of each chapter. The last lesson, “On 
Melody Making,” is especially stimulat- 
ing. 

* * € 

ROM the educational department of 

the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany comes a charming little book, “Pan 
and His Pipes.”t{ It is a children’s book, 
being a collection of tales and legends by 
Katherine Dunlap Cather. There are 
stories about the birth of Pan and the 
reed pipes, the lyre, Stradivarius, the 
boy, that immortal Chinese tale of the 
nightingale, and a number of others. At 


‘the end of each story is a list of records 


illustrating the qualities and character- 
istics touched upon in the instrument 
with which the story is concerned. The 
tales themselves are told in a delight- 
fully intimate way. Brown-toned illus- 
trations add to the book’s attractiveness. 


me t‘‘PAN AND His Pipes” and Other Stories 
for Children. By Katherine Dunlap Cather. 
Camden, N. J.: Victor Talking Machine Co. 





TYMPANON HEARD AGAIN 





Sacha Votichenko Gives Second Recital 
on Unique Instrument 


Sacha Votichenko, exponent of the 
tympanon, gave another recital on this 
unique instrument at the Princess Thea- 
ter, New York, on Dec. 21. He played 
a Russian Rhapsody, a Handel Menuet, 
Improvisations on Celtic Melodies and 
several other numbers. Mr. Votichenko 
has provided an elaborate setting for 
the instrument, consisting of a handsome 
screen as background, brocaded cloths 
covering a small platform, and on either 
side large vases. In this environment 
the instrument is known as the “Royal 
Tympanon.” Some of its tones suggest 
bells and chimes, and others give the 
effect of sounds coming from far away. 
Mr. Votichenko plays the tympanon 
artistically, with a fine sense of its ex- 
tremely “precious” character. Mabel 
Hughes was his accompanist. 

Nathalie Boshko, violinist; Alma Clay- 
burgh, soprano; C. Walievitch, Russian 
tenor, and the Russian Balalaika Com- 
pany also appeared and gave much 
, og to a friendly and interested au- 

ience. 





Dayton Singers and Orchestra in “Mes- 
siah” Concert 


DAYTON, O., Dec. 19.—Before a large 
audience at Memorial Hall Sunday after- 
noon, a large chorus of singers from the 
high schools and churches gave a ‘“‘Mes- 
siah” concert, including some of the more 
interesting parts of the work. The solo- 
ists were Mrs. Clara Turpin Grimes, so- 
prano; Mrs. Jessie Landis Funkhouser, 


contralto; Herbert Kratner, tenor, and 
Grant Odell, baritone. Arthur Leroy 
Tebbs conducted. The Civic Music 
League Orchestra, made up of local mu- 
sicians, assisted. The concert was well 
given and well received. It will be made 
a regular Christmas-tide feature. 
SCHERZO. 





Mary Helen Brown’s Songs Well Sung 
by Stetson Humphrey 


At the meeting of the Pleiades Club, 
New York, on Sunday evening, Dec. 17, 
Mary Helen Brown, the prominent 
American composer, was honored by be- 
ing asked to represent the women com- 
posers of America. Stetson Humphrey, 
the New York baritone, sang three of 
Miss Brown’s songs, “Liebes Schmerzen,” 
“My Dearie” and “If I Were King,” ac- 
companied by the composer. The merit 
of these compositions is well known and 
Miss Brown was highly complimented, as 
was also Mr. Humphrey for his brilliant 
delivery of them. His voice is a bari- 
tone of fine quality and he knows how 
to handle it. 





Louise Wagner Sings with Brooklyn 
Arion and Wins Re-engagement 


Louise Wagner, Cincinnati soprano, 
was the soloist with the Arion Society 
Carl Hahn, director, of Brooklyn, on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 17. Miss Wagner 
was immediately re-engaged to sing at 
the big Arion meeting to be held in New 
York in the near future. Miss Wagner 
has also been engaged to sing for the 
second time by the Catholic Oratorio So- 
ciety at its presentation of Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul” in Carnegie Hall, Feb. 26. 
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VILIM ON VIOLIN TECHNIQUE 





Chicago Master the Author of Two 
New and Valuable Books 


CuicaGo, Dec. 23.—Fresh from _ the 
press a few days ago, Josef Vilim’s “Vio- 
lin Technique Guide” was handed to me 
by the author, and with the booklet the 
well-known master furnished a few notes 
about the origin and creation of the 
work, as well as of his “Seven Days’ Ex- 
ercises,” which are designed to serve the 
advanced violin student. 


Mr. Vilim began both books some eight 
years ago in California, but was inter- 
rupted in their composition by a trip to 
Europe and also by the ill health of his 
wife and of his son, Richard. An experi- 
ence of thirty-five years in teaching and 
playing the violin is the foundation up- 
on which the books rest, and they should 
be invaluable to violinists. 


Josef A. Vilim was born in Chicago, 
and after a comprehensive training in 
America completed his education in 
Prague, Bohemia, whence his parents 
came. Since 1899 Mr. Vilim has been at 
the head of the Vilim American Violin 
School and his many pupils attest to his 
musicianship and attainments as a peda- 
gogue. 

Among the violinists who have recom- 
mended the above named books are Fran- 
cis Macmillen, Adolf Weidig, Harry 
Dimond, Ludwig Schmidt and Leon 
Sametini. M. R. 





Miss Van Dresser Appears with Boston 
Symphony in Hartford 


HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 16.—The sec- 
ond concert in the series by. the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra took place at Par- 
sons Theater, Dec. 11. The soloist was 
Marcia Van Dresser, soprano. The Sym- 
phony No. 1 in E Minor by Sibelius was 
new to Hartford and was greatly appre- 
ciated. Miss Van Dresser was heard to 
advantage in “He Has Gone” and Rondo 
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from “Cosi fan tutte” and “Il va venir” 
from Halévy’s “La Juive.” She was 
obliged to return several times and bow 
acknowledgment to the sustained ap- 
plause. > = &. 





VON HEMERT-GULICK RECITAL 





Baritone and Organist Entertain Small 
Zolian Hall Audience 


A joint recital by Theodore von Hem- 
ert, baritone, and Charles Leech Gulick, 
organist, in AXolian Hall on Thursday 
evening, Dec. 21, was heard by a small 
but extremely cordial audience. Mr. von 
Hemert opened the recital with a French 
group, which included the Diaz aria, “De 
’Art Splendeur Immortelle,” Bouval’s 
“Les Nuages,”’ Chausson’s “Les Morts’”’ 
and the “Vision” aria from “Hérodiade.”’ 
He disclosed a strong voice with a mid- 
dle register of fairly pleasing quality. 
A lack of finish characterized his inter- 
pretations of this group. His French 
diction was clean. Mr. von Hemert’s 
best effort was the “Vision Fugitive,” 
which he sang stirringly. 

Mr. Gulick played splendidly Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, the tax- 
ing Allegro from Widor’s Sixth Sym- 
phony and briefer works by Dubois, Hol- 
lins, Lemare and Wostenholme. He was 
warmly recalled. Mr. von Hemert, too, 
was vehemently applauded. He sang a 
German group and numbers by Kramer, 
Dunn, Loomis and Van Rennes. He was 
superbly accompanied by Richard Hage- 
man. Mr. Gulick ended the program 
with a brilliant reading of a Concert 
Overture by Faulkes. B. R. 





McCormack Program Too Serious for 
His Atlanta Throng 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 16.—Breaking all 
records by being the first musical artist 
to make a financial success with a con- 
cert in Atlanta, but failing to please or 
satisfy this. audience with the type of 
music offered, John McCormack sang 
here in the big municipal auditorium 
last night to a crowd of 7500 people. Mc- 
Cormack was in good voice, but his au- 
dience was expecting to hear the old fa- 
miliar ballads. When he sang a few of 
these as encores he awakened enthusiasm, 
but this was not the case when he ad- 
hered to the program of Brahms, Rach- 
maninoff, Handel, etc. There was some 
gratification among musicians when they 
found the pls com Be packed almost to 
capacity, but the crowd was disappointed 
that the tenor’s program was not more in 
the popular vein. . oo 





May Peterson Closes Active Fall Tour 


May Peterson has returned to New 
York after a long and successful tour, 
starting with Providence, where she 
opened the musical season in early Oc- 
tober. She filled engagements in rapid 
succession at Wells College, Kinsolving 
Course at Evanston, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Kansas City with the Symphony Orches- 
tra, Chicago Symphony Orchestra at 
Milwaukee, in various cities throughout 
Wisconsin, soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Buffalo, Holyoke Chamber 
of Commerce series, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra and Ben 
Franklin’s series in Albany. 
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American Organist, Gustin Wright, Gives 
War Benefit Concert in Paris 


The American organist, Gustin 
Wright, who has achieved much success 
as an organist in Paris and who will 
shortly tour this country, made his début 
in Paris as a conductor at a special mat- 
inée given for the benefit of 'rench war 
widows and orphans. The benefits of this 
concert were used in greater part to pro- 
mote the shoe distribution, founded by 
Mr. Wright. The concert was held on Dec. 
g at Salle Gaveau, Paris. The program 
was devoted to the compositions of César 
Franck. The artists were Gustin 
Wright, Yvonne Astruc, Andrée Arnoult, 
M. Plamondon, Victor Close, Miss Taille- 
ferre, Miss Couleard, Germaine Durupt, 
M. Delaine, with classics from the Pro- 
fessional Musical and Dramatic Institu- 
tion, with organ and string instruments 
accompanying, under the direction of Mr. 
Wright. Mr. Wright was chosen by Theo- 
dore Dubois to play five Dubois organ 
works at the Dubois Festival, held at the 
Salle Gaveau, Dec. 12. On Dec. 2 Mr. 
Wright appeared at the Concert Touche 
as soloist with orchestra, and is booked 
to appear on the same series of concerts, 
Dec. 18. Mr. Wright is planning an 
American tour with M. Plamondon dur- 
ing 1917. 





Louisville Quintet Club Offers Program 
by American Composers 


LOUISVILLE, Dec. 13.—The Auditorium 
of the Woman’s Club was filled last eve- 
ning for the Louisville Quintet Club’s 
American program. Two quintets were 
played and one quartet. The former 
were the G. W. Chadwick Quintet in E 
Flat Major and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s 
Quintet, Op. 67. The quartet was an 
arrangement of MacDowell and Arthur 
Foote numbers by Karl Schmidt, ’cellist 
of the organization, and embraced “To a 
Wild Rose” and the scherzo from the 
Foote Quartet, Op. 70. The Quintet Club 
has probably never been heard to better 
advantage and the applause was hearty 
and prolonged. The music was delight- 
ful. mm ©: 





William Reddick Accompanist for Lead- 
ing Singers 


William Reddick has recently been 
acting as accompanist on tour for Anna 
Case, the Metropolitan soprano. Mr. 
Reddick appeared with her on Dec. 11 
in St. Joseph, Mo.; Dec. 18, at Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Dee. 18, at Dayton, 
Ohio. He played for Myrtle Moses, mez- 
zo-soprano of the Chicago Opera, in 
Hampton, Va., and her New York 
recital; for Miriam Ardini, soprano, at 
her New York recitals; for George Har- 
ris, Jr., the tenor, in his New York and 
Boston recitals, and for Lucy Gates, the 
soprano, in Albany. 





Bangor Symphony Plays Young People’s 
Program 


BANGOR, ME., Dec. 13.—The Bangor 
Symphony Orchestra, under Horace M. 
Pullen, this afternoon at the City Hall 
presented in its second Young People’s 
Symphony Concert a brilliant and exact- 
ing program in which the grave and gay 
were strongly contrasted. The Largo 
from Bach’s Concerto in D Minor for 
two violins (solo parts taken by Harold 
C. Sawyer and James McCann) with 
strings was one of the finest numbers 
played by the orchestra in rouge 7a 
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NOTABLE CONCERTS IN 
ACTIVE DALLAS WEEK 


Hofmann, McCormack and the 
Diaghileff Dancers Win 
Many Plaudits 


DALLAS, TEX., Dec. 11.—On Tuesday 
night Josef Hofmann, the pianist, ap- 
peared at the Dallas Opera House before 
a good-sized and extremely appreciative 
audience. Mr. Hofmann was so vigor- 
ously applauded that he was forced to 
give many extras, with five at the close. 

On Thursday evening the Diaghileff 


Ballet Russe presented “Les Sylphides,” 
“Carnaval” and “Scheherazade” to a 
small but delighted audience at the Fair 
Park Coliseum. That Dallas does not 
support the Dance enthusiastically is to 
be deplored, for the Russians’ perfor- 
mance was memorable. The work of the 
orchestra was especially good. 

On Friday evening John McCormack 
occupied star place at the Fair Park 
Coliseum, great numbers turning out to 
hear him. About 3600 crammed the 
Coliseum. Enthusiasm ran high and 
encores had to be given after each. Ed- 
win Schneider played excellent accom- 
paniments. Donald MacBeath also play- 
ed well and was also obliged to encore 
after each of his groups. McCormack 
was presented by Harriet Bacon Mac- 
Donald and Mrs. Wesly P. oe rm 








BARITONE HEARD AS ’CELLIST 





Howard White Appears in This Réle in 
Maine with Mme. Scotney 


ORONO, ME., Dec. 16.—Amid the worst 
blizzard of the season, with snow several] 
feet deep and the electric car service out 
of commission, Mme. Evelyn Scotney, so- 
prano; Howard White, bass cantante, 
and Herbert Seiler, pianist and accom- 
panist, appeared at the University of 
Maine last evening in a popular program 
before a large and most enthusiastic au- 
dience composed of faculty, students and 
many music-lovers from the nearby towns. 
Mme. Scotney sang delightfully, and in 
a group of Australian songs she was 
most pleasing. Mr. White at once won 
the audience by his simple, unaffected 
manner and full, rich quality of his 
voice. Mr. White was also heard in a 
group of ’cello solos, besides accompany- 
ing Mme. Scotney. At the request of 
Professor Daggett, head of the speaking 
department at the university and an 
old friend and classmate of Mr. White 
at Brown University, Mr. White sang an 
original composition of his, composed 
while at Brown, entitled “Cello and I.” 

This concert marked the opening of 
a series of similar entertainments being 
given for the first time this year at the 
university for the benefit of the Maine 
Christian Association and Student Union 
Fund and were arranged through the 
White Entertainment. Bureau of Boston. 

J. L. B. 





Gosnell Sings Songs of New York 


“Bohemians” 


At the Composers’ Evening of “The 
Bohemians,” held on Dec. 4, Vivian Gos- 
nell sang with much success songs by 
Alexander Russell, Victor Harris, J. 
Bertram Fox, A. Walter Kramer, Car] 
Dies, Cornelius Rubner and a manu- 
script song by his friend, C. Von Frank- 
enstein. Mr. Gosnell worked with most 
of the composers themselves (the first 
five of whom are members of the club) 
on the various songs which he sang. Mr. 
Russell, Mr. Harris, Mr. Fox, Mr. Dies 
and Professor Rubner were present and 
expressed themselves greatly pleased 
with Mr. Gosnell’s interpretations. 





Rialto Theater Retains Dufau and Bal- 
lester for Additional Week 


Vicente Ballester, the Kiaito Thea- 
ter’s young Spanish baritone, was re- 
tained there for another week, and begin- 
ning Sunday afternoon, Dec. 17, was 
heard in “Pari siamo,” from Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto.” Mme. Jenny Dufau, former- 
ly of the Chicago Opera Company, was 
retained on the program for this week. 
Her sparkling coloratura voice was heard 
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to best advantage in “Una voce poco fa,”’ 
from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” Un- 
der the inspiriting direction of Hugo 
Riesenfeld the Rialto Orchestra gave 
Bizet’s “Patrie.” “Kol Nidrei,”’ by Bruch, 
was played by M. Dubois, Belgian ’cellist 
of the orchestra. 








FLORENCE MACBETH 
“DISCOVERS” SOPRANO 
OF GREAT PROMISE 

















A Riverside 


Etta Robertson, Soprano. 
Drive Snapshot 


Florence Macbeth, the successful young 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, is the 
“discoverer” of Etta Robertson, who has 
been studying this season with Yeatman 
Griffith, Miss Macbeth’s teacher. Miss 
Robertson’s talent was brought to Miss 
Macbeth’s attention when she was visit- 
ing in Austin, Minn., last season, and 
she interested herself in the progress of 
the young singer to the extent of giving 
two recitals to raise’funds so that she 
might study with Mr. Griffith. Miss 
Robertson acquitted herself in a most 
satisfactory manner when she took a 
prominent part in the program given 
at one of Mr. and Mrs. Griffith’s recent 
“Sunday Afternoons.” 





Sydney Lloyd Wrightson Files Petition 
in Bankruptcy at Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 15.—Sydney 
Lloyd Wrightson, well known in musical 
circles in the capital city, where he has 
done much for the upbuilding of music, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. His 
debts are estimated at $16,214.57, and his 
assets, beyond exemptions, amount to 
$308.44. Mason N. Richardson and 
Charles S. Shreves, attorneys, represent 
Mr. Wrightson. W. Hz. 





May Peterson Warmly Greeted in 
Holyoke (Mass.) Recital 


HOLYOKE, MAss., Dec. 15.—May Peter- 
son, the soprano, recently gave the second 
recital of the season under the direction 
of the Board of Trade and the music 
clubs of Holyoke and Mount Holyoke 
College. In a cleverly designed program 
Miss Peterson impressed a large audience 
with her marked gifts. Her voice was in 
fine fettle. 


HELEN STANLEY WITH 
BARRERE ENSEMBLE 


An Afternoon of Attractive Vocal 
and Chamber Music by Soprano 
and Woodwinds 


The inimitable Barrére Ensemble 
played at the Cort Theater, New York, 
on Tuesday afternoon of last week. It 
offered a program consisting of Mozart’s 
C Minor Serenade for a pair of oboes, 
clarinets, horns and bassoons; a fantasia 
and a scherzo from a quartet for four 
flutes by L. Kreutzer, and woodwind in- 
strumentations of piano pieces by Charles 
Griffes and A. Walter Kramer, as well as 
of Fritz Kreisler’s hallowed “Caprice 
Viennois.” To amplify the joys of the 
occasion, Helen Stanley sang songs by 
Dupare, Gretchaninoff, Scarlatti, Bim 
boni, Chausson and others, both with the 
help of Mr. Barrére and his associates 
and without it. A moderate audience 
applauded suitably. 

It has become as needless to praise the 
Barrére folks as to go into spasms of 
indorsement when the Kneisels or the 
Flonzaleys play. Their merits are in 
their way as absolute. One does not 
weary of such playing and the effect of 
a wind ensemble remains a refreshing 
and unconventional experience. Besides, 
Mr. Barrére has unearthed considerably 
more engrossing music than most people 
suspect exists for these combinations. 
Mozart’s Serenade heard last week is a 
gem, one of his most truly noteworthy 
chamber creations. There are somber, 
almost poignant accents in the first move- 
ments. The Andante is lovely, while the 
canonic minuet and the ebullient vari- 
ations of the finale are in their way even 
more original and altogether remarkable. 
In substance the two Kreutzer move- 
ments are tenuous, but the luminous ef- 
fect and cool beauty of four flutes as they 
were played at this concert is such that 
Mozart’s hypothesis to the effect that 
two flutes are worse than one would 
surely have to be nullified when the two 
were doubled. 

Both Messrs. Griffes and Kramer have 
scored their pieces with admirable judg- 
ment and taste. If anything, the compo- 
sitions profit by the change of medium. 
Certainly Mr. Kramer’s deliciously pi- 
quant “Oriental Sketch” is accentuated 
in its character of dainty humoresque. 
His other piece, “At Evening,’ shows 
surpassingly well as he has instrument- 
ed it. Mr. Griffes’s scoring is no less 
fortunately adapted to the character of 
his “Vale of Dreams” and “The Lake at 
Evening,” both of them of French ex- 
traction, like their composer’s other writ 
ings. 

Before playing it, Mr. Barrére made 
one of his now famous harangues to 
explain his purpose in translating Kreis- 
ler’s “Caprice Viennois” for the flute with 
further woodwind support. It seems to 
have been done as a sort of tit-for-tat in 
view of the violinist’s transcription for 
his instrument of a flute melody from 
“Orfeo.” Mr. Barrére’s retaliation is ef- 
fective; the “Caprice Viennois” makes 
excellent flute material. 

Miss Stanley earned an ovation. Her 
singing, which did not start out ideally, 
improved from number to number and in 
her pe | of Chausson songs she was 
quite enchanting. Few voices of lovelier 
quality can be heard to-day than this so- 
prano’s, who has, moreover, gifts of per- 
sonality and temperament. nm. F. F. 
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“The New York Chamber Music Society made an Aeolian evening worthy of the name last 
night.”"—W. B. Chase in New York Evenmg Sun, Oct. 25, 1916. 

“Enough that it promises to be a notable feature in the season which has had so vigorous a 
beginning as to provoke wondering curiosity as to its outcome.’’—H. E, Krehbiel in New York 


“Andre Tourret is the first violinist of the organization, which holds a dozen capable 
musicians that are worth hearing.”—Sylvester Rawling in New York Evening World, Oct. 


“The New York Chamber Music Society, of which Carolyn Beebe is director, is known for 
serious and capable work, and this characterized its playing last night.”—Richard T. Aldrich 


“Carolyn Beebe’s organization is already well known for its tireless work in a good cause. 

resented three interesting works. [ : 

and de Busscher took part in the musicianly and splendidly sincere 

was the music of specialists, intended for the particular listener.”—Sigmund 

Spaeth in New York Evening Mail, Nov. 13, 1916. 

Remaining New York Concerts to be given in Aeolian Hall, will occur Tuesday evenings, Jan. 2 
and Feb. 27. Terms, dates and general arrangements address: 


Secretary for CAROLYN BEEBE, Hotel Wellington. New York City 
‘ Steinway Piano Used 


Besides Miss Beebe herself, Andre Tourret, 
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EW Carl Fischer violin issues* in- 
clude three fine pieces by Fritz 
Stahlberg, a. Bagatelle, Canzone and 
Petite Gavotte. Mr. Stahlberg is well 
known as the composer of many impos- 
ing orchestral works, which have been 
performed by the New York Philhar- 
monic and other prominent orchestras. 
In these shorter pieces he shows a love- 
ly gift for the miniature. The Baga- 
telle is a delightful sketch, very free in 
movement and piquant in its harmonies. 
It was introduced to New York last sea- 
son in his AZolian Hall recital by Max- 
imilian Pilzer, to whom it is dedicated. 
The Canzone is melodious and individual 
and the Petite Gavotte—somewhat sim- 
pler than the other two—charming. 
Cecil Burleigh has done a set of 
“Plantation Sketches,” six short pieces 


for the violin with piano accompaniment, 
that meet with our approval. There 
are “In Cotton Fields,” a brief little 
tune, harmonized with distinction; “‘Pick- 
aninnies,” a scherzo well contrived; “A 
Log Cabin,” a slow movement of tender 
feeling; “Uncle Rastus,” a humorous 
movement, full of capital touches; 
“Mammy’s Lullaby,” a sketch of real 
feeling built on the simplest lines, and 
“Minstrel,” a bright, jubilant number, 
replete with characteristic ideas. Mr. 
Burleigh is the best American composer 
of violin sketches. His output in recent 
years has been large and almost every 
set of pieces he gives us possesses new 
merits. The present set should be re- 
ceived with acclaim, for the pieces, all 
six of them, are good ones and not too 
difficult. For this reason they will be 
useful in recital and also in teaching. 

David Hochstein, who occupies a posi- 
tion of eminence among American violin- 
ists of the day, now makes his début 
as a composer and arranger. Two orig- 
inal compositions, a Minuet (in olden 
style) and a Ballad, show him a good 
musician, with pleasing, though not 
startlingly original, creative ideas. The 
minuet is graceful, Haydnesque; when 
he performs it there will always be those 
who will insist that he is playing a tran- 
scription from the old masters. For it 
is a very good modern replica of what 
the masters of 1700 gave us. In the Bal- 
lad there is much to praise. The coda, 
Meno mosso, is particularly worthy of 
careful attention. 

Mr. Hochstein’s concert transcriptions 
for his instrument are settings of the 
Brahms A Flat Major Waltz and the B 
Minor Waltz from Op. 39. Mr. Hoch- 
stein has done them in A major and A 
minor respectively. Both are well done, 
but we cannot understand why the A 
Flat Major Waltz, which is a gentle, 
berceuse-like affair, should be set in a 
brilliant key like A major, especially 
since the smoothness of the double-stop- 
ping is interfered with in the third 
measure. The waltz, set in G major, be- 





*BAGATELLE, CANZONE, PETITE GAVOTTE. 
Three Compositions for the Violin with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Fritz Stahlberg, Op. 27. 
Price, 65 cents the first, 50 cents each, the 
others. PLANTATION SKETCHES. Six Compo- 
sitions for the Violin with Piano Accompani- 
ment. By Cecil Burleigh, Op. 36. Price, 40 
cents each the first, third, fourth and fifth; 
50 cents, each, the others. MINUET (IN 
OLDEN STYLE), BALLAD. Two Compositions 
for the Violin with Piano Acompaniment. 
By David Hochstein. Price, 60 cents each. 
WALTZ IN A MINOR, WALTZ IN A Magsor. By 
Johannes Brahms, Op. 39. Transcribed for 
the Violin with Piano Accompaniment by 
David Hochstein. Price, 50 and 60 cents 
each respectively. New York: Carl Fischer. 


ginning in sixths in the second position, 
would be twice as attractive for the 
violin. * * * 


A* altogether exceptional volume is 
the book of “Lonesome Tunes,” by 
Loraine Wyman and Howard Brockway, 
which the H. W. Gray Company has re- 
cently shown rare judgment in issuing.} 
During the last four months we have 
heard much about these folk-songs from 
the mountains of Kentucky, which Miss 
Wyman and Mr. Brockway collected last 
summer. Their presentation in a recital 
in New York in October met with em- 
phatic success and they are giving re- 
citals of them in many cities this season. 

What we are concerned with here are 
the songs themselves. Miss Wyman is 
to be credited with having collected and 
edited the words of the songs, Mr. Brock- 
way with having collected the melodies 
and furnished the accompaniments for 
pianoforte. These splendid workers in 
the thrice worthy field of folk-song have 
striven to give the world an impression 
of the music of Kentucky, similar to that 
which they received when they jour- 
neyed to gather the songs. So Miss 
Wyman tells in a prefatory note that 
defects in the texts have not been cor- 
rected for, “to correct these melodies and 
to perfect the poetic versions would give 
them a totally different character.” They 
have made acknowledgment to those per- 
sons in the Pine Mountains who helped 
them, who sang the songs while they set 
them on paper. 

This music is as fresh as the civiliza- 
tion which has cherished it for many 
years, almost unknown to the world at 
large. There are twenty-five songs in 
the volume and there is none that is not 
interesting. They have considerable va- 
riety, too; in all of them one finds that 
racy quality that makes the song of 
the people the inspiring element in music 
that it is. More than one song has a 
Celtic touch, and in some we find the 
English and Scottish note. “Billie Boy,” 
a delightful song from Jackson County, 
Ky., is one of the best; wholly unique is 
“Frog Went A-Courting” from Estill 
County; “Barbara Allen” from Knott 
County is a rare melody, while “Lord 
Batesman” from Letcher County is an 
extraordinary song from more than one 
standpoint. So we could go on and nar- 
rate the individual qualities of many of 
the others. But it is not necessary. The 
songs are now published and music- 
lovers can decide for themselves just 
what place they occupy in the field of 
folk-song. In our opinion their rank is 
high. 

Mr. Brockway’s is an exquisite art. A 
composer of parts, he has lavished imag- 
inative harmonic beauty on these melo- 
dies and dressed them in clothes both 
fine and appropriate. There will be those 
who find his accompaniments “too mod- 
ern.” The argument will not hold. Is 
Mr. Brockway to be censured for writing 
accompaniments that are in the idiom 
of our day? Did Beethoven write accom- 
paniments for Scottish melodies in the 
idiom of their birth, or in his own idiom? 
Did Russian composers set folk-songs in 
their day’s manner or in the manner of 
the day when the song was evolved? 
There is a good deal that is 1916 in Mr. 
Brockway’s harmonies, that shows him 
a composer of modernistic feeling. We 
like that and congratulate Mr. Brockway 





+““LONESOME TUNES.” A Volume of Folk- 
songs from the Kentucky Mountains. The 
Words Collected and Edited by Loraine Wy- 
man. The Pianoforte Accompaniments by 
Howard Brockway. New York: The H. W. 
Gray Company. Price, Paper, $1. Board 
Cover, $1.50. 
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for handling his material as he has. We 
should have been deeply disappointed 
had he written “strum-strum” accom- 
paniments for these tunes. But, know- 
ing him as a composer, we cannot even 
imagine that he could have done this. 

The volume is in a splendid edition 
and should be in the library of all lovers 
of folk-song. The “Lonesome Tunes” 
and Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s “Hebrides” 
folk-songs are assuredly the two folk- 
song books of the year! A. W. K. 
¢¢Q1ONGS of the Grass Folk,” a tiny 

song book by Mary G. O’Sheridan 
(the words) and Beatrice M. Scott (the 
music), is bound to appeal powerfully 
to the young. It is sub-titled, “Nature 
Truths for Primary Grades,” and com- 
prises seventeen naive little lyrics cast 
in an appealing melodic mould and pleas- 
antly harmonized. The publishers, Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co.,f issue the volume in 
a neatly designed edition. 

“Out of Doors,” a set of moderately 
easy piano pieces by Alice Bennett Wing, 
is among the newer Summy publications. 
Each piece (there are seven in all) is 
adorned with a fanciful title. One is 
called “An Upward Look,” another “The 
Oriole’s Nest.” None differs substan- 
tially from the countless other children’s 
pieces published regularly. The get-up 
and typography is of a high order. 


T is strange that the music of those 
glad singers, the birds, should be 
destined to fall upon ears quite deaf to 
its sparkling freshness and_ gentle 
charm. Aside from the utterances of the 
cuckoo and a few other winged singers, 
musicians can scarcely be said to have 
scratched the surface of bird music. It 
is, therefore, with especial pleasure that 
we record the publication by G. Schirmer 
of a unique volume which, despite its 
modest title—‘Twenty-five Bird Songs 
for Children”—should interest almost 
everyone.§ The author and compiler is 
W. B. Olds, who declares that he was 
animated by a two-fold desire—to appeal 
to children and lead them to derive a 
more intelligent delight from the natural 
songster and, secondly, to interest com- 
posers, particularly composers of chil- 
dren’s songs, in the possibilities of util- 
izing bird themes. 

There are two dozen specimens of 
bird songs, all transcribed with scrupu- 
lous fidelity and wedded to suitable 
words. Mr. Olds has also added simple 
and well harmonized accompaniments. 
But little knowledge of piano is needed 
to play them. There are no less than 
twelve illustrations in rich color. These 
pictures of the rustic warblers are re- 
produced by courtesy of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. Be- 
fore each song Mr. Olds gives concise 
and valuable directions as to the manner 
in which they may best be sung. He 
notes that of the twenty-four birds treat- 
ed in his series, exactly one-third bear 
names evidently suggested by their calls 
or songs. An excellent piece of prose is 
the introduction, which was written by 
Henry Oldys. The book is bound in 
substantial board and the cover design 
is in the best of taste. 

aa * * 
sg the Boston Music Company’s series 
of “Master Songs by Modern French 
Composers” there are César Franck’s 





t“SonGcs oF THE GRASS FOLK.” By Mary 
G. O’Sheridan and Beatrice M. Scott. Price, 
35 cents. “Out oF Doors,’’ Seven Moder- 
atey Easy Piano Pieces. By Alice Bennett 
Wing. Price, 75 cents. Chicago: Clayton F. 
Summy Company. 

§“*TWENTY-FIVE Birp SONGS FOR CHILDREN.” 
By W. B. Olds. New York: G. Schirmer, 
Price, $1.25, net. 

|“NINoNn,” “Live But To Lovz.” Two 
Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Acompani- 
ment. By César Franck. Boston: The Bos- 
ton Music Company. Prices, 75 cents each. 
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“Ninon” and “Live But to Love.”|| They 
serve as worthy specimens of this edi- 
tion and are praiseworthy examples of 
the music publisher’s craft. The English 
versions of the texts by J. P. A. Méry 
(“Live But to Love”) and de Musset 
 crgincal are by M. Louise Baum. 

hey are satisfactorily made from the 
rather elusive original French. “Ninon” 
is issued for medium and low voices; 
“Live But to Love” may be had in high 
and medium keys. B. R. 

* * a 


T WO new songs from the Boston Music 

Company are a lovely setting of Rob- 
ert Southey’s “Moonlight,” by Albert 
Stoessel, and “Christmas Call,” by Carl 
Engel.{ P 

Mr. Stoessel’s song is more important 
than any of his new violin compositions, 
which were discussed in these columns 
recently. It is a gem, a serene and beau- 
tiful song, composed in a moment of pure 
inspiration. For fineness of feeling, for 
sound, good taste we have seen few songs 
in the present year that compare with it. 
It should win a notable success, for it 
is composed in a medium key that will 
make it admired of contraltos, mezzos 
and baritones. 

Mr. Engel is one of the most skilled 
composers, from an engaging harmonic 
standpoint, in this country. Unfortu- 
nately he can let his harmonic fancy lead 
him astray. And he has done so in his 
“Christmas Call.” The tune on which 
he has worked is an old one, according 
to the note on the copy, and he has har- 
monized it in the idiom of 1998! We 
have only to rd that, although we are 
in entire sympathy with everything ultra- 
modern, we find his accompaniment in- 
appropriate, unbeautiful and oe 


* * * 


MONG recent additions to G. 
Schirmer’s collection of standard 
secular choruses** are three Old French 
Bergerettes, edited by Kurt Schindler. 
Rendered into English, the respective 
titles are “The Love Bird” (by Jacques 
de Wert), “Love Me Truly, Shepherdess” 
(by Jacques Lefévre) and “To Lovely 
Groves” (by Charles Tessier). All are 
in madrigal form. “The Love Bird” is in 
five parts, the others in four. For prac- 
tice only, an accompaniment for piano 
is given. Mr. Schindler has edited these 
madrigals worthily, his predilections and 
experience enabling him to perform such 
services in superior fashion. The orig- 
inal French text is given in each case, 
with a sensible translation. B. R. 


‘“MooNLiIcuT.” Song for a Medium Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Albert Stoes- 
sel. “CHRISTMAS CALL.” Song for_a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Carl 
Engel. Price, 50 cents net each. Boston : 
The Boston Music Company. 

*e“Ti7e Love Birp,” “LovE ME TRULY, 
SHEPHERDESS,” “TO LOVELY GROVES.” Three 
Old French Bergerettes, for Mixed Voices. 
Edited by Kurt Schindler. Prices, twelve 
cents net, the first; eight cents net; num- 
bers two and three. New York: G. Schirmer. 
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MARIE MORRISEY HEARD IN ORATORIO 





Contralto Sings with Prominent 
Choruses in Important 
Works 


HEN Marie Morrisey, the well- 
known New York contralto, made 

her initial oratorio appearance a few 
seasons ago at Columbia University in 
“The Messiah” and “Elijah,” Walter 
Henry Hall conducting, Mr. Hall pre- 
dicted a most brilliant career for her. 
That he was not mistaken in his judg- 
ment of this brilliant artist has been 
proved by the many successful appear- 


ances she has made in both the oratorio 
and concert fields since that time. She 
made another appearance under Mr. 
Hall’s direction on Dec. 18, when she 
sang in “The Messiah” at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, and added another triumph 
to her already large list. 

On Nov. 20 she sang “The Messiah” 
in Poughkeepsie, under the direction of 
Charles Gilbert Spross; on Dec. 4 in con- 
cert at Middletown, Conn., with the Mid- 
dlesex Musical Association, and in “The 
Messiah” at Baptist Temple, Philadel- 
phia, on Dec. 21, under the direction of 
Clarence Reynolds. 

Miss Morrisey is booked for a number 
of engagements in the spring, among 
them being a solo appearance with the 
Male Chorus of Pittsburgh, James 
Stephen Martin, conductor, and as solo- 
ist with the Singers’ Club of Cleveland. 

Miss Morrisey has made her residence 
in Brooklyn for a number of years, but 
is now located at the Hotel Ransby, 
New York City. She is under the man- 
agement of Foster & Foster, the New 
York managers. 














Marie Morrisey, the Popular Contralto 





NEED MORE ARMY MUSICIANS 





Official Pamphlet Calls for About 2000 
—Offers Good Inducements 


Owing to the increase in the strength 
of the regular army, from 1500 to 2000 
additional musicians are needed to meet 
the requirements of the additional Army 
hands authorized. The War Department 


has issued a circular setting forth the ad- 
vantages offered to musicians desirous 
of entering the Army. The scale of pay 
for the various classes of musicians 
ranges from $24 monthly (third class) 
to $99 monthly (band leader). The 
amounts vary with the period of enlist- 
ment, the above named marking the low- 
est and highest sums paid. To the fore- 
going should be added the-value of ra- 
tions, clothing, quarters, light, heat, med- 
ical attendance, etc., which is estimated 
to be equivalent to an increase in the 
monthly payment of from $30 to $40 or 
more. Upon enlistment a man possess- 
ing musical training or musical tempera- 
ment is immediately tested at the depot 
under the direction of the leader of the 
depot band with respect to his musical 
ability, and if found qualified is imme- 
diately reported for assignment to an 
Army band. If he is found to be not 
qualified for immediate assignment, but 
possesses a musical temperament suscept- 
ible of training, he is trained with the 
depot band, and when sufficiently trained, 
is reported for assignment. During the 
period of training and before assignment, 
the pay proper is $15, but immediately 


upon assignment to a band his pay is 
$24 a month. 

Fuller particulars may be procured by 
addressing Arthur A. Clappe, Principal, 
Military Band Department, I. M. A., 
Fort Jay, Governors Island, New York. 





Bradley Under Lewis’s 


Management 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16—Grace Bradley, the 
young American contralto who has 
been singing the past season with the 


Grace Mrs. 


California Grand Opera Company, has 


gone under the concert management of 
Mrs. Herman Lewis. Mme. Bradley was 
educated in this country and in Italy. 
She studied in Milan with Cotogni and 
made her début there in the Del Verme 
Theater. She has sung both the mezzo- 
soprano and contralto réles in “La Gio- 
conda,” but her low tones developed so 
richly that she now devotes herself to 
pure contralto singing, despite her range 
covering four C’s. Mrs. Bradley sang 
leading réles with the California Grand 
Opera Company last season, and was 
complimented by Florencio Constantino 
as “the new Schumann-Heink.” “es 





Cathedral Choir Under Miles Farrow in 
Young People’s Concert 


On Saturday afternoon, Dec. 16, at 
Carnegie Hall, the Young’ People’s Con- 
cert of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra was given. Mr. Damrosch’s men 
played the C Minor Symphony by Saint- 
Saéns, two Bach numbers and the accom- 
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paniments for Gounod’s motet, “O Sing 
to God,” a vocal excerpt from Franck’s 
“Beatitudes” and an arrangement of 
Adam’s “O Holy Night.” In the vocal 
numbers the choir of men and boys from 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine took 
part, under the skillful direction of Miles 
Farrow. A large audience enjoyed the 
“Christmas” program. 


SOUTH AMERICANS STUDY HERE 








War Has Driven Latin Colony from 
Berlin to America 


“The Latin music center, which was in 
Berlin, has been transferred almost in its 
entirety to New York,” said Domingo R. 
Martinez, piano exporter, recently at the 
McAlpin Hotel, New York. “There are 
a large number of South American stu- 
dents here, who, under ordinary condi- 
tions, would have gone to Italy, Germany 
and France for their musical education. 
They are finding here almost the same 
opportunities for advanced study that 
they would have found abroad, and in 
every instance, I have learned from con- 
tact with them, they are delighted with 
their work and surroundings in the 
United States. And there are also many 
artists who have completed their courses 
abroad who are now ready to come out 
for concert and operatic work. 

“One of the South American artists 
who were in Berlin until the outbreak of 
the war and who are here today is Eva 
Liminana, a ‘ward’ of the Argentine 
Government, having won a scholarship of 
eight years’ study in Europe, carrying 
with it a pension of $5,000 a year.” 





Faelten Preparatory Pupils Heard in 
Boston Concert 


Boston, MAss., Dec. 18—Pupils of the 
Preparatory Course of the Faelten Piano- 
forte School, this city, gave a recital 
Saturday afternoon, December 16, dis- 
playing the work from the very begin- 
ning to the highest grades reached in 
this department. The first number was 
an exhibition by pupils who had their 
first lesson Sept. 23 last. They played 
pieces in any key called for by the au- 
dience. The solo players were Barbara 
Shepherd, Dorothy Lawson, Eleanor 
Bockelman, Hope Lincoln, Whitman Hall 
and Avonelle Sanford, who played pieces 
by Beethoven, MacDowell, Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach and other modern composers. 
The recital closed with a splendid per- 
formance of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
in G Minor played by Lewis Harlow with 
Carl Faelten at the second piano, and 
the tutti parts played by the members 





of the Sophomore Class. W. H. L. 
Evelyn Scotney Aids Hyde Park, Mass., 
Glee Club 


Hyper Park, MAss., Dec. 7.—The Hyde 
Park Glee Club, John Smallman, con- 
ductor, gave the first concert of its sea- 
son in the Everett Square Theater last 
evening. The chorus was assisted by 
Mme. Evelyn Scotney, prima donna so- 
prano; Ethel F. Nunn, contralto; Marie 
Zelezny, violinist; the Apollo Quartet of 
Boston, and Philip Morse, flutist. Har- 
ris S. ‘Shaw, the Boston pianist, played 
the accompaniments. The club sang in 
a highly creditable manner. Mme. Scot- 
ney’s extraordinarily beautiful colora- 
tura singing with flute obbligato was re- 
ceived with deafening applause. Her 
performance throughout was artistic and 
convincing. 





December a Busy Month for Edith 


Baxter Harper 


Edith Baxter Harper, the New York 
soprano, has filled a large number of 
dates in December. On Dec. 3 she sang 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” in White Plains, 
N. Y.; on the 10th Gaul’s “Holy City” 
in Yonkers, N. Y.; on the 15th she was 
soloist with the Westwood Musical Club 
at Westwood, N. J.; on the 17th she ap- 
peared ina musicale i in New York and on 
Dec. 24 she sang in a concert in Brooklyn. 


Harold Fix 


Pianist - Accompanist 


Management, R. E. JOHNSTON 
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MISS COBB MAKES 
TOUR OF CITIES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 











May Marshall Cobb, Talented Young 
American Soprano 


A young American soprano, May Mar- 
shall Cobb, recently sang with much suc- 
cess in Wilkinsburg, Pa., assisted by 
Henry Parsons, tenor; Astrid Yden, 


harpist, and Ellmer Zoller, pianist. Miss 
Cobb left New York on Dec. 24 for a 
short tour, singing in Pittsburgh on the 
27th and again on Jan. 3. On Jan. 19 
she will sing in the “Messiah” in Pitts- 
burgh and on Feb. 20 and 21 she will 
appear again in the same oratorio in 
New Castle, Pa. 

Miss Cobb is also the soprano of a 
successful quartet known as the New 
York Festival Quartet, which is com- 
posed of Miss Cobb, Elizabeth Wood, 
contralto; Henry Parsons, tenor, and 
Hubert Linscott, baritone. 





GRAY-LHEVINNE RECITAL 





1800 East St. Louis Admirers Greet 
Artists Enthusiastically 


East St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 22.—A 
joint recital by Estelle Gray, violinist, 
and Mischa Lhevinne, pianist, was given 
on Dec. 15 at East St. Louis to more 
than 1800 subscribers to the Artists’ 
Course. 

The artists were enthusiastically 
greeted and after the concert their ad- 
mirers crowded upon the platform to 
express their appreciation. 





Virginian to Enter Federation Contest 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Dec. 19.—Jeanne 
Alexander, a talented local violinist, will 
represent this State at the contest to be 
conducted by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs next spring in Memphis, 
Tenn. The winner of the contest, which 
will consist of American-trained violin 
students from the Southern States, will 
be sent as the representative violinists of 
the South to perform at the biennial con- 
vention of the federated clubs in Bir- 


mingham, Ala. ~~ a 
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ZACH URGES EXTRA 
“POPS” IN ST. LOUIS 


Symphony May Extend Series 
On Boston Plan—Chorus Heard 
with New Leader 


St. Lours, Dec. 18.—One of the chief 
subjects of discussion in music circles 
last week was the proposal of Conductor 
Max Zach, of the St. Louis Symphony 
Society, suggesting a series of post-sea- 
son popular concerts, to be given at some 
central auditorium. At this concert Mr. 
Zach would have light lunches, light 
wines and beers served, a@ la Boston Sym- 
phony, of which he was for years the di- 
rector of popular concerts. The idea is to 
select either the Coliseum or the First 
Regiment Armory during the four weeks 


after the closing of the regular Sym- 
phony Orchestra season, March 25, until 
the beginning of the Southern tour on 
April 23. 

One of the principal reasons for this 
proposed extension of the “pop” season 
is to provide an incentive for out-of-town 
musicians of repute and standing to join 
the organization. It is thought by Mana- 
ger Arthur J. Gaines that the last week 
of the popular season would probably 
meet general approval through the em- 
ployment of soloists or a quartet. The 
Executive Committee of the Orchestra 
will soon decide on the project. Both 
public and press are strongly in favor 
of a longer series of “pop” concerts. 

The playing of the “Symphonie Fan- 
tasie” by the Australian composer, 
George F. Boyle, was quite the feature 
of the fourth pair of concerts of the 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Boyle, who is 
now a resident of Baltimore, shows genu- 
ine musical perception in the handling of 
‘the symphony, which was given here for 
the first time. 

Giuseppe Creatore and his band enter- 
tained a large audience at the third an- 
nual concert for the Relief Board of the 
Musicians’ Mutual Benefit Association 
at the Coliseum last Wednesday evening. 
Creatore had a double band of 150 per- 





formers. Mrs. A. I. Epstein was the solo- 
ist, with her husband at the piano. Dur- 
ing the intermission Frank Gecks, of the 
St. Louis M. M. B. A., presented Creatore 
with a gold medal. 

Under the leadership of the new con- 
ductor, Leo C. Miller, the Chaminade 
Choral Club, of Webster Groves, St. 
Louis’ most musical suburb, opened its 
season recently. A large audience was 
present. Elsie Aehie and Jessie Tate 
played obbligatos. As the initial offering 
of the season the clup had Walter 
Greene, dramatic baritone, formerly of 
St. Louis and now of Chicago. Mr. 
Greene scored a success. 

Frances Nash appeared as piano solo- 
ist at Sunday’s popular concert. She 
played the Liszt Hungarian Fantasy 
with exceptional ability and promise. 
Miss Nash is a daughter of the late E. 
W. Nash, president of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, and ap- 
peared earlier in the season with the 
New York Philharmonic Society, under 
the leadership of Josef Stransky. Other 
numbers on the popular program Sunday 
were “Shepherd’s Hey,” of Grainger, 
which was given for the first time, and 
a first time production of the prelude to 
Part 2 of ‘The Children’s Crusade,” 
Pierné. H. W. C. 





Thuel Burnham Plays Brilliantly at 
Muncie, Ind. 


Muncig, INp., Dec. 5.—Thuel Burn- 
ham created a sensation last night in the 
concert given by the Matinée Musical 
Club. The MacDowell Polonaise he 
played with Herculean power, torrential 
passion and cyclonic bravura. Chordal 
climax after climax succeeded each other 
and the tremendous strength of the 
player gave the number orchestral color- 
ing. The “Shadow Dance” and a Pol- 
onaise of Chopin were his encores. 





Play for Women’s Orchestral Club 


The Winnie Schirmer Quartet of the 
Women’s Orchestral Club of New York 
furnished the program at a recent meet- 
ing of the organization. The additional 
members of the quartet, which presented 
a Haydn work intelligently and interest- 
ingly, are Fanny Bell, Malinquiste Sonia 
and Frances Christmas. Ruth Kemper, 
a pupil of Theodore Spiering, played a 
solo. 
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OPEN KANSAS CITY 
BALLROOM SERIES 


Samaroff and Werrenrath Heard 
in Elite Event—Debut of 
Young Pianist 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 15.—A series 
of evening concerts was inaugurated last 
week under the management of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Fritschy in the ballroom at 
the Hotel Muehlebach. The nature of 
the series is semi-social. The tickets are 
issued in the form of an engraved invi- 
tation and request that the patrons wear 


full dress. The audience which welcomed 
the artists included the élite of the city. 
Mme. Samaroff and Reinald Werrenrath 
gave a delightful program. Mme. Sam- 
aroft’s brilliant style of playing, together 
with her attractive personality, imme- 
diately won the audience. 

Mr. Werrenrath is a great favorite in 
this city, this being his sixth concert 
appearance here. His work is that of a 
great artist. 

Two splendid piano recitals were given 
last week, one by Josef Hofmann and 
one by Mme. Carrefio. Hofmann played 
to a capacity house. Mme. Carreno held 
her admirers spellbound with her usual 
magnetism. 

The début concert of Dorothy Sublette, 
pianist, given recently, was highly suc- 
cessful. Miss Sublette has but recently 
returned to Kansas City after two years’ 
study in Boston with Mme. Helen Hope- 
kirke. 

The third “pop” concert was played 
by the Symphony Orchestra at Conven- 
tion Hall last Sunday. These afternoon 
concerts are given to the city through 
generosity of Charles Homer. 

The Russian Ballet, with Nijinsky, 
gave a beautiful exhibition at Conven- 
tion Hall under the management of 
Myrtle Irene Mitchell last week. 

The “Little Orchestra,” an organization 
under Sol Alberti, has been giving some 
splendid concerts on Sunday evenings at 
the Jewish Temple. The fifth in the 
series was given to a large audience last 








week. Margaret Fowler-Forbes, violin- 
ist, was the soloist. a 2. oe 
Brooklyn Philharmonic, Under Max 


Jacobs, in Interesting Concert 


An interesting concert was given by 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Orchestra, 
of which Max Jacobs is conductor, at 
Imperial Hall, Brooklyn, Dec. 7. The or- 
chestra played with finish and precision 
Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” Overture, 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, a 
Strauss Waltz, the Ballet Music from 
“Faust,” two Brahms Hungarian Dances 
and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” 
March. Mrs. Cora Blakeman Robinson, 
soprano, the assisting artist, sang num- 
bers by Henschel and Vanderpool and 





was very favorably received. Amy 
Blakeman was her accompanist. 
Improving Kokomo’s Public School 
Music 
Kokomo, INpD., Dec. 5.—The high 


school orchestra, which has existed as an 
organization of twenty or twenty-five 
players for several years, gave a sur- 
prise last Friday to those Kokomo citi- 
zens who have followed its career. But 
increased size is not the only improve- 
ment that Glenn M. Tindall, supervisor 
of music, has made in it, for the quality 
of its playing and its choice of music 
showed vast improvement. Mr. Tindall 
last week organized a grade school or- 
chestra, and 130 students responded to 
the call. One hundred and fifteen of 
these brought their own instruments to 
the high school auditorium, and the other 
fifteen will be supplied. A selection will 
be made from these, and an auxiliary 





orchestra will be formed from the pupils 
who do not play in the full organization. 
Other musical organizations recently 
established by Mr. Tindall include the 
Boys’ Glee Club, the Kokomo Choral So- 
ciety and violin classes in the public 
schools. 





Florida Federation Adopts “Suwanee 


River” as State Song 


MIAMI, FLA., Dec. 2.—When the State 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs met in 
Miami recently, Mrs. Iva Sproule Baket 
had charge of the community singing, 
and “Suwanee River” was adopted as 
the State song. Mrs. Baker presented 
the following musicians of the State on 
the various programs during the week: 


Mrs. W. C. Channing, violinist, of New 
Smyrna; Mrs. I. A. Zacharias, violinist, Jack- 
sonville; Mrs. John Watson Doe, pianist, of 
West Palm Beach; Mrs. F. M. Hudson, con- 
tralto, Miami; Mrs. Greta Challen Berg, so- 
prano, Jacksonville; Mrs. U. G. Turner, so- 
prano, of Gainesville; Mme. Vilone Hall, 
violinist, from Fort Lauderdale; Mr. H. D 
Randall, of Lawtey, tenor, Mrs. C. H. Reeder, 
organist, Miami. 


Mrs. Franklin Coleman Bush _ had 
charge of the Miami Musical and Shake- 
spearean Evening. The assisting mu- 
sicians were Mrs. John Grambling of 
Cocoanut Grove; Mrs. F. C. Bush, Co- 
coanut Grove, Mrs. Eugene Roufh and 
Mrs. H. Piere Browning of Miami and 
Mrs. R. H. Fitzpatrick of Homestead. 
Mr. F. C. Bush and Prof. A. A. Koerner 
were the accompanists. A. M. F. 





Decatur (Ill.) School Ends Series 


DECATUR, ILL., Dec. 16.—Millikin Con- 
servatory of Music closed a_ splendid 
series of recitals on Dec. 12, when Max 
van Lewen Swarthout, violinist, and 
Donald M. Swarthout, pianist, Director 
and Associate Director respectively of 
Millikin Conservatory, appeared in a 
weer program of piano and violin num- 
ers. 
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COLUMBIA CHORUS 
SINGS ‘*MESSIAH” 


Walter Henry Hall Conducts Fine 
Performance of Oratorio— 
Soloists Praised 


Sounding the coming Christmas spirit, 
the Columbia University Chorus gave an 
admirable performance of Handel’s “The 
Messiah” at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 18. 
A carefully selected and well-trained 
chorus, under the direction of Walter 


Henry Hall, an orchestra of fifty and 
the co-operation of splendid soloists were 
contributing factors in a spirited ora- 
torio performance. 

Mme. Anita Rio, soprano; Marie Mor- 
risey, contralto; Redfern Hollinshead, 
tenor, and Frank Croxton, bass, were 
the soloists, and all showed marked 
knowledge of the requirements of their 
parts. Mme. Rio’s rich, powerful so- 
prano voice and Miss Morrisey’s splendid 
diction call for especial comment. Mr. 
Hollinshead, a newcomer in New York’s 
concert field, has a splendid dramatic 
tenor that he uses with abandon and con- 
siderable skill. His aria, “Ev’ry valley 
shall be exalted,” was very effective, and 
the singer made a most favorable im- 
pression. Mr. Croxton is an experienced 
oratorio singer and may well be cal- 
culated to give a splendid account of 
himself on every occasion, as he did in 
this instance. With fine resonance and 
excellent taste he gave the aria, “Why do 
the nations?” 

The chorus showed fine feeling for the 
delicate nuances of the work and con- 
siderable power in the forte passages. 
The orchestra proved capable, and Rich- 
ard Donovan, organist, assisted credit- 
ably. H. B. 








ARTISTS DELIGHT SOCIETY 





New York Musicale Assembles Persons 
Noted Musically and Socially 


A brilliant reception and musicale was 
given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Biardot on Central Park West, New 
York, on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 17. 
There were gathered a large assemblage 
of persons prominent in metropolitan mu- 
sical and social circles. 

During the afternoon an informal pro- 
gram was heard. George Barrére of- 
fered some flute pieces by Debussy and 
other modern French composers, which 
he played ravishingly. Martha Phillips. 
a soprano whose artistic work has re- 
cently won her marked favor, delighted 
her hearers with some old English songs, 
Grieg’s “Lauf der Welt” and the Nor- 
wegian “Komokjyra.” Her voice is fresh 
and limpid and she sings with compelling 
charm. Blanche Goode, the gifted Amer- 
ican pianist, gave pleasure with her per- 
formance of a Debussy Prelude and A. 
Walter Kramer’s “Three Preludes, Op. 
33,” in which she displayed a fine inter- 
pretative sense. 

Henry Weldon, one of the best of 
American bassos, sang Schumann’s 
“Three Grenadiers” in French in an in- 
spiring manner, recalling the days of 
Pol Plangon. Hilda Goodwin revealed 
her beautiful lyric soprano in songs by 
Hildach and La Forge, bringing to her 
performances a quality of rare loveliness 
and winning hearty approval. Josephine 
Jacoby, the former Metropolitan con- 
tralto, made one of the few appearances 
since her retirement from the profes- 
sional field, singing Coquard’s “Hai luli!” 
Sidonie Spero, a talented young lyric 
soprano, charmed her hearers in the 
“Jewel Song” from “Faust.” Gustave 
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Ferrari and Corinne Wallerstein pro- 
vided the accompaniments, Mr. Ferrari 
also distin~uishing himself by singing 
several of his own French songs with 
exquisite diction and artistic delivery. 


ROENTGEN AND COOPER IN 
ARTISTIC JOINT RECITAL 


‘Cellist and Pianist, in Program of Solo 
and Ensemble Numbers, Win 
Warm Applause 
CHARLES COOPER, pianist, and ENGEL- 

BERT ROENTGEN, ’cellist. Joint re- 


cital, AAolian Hall, Monday evening, Dec. 
18. The program: 








Sonata, A Major, César Franck (Messrs. 
Cooper and Roentgen); Ballade, F Minor, 
Chopin (Mr. Cooper); “Shule Aroon, Julius 
Roentgen (Mr. Roentgen); Sonate, D Minor, 
Debussy (Messrs. Cooper and Roentgen). 





Very artistic indeed was the solo and 
ensemble work of Messrs. Cooper and 
Roentgen. The Franck sonata, orig- 
inally written for violin and piano, was 
unfolded with great dignity, its arching, 
passion-fraught motives drawn sharply 


upon the resounding harmonic _back- 
ground. The placid canon in the finale 
was delightfully given out. The artists 
were recalled to the platform many 
times. 

Mr. Cooper chose the greater Chopin 
in electing the F Minor Ballade. He 
played it well, better, in fact, than his 
encore, a posthumous Prelude by the 
Polish genius. “Shule Aroon,” by the 
cellist’s father, Julius Roentgen, is a 
touching old Irish lament, first written 
for ’cello and orchestra. Mr. Roentgen 
played it masterfully. His tone, while 
none too large, is essentially agreeable. 
He controls it to a shade. In fact, the 
finest feature of Mr. Roentgen’s playing 
is its extreme finesse. His weak spot, 
we believe, is the A string, notably in its 
upper register, which lacks brilliancy 
and is not invariably impeccable as re- 
gards intonation. 

The Debussy sonata is of a piece with 
the rest of the Gallic composer’s late cre- 
ations. The second section would serve 
very well to accompany the entrance and 
operations of the gentleman cracksman 
in the cinema. Only it is too difficult. 

B. R. 





Triumph for Arthur Hackett in Worces- 
ter Concert 


WORCESTER, MAss., Dec. 14.—Arthur 
Hackett, the tenor, whose home until a 
few years ago was in this city, made a 
triumphant appearance in Mechanics’ 
Hall Monday night before more than a 
thousand music-lovers. In a _ popular 
program, with three other Boston artists, 
Mr. Hackett easily convinced his Worces- 
ter friends of his high standing as a 
singer. The other members of the quar- 
tet were Charlotte Williams Hill, so- 
prano; Cara Sapin, contralto, and Bern- 
ard Ferguson, baritone. Mme. Sapin’s 
numbers were given with a voice of 
great beauty and compass, and in an 
exceptional manner of delivery. . Mr. 
Ferguson and Mrs. Hill both were warm- 
ly applauded. Cadman’s “Spirit of 
Spring,” by the quartet, proved a favor- 
ite number. All accompaniments were 
played by Constance Freeman Hackett. 

=> Ge Be 





Large Worcester Audiences for Sousa 
Concert and Red Cross Benefit 


WORCESTER, MAss., Dec. 14.—John 
Philip Sousa and his famous band thrilled 
a capacity audience in Mechanics’ Hall, 
Sunday night. Fully 2000 persons were 
admitted into the hall and several hun- 
dreds were turned away. The German 
Red Cross will benefit several hundred 
dollars from a concert given in Mechan- 
ics’ Hall the same afternoon. The pro- 
gram was given before an audience of 
800 persons by the Corinne Simons Or- 
chestra, assisted by the Bostonia Orches- 
tra, Erna O. Birchall, soprano, and 
Katherine Hickel, violinist. 7. C. L. 
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CHICAGO PIANO RECITALS 





Arthur Shattuck and John Thompson in 
Attractive Performances 


CHICAGO, Dec. 18.—Arthur Shattuck, 
the American pianist, presented an ambi- 
tious program for his recital at the 
Illinois Theater yesterday afternoon, 
playing three preludes and fugues from 
Bach’s “Well-Tempered Clavichord,” the 
Liszt B Minor Sonata, five preludes and 
the A Flat Ballade of Chopin and the 
Liszt Légende, “St. Francis Walking on 
the Waves.” 

Mr. Shattuck is endowed with a tech- 
nique which easily circumvents difficul- 
ties and his interpretative ideas are sane 
and of intellectual, rather than senti- 
mental significance. He gave a brilliant 
reading of the “Légende” by Liszt. His 
scales and octaves were particularly 
noteworthy for their lucidity and he 
scored a flattering success. 

John Thompson, another American 
pianist, was heard at Central Music Hall 
and disclosed admirable traits in such 
numbers as the Rigaudon, by Rameau- 
Godowsky, which he played with crisp 
technical finish, and the Brahms Rhap- 
sody, Op. 79, No. 1, in which he showed 
musical intuition and taste. M. R. 





Brooklyn Church Gives Concert 


A concert that held much interest for 
the friends of Plymouth Church of 
Brooklyn was given Dec. 14, when Caro- 
line Hudson-Alexander, soprano; Helen 
Sherman Gue, contralto; Cuyler Black, 
basso, and Bruno Huhn, who is choir di-. 
rector and organist of the church, sang 
Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden” 
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Cycle and numerous solos. The inter- 
pretations of the quartet and their leader 
were of high excellence, many composi- 


tions of American composers being heard. 
— a oe 





Mme. Hassler-Fox Soloist in Worcester 
Orchestra’s Second Concert 


WORCESTER, MAss., Dec. 14.—An ex- 
cellently arranged and well presented 
program marked the second appearance 
of the Worcester Symphony Orchestra 
this winter in Mechanics’ Hall, Tues 
day night. Assisting soloist was Mme. 
Regina Hassler-Fox, contralto, who cre- 
ated a most favorable impression on this, 
her first appearance in Worcester. Her 
selection with the orchestra was the 
aria, “O Don Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos,” and she gave it with excellent 
dramatic interpretation. The notes of 
her middle and low registers are particu- 
larly beautiful, which was perhaps even 
more apparent in her solo group of songs, 
which included “Morning,” Speaks; 
“Dutch Serenade,” de Lange; old negro 
melody, “Deep River,” Burleigh, and 
“The Awakening,” Spross. Numbers by 
the orchestra included Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slav,” two movements from 
Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony, Delibes’s 
ballet suite, “La Source,’ Tschaikowsky’s 
Andante Cantabile, Op. 11, exquisitely 
given by the strings; “Kammennoi Os- 
trow,” Rubinstein, and “Phédre,” Mas- 
senet. J. Edward Bouvier did excellent 
work as accompanist. ™ 
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Royalty’s Patronage Rescued 
Tosti from Financial Reefs 





By FRANCIS ROGERS 








ie announcement of the death of the 
composer Tosti recalls to me the 
story he once told me about some of his 
early experiences in London. I had been 
studying in Italy and came to him with 
a letter of introduction from my teacher, 
Vannuccini, an old acquaintance of his. 
He received me most graciously, ques- 
tioned me about my plans for conquering 
musical London, and then, in counseling 


patience and a brave front, drew freely 
from the reservoir of his own memories 
of the English metropolis. 

It seems that early in life he became 
convinced that London offered the most 
fertile field for his talents, and as soon 
as he had accumulated money sufficient, 
in his judgment, for the purpose, he gave 
up his position in Italy and transplanted 
himself to London. He brought with him 
some letters of introduction, a portfolio 
filled with his own songs and a singu- 
larly winning personality. He had very 
little voice, but he played a sympathetic 
accompaniment that made up for many 
of his vocal deficiencies. I never heard 
him sing, but those that had heard him 
‘said that his rendering of his own songs 
was altogether delizhtful. 

It did not take him long to win a wel- 
come to, all the musical salons in Lon- 
don; no musical party or program was 
thought complete without him. . But— 


no one offered him a fee, or even sup- 
plied him with cab fare. His popularity 
grew to such a point that within the 
limits of a single day he sang at no less 
than seven musical parties. But—still 
no fee! Not till his third season, when 
his pecuniary resources were all but 
exhausted, did he receive his first fee. 
Royalty, headed by the old queen, took 
him under its wing, his songs began to 
sell, and pupils flocked to his studio. In 
a word, his fortune was made. What a 
commentary on the point of view obtain- 
ing in London’s social musical circles! 
New York has so far, at least, escaped 
the humiliation of such a state of things. 


Tosti’s Plece in Music 


I am disposed to place Tosti at the 
very head of the list of Italian song- 
writers. His songs, in addition to the 
singable and playable qualities that ac- 
count for their great popuiarity, are 
truly melodious and possess a certain 
rare and invaluable characteristic that 
is best described as “chic.” In the mat- 
ter of emotional significance they do not, 
of course, compare with the songs of 
such men as Schumann and Brahms, or 
even Franz, but anyone that ever heard 
the incomparable Maurel sing “Ninon” 
or “Gastibelza” will be inclined to agree 
with me that Tosti deserves among lyric 
composers a higher rank than that gen- 
erally accorded to him. 





MISS NASH PLEASES TOLEDO 





Mme. Sammis-MacDermid Assists Club 
at Concert 

ToLEDO, OHIO, Dec. 10.—The first con- 
cert of the Eurydice Club’s twenty-sixth 
season was given Dec. 5 at the Valentine 
Theater, with Mme. Sybil Sammis-Mac- 
Dermid as soloist. The club gave four 
delightful numbers with fine finish, as- 
sisted by Mme. MacDermid. The singer 
also presented a number of solo num- 
bers and met with a cordial reception. 
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The Japanese cantata, “Yo-nennen,” by 
Wassili Leps, was given in costume and 
with appropriate stage settings, accom- 
panied by an orchestra. Mrs. Otto Sand 
directed and Mrs. John Gillette was ac- 
companist. 

On Thursday evening the Whitney & 
Currier Company presented Frances 
Nash, pianist, in recital. Miss Nash is a 
serious artist of splendid attainments, 
and her work was an inspiration to 
everyone. E. E. O. 


MUSIC IN RURAL KENTUCKY 








Paducah Volunteers Give Concerts on 
Circuit of County Schools 


PapucAH, Ky. Dec. 16.—Amateur 
singers and musicians of this vicinity are 
spreading good music over the rural dis- 
tricts » | means of the McCracken 
County Lyceum course. Concerts are 
given weekly in the larger schoolhouses 
of the county. 

This unique plan had its inception at 
a recent meeting of the Press Club, when 
the idea was proposed by William R. 
Scott, who has general charge of the 
movement. John J. Berry of the News- 
Democrat and Elliot C. Mitchell of the 
Evening Sun, who is general chairman 
of the program committee, have given 
the project sympathetic support. Musi- 
cal people responded generously and the 
course immediately won favor. By this 
pioneer work in the cause of high grade 
music, the Lyceum promoters hope to cre- 
ate a demand for professional attrac- 
tions. 





Fery Lulek Pupils Heard in Recital at 
Cincinnati Conservatory 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 14.—The class of Dr. 


Fery Lulek was heard in a program of 
songs and ballads at the Cincinnati Con- 


* servatory of Music, Tuesday evening, 


Dee. 12. 
numerous fine new voices. 
program were: 


Roberta Hicks, Hazel Clinger, Alvina 
Lobitz, Mrs. Catherine Hoch, Henry Grad, 
Inez Isenberg, Constance Baur. Helene Tur- 
ner, Marie Hughes, Ermal Whiting, Elwin 
Smith, Marguerite Stegemiller, Irving Miller, 
Mrs. Clara Thomas Ginn, Carl Schiffeler, 
Gertrude Fozard, Marguerite Spaulding. 


The occasion brought out 
Those on the 





Marion London Sings in Brooklyn 


Marion London, soprano, was soloist at 
an orchestral concert at the Hotel Bos- 
sert, Brooklyn, Sunday evening, Dec. 17. 
She sang “Un bel di” from “Butterfly” 
and Jeanne Boyd’s “In Italy.” As an en- 
core she gave “Snow Flakes” by Stickles. 
Miss London was accorded a hearty re- 
ception by the large audience. 
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Flonzaley Quartet in Montgomery 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Dec. 12.—As the 
first of a series of concerts under the 
auspices of the Montgomery Music Club, 
the Flonzaley Quartet appeared last 
night at the Lanier High School Audi- 
torium before an audience of good size. 
The artists fulfilled every expectation 
and more. The club is highly gratified 
at the sale of season tickets. The Flon- 
zaleys also gave a recital at the Mar- 
garet Booth School. W. 





Eva Mylott in Pittsburgh Concert 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 12.—At an in- 
teresting concert given by the Mozart 
Club in Carnegie Music Hall, Eva 
Mylott, contralto, was especially praised 
for her excellent singing of the con- 
tralto part in the “Swan and the Sky- 
lark,” by Goring-Thomas. With a wealth 
of tone and a charming stage presence, 
Miss Mylott made a most favorable im- 
pression. Directed by James P. Mc- 
Collum, the chorus acquitted itself well. 
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LONDON DEBUT FOR AMERICAN OPERA SINGER 


Robert Parker Appears in “Aida” with Beecham’s Company—Member of Royal Flying Corps as 
Conductor—Victor Benham Begins a Series of Piano Recitals 


Bureau of Musica! America, 
12 Nottingham Place W., 
London, Dec. 4, 1916. 


A” eyes have been on the perform- 

ances of “Aida” and every evening 
performance has gone well and had a 
full house. It is interesting to note that 
the later ones have been conducted by 
a young conductor of great promise, 
Geoffrey Toye. He has been “somewhere 
in France” with the Royal Flying Corps 
for the last eighteen months, but has 
now been drafted to home defense and 
has permission to conduct occasionally; 
a permission of which he at once availed 
himself, being eagerly engaged by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Another interesting 
London début in “Aida” was that of 
Robert Parker, an American singer, who 
has been principal bass-baritone at the 
Opera House at Cologne, having succeed- 
ed Clarence Whitehill there. 

The Grenadier Guards gave a big con- 
cert in the Queen’s Hall Tuesday in aid 
of the St. Dunstan’s Hostel for our blind- 
ed soldiers and sailors. The band was 
under the direction of Lieutenant A. 
Williams, M.V.O., and, as it includes 
some of our best musicians, notably Wil- 


liam Murdoch, pianist; Musician Felix 
Salmond, ’cellist, and Albert Sammons, 
violinist, every opportunity was given 
them to appear as soloists. The vocalists 
were Rosina Buckmann, Dorothy Web- 
ster, Mme. Kirkby-Lunn and _ Robert 
Radford. 

Owing to the indisposition of Landon 
Ronald, Sir Thomas Beecham conducted 
the second concert of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society last Monday. A fine pro- 
gram opened with the “Meistersinger” 
Overture and included Tschaikowsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” and Elgar’s Second 
Symphony, for which the composer took 
over the baton. Mme. Kirkby-Lunn was 
the soloist and sang magnificently the 
familiar air from Mozart’s ““La Clemenza 
di Tito,” “Muse of the Golden Throne,” 
a song from Granville Bantock’s “Sap- 
pho” cycle and Percy Pitt’s fresh and 
fanciful ‘‘Mandoline.” 


Benham Begins Recital Series 


A pleasant recital was given in AXolian 
Hall by Victor Benham, who is what one 
might call a delightfully friendly and 
intimate pianist; his playing of Chopin, 
as well as of Schumann’s Fantasie- 
Pieces, was charming. This was the 
first of a series of recitals and his re- 
appearance was warmly welcomed by a 
large audience. 

Viola Tree gave her second vocal re- 
cital, coming fresh from her recent hard 
work at the London Opera House, and 
was ably assisted by that fine ’cellist, 
Mme. Suggia, who played delightfully. 

So great has been the success of the 
combination of Eugen Ysaye and Adela 
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Verne that their concert of this week is 
to be repeated on the 16th. 

The London String Quartet gave its 
last afternoon concert before Christmas 
with the boy Solomon joining at the 
piano in Dvorak’s Quintet in A, and 
playing phenomenally. The other num- 
bers were Brahms’s Quartet for Strings 
in B Flat and Frank Bridge’s Quartet 
Rip “Sally in Our Alley” and “Cherry 

i e,”? 

aston d’Angelis, a pupil of Charles 
Phillips, one of the leading professors 
at the Royal Academy of Music, gave her 
first recital and used her attractive 
mezzo-soprano voice with care and ease, 
especially in Fauré’s “Aprés une Réve” 
and some old English songs and a 
charming new song by Paul Kochs, “Les 
Cloches de Flandre.” She was assisted 
aaa Phillips, who sang delight- 
ully. 


A Gift for Ysaye 


The Music Club has opened its doors 
and a vast gathering in the Grafton Gal- 
leries listened the other afternoon to 
much music by Eugen and Théo Ysaye 
and was much interested when the mem- 
bers presented Eugen Ysaye with a 
magnificent briar pipe. 

On Daphne Crooks the old saying, 
“like master like pupil,” falls most wel- 
comely, for she is a pupil of Mme. Albani 
and a gifted one. At her first vocal 
recital she showed high interpretative 
intelligence and sang charmingly. 

A great fair will be wud at the 
Savoy on Wednesday next by Princess 
Patricia of Connaught, in aid of St, 
Dunstan’s Hostel for the Blind of the 
War. It will be chiefly a Russian enter- 
tainment. 

Vladimir Rosing gave a delightful 
concert in Aeolian Hall, attuning his 
mood to every song as only he can. He 
was assisted by Julian Bonell and Ursula 
Tremayne. The proceeds of the evening 
are devoted to the Russian and Serbian 


_ technique. 


Prisoners of War Fund and, in the same 
cause, Rosing is also arranging an oper- 
atic concert in the Queen’s Hall for the 
19th, under the patronage of Queen 
Alexandra and the French and Russian 
Ambassadors. Wassili Safonoff will 
conduct and Acts Two and Three of 
“Sadko,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, will be 
performed for the first time in England, 
as well as excerpts from “Prince Igor,” 
by Borodine, and the “Queen of Spades,” 
by Tschaikowsky. 

Musical activities at “The Old Vic” 
are now under the able guidance of 
Charles Corri. For a Christmas produc- 
tion Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” will be 
given. 

“The Call,” a patriotic ballad, by Her- 
bert Oliver, to words of Edward Tesche- 
macher, promises to run “Australia” a 
close race in popularity. It was orig- 
inally intended to be sung by the late 
basso, Samuels, but has now been taken 
over by Robert Parker. 

Emma Nevada gave an _ interesting 
“afternoon” to introduce a young and 
talented pupil, Mlle. Raymonde Collignon, 
who will challenge criticism on Wednes- 
day next at AZolian Hall as a diseuse. 
She is quaint in voice and manner, 
dainty and very, very young. 

Olga Rudge gave her second violin re- 
cital and fully justified the high opinion 
expressed of her at her first. She played 
Vitali, Lotti, Lalo, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Mozart freshly and with great indi- 
vidual charm. An interesting feature 
of the recital was the performance of a 
new Sonata (which won the Prix de 
Rome), for violin and piano, by Paul 
Paray, who is now a prisoner of war in 
Germany. 

Miss Chilton-Griffin is a young player 
with imagination and the soundest of 
In her latest recital she 
played Brahms’s Variations and Fugue, 
Schumann’s F Sharp Sonata and Tane- 
ieff’s Prelude and Fugue. 

HELEN THIMM. 





NORWALK, O., ADOPTS CREDITS 





High School Pupils to Get Two Counts 
for Music Study 


NORWALK, OHIO, Dec. 13.—High school 
pupils may hereafter receive two credits 
for violin, piano or organ study, as the 
result of arrangement just concluded by 
the school officials with Charles W. Mor- 
rison, director of the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Any teacher of violin, organ or piano 
who desires to extend this privilege to 
his pupils is required to present his qual- 
ifications in preparation and experience 
to the Oberlin Conservatory for accept- 
ance. Credit will be given pupils for 
work beginning with the present school 
year, on condition the parents certify in 
writing to the principal or superinten- 
dent that the child has practised not less 
than six hours per week and the teacher 
reports progress made by the pupil ac- 
cording to the school’s standard of grades 
with a minimum per week of one hour’s 
attention from the teacher. 





Utah University Presents Cherniavsky 
Trio in Salt Lake City 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Dec. 5.—The 
Cherniavsky Trio was heard for the first 
time in this city last evening, and _ the 
audience which assembled in the First 
Congregational Church enjoyed a truly 
artistic performance. With their mar- 
velous technique and fiery Slavic temper- 
ament, these young Russians aroused 
their listeners to the highest enthusiasm. 
Alex Czerny at the piano gave admirable 
accompaniments. The concert was given 
under the auspices of the University of 
Utah Lecture Bureau, Fred C. Graham, 
manager. 


SASL LLIL, 
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DAMROSCH IN ROCHESTER 





Recitals by Evan Williams and Local 
Artists Other Events 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 14.—The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch conductor, paid Rochester a wel- 
come visit on Saturday evening, bringing 
Harold Bauer as soloist. The concert 
was given at Convention Hall, under the 
local management of James E. Furlong, 
and the hall was well filled. Mr. Bauer’s 
fine playing of Schumann’s A Minor 
Concerto drew much applause. The 
symphony was Mozart’s D Major. 

At the Regent Theater, Dec. 10, the 
Tuesday Musicale presented two of the 
active members of the club in an enjoy- 
able recital. The pianist was the bril- 
liant and temperamental young Senorita 
Rosita Renard, who is a new Rochester 
acquisition this winter, and the singer, 
Mrs. Earl J. Neville, who was heard in 
a short group of songs, accompanied by 
Lorimer Eshelman. 

The Women’s Relief Corps of the 
Myron Adams Post brought Evan Wil- 
liams to Rochester in a benefit concert 
at Convention Hall, Dec. 12. There was 
a good sized audience, which enjoyed Mr. 
Williams’s program of familiar songs 





given in English greatly. M. E. W 
Madison (Wis.) Artists in Notable 
Performance 
MapIsoN, WIs., Dec. 8.—A splendi¢.. 
program was given yesterday for the 
benefit of Longfellow School. Idelle 


Strelow, pianist, played solos by Mae- 
Dowell ‘and Jensen with great expres- 
siveness, as well as the piano parts in 
four trios with Glen Halik, violinist, and 
Donald Sharp, ’cellist. The ensemble 
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work was interesting, particularly in a 
Trio by Ganne, in which Mr. Sharp had 
a ’cello solo. Mr. Halik played excel- 
lently and was also heard in four short 
solos. V. C. Bryan sang numbers by 
Buck and Bohm. A melodrama and sev- 
eral short readings by Angela von Sze- 
liska completed the program. A. V. S. 





TWO ALBANY JOINT RECITALS 





May Peterson, Graveure, Mme. Méroé 
and Mr. Ganz Welcomed 
ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 15.—Before a 


large and appreciative audience last 
night in Harmanus Bleecker Hall, May 
Peterson, soprano, and Louis Graveure, 
baritone, presented a delightful vocal pro- 
gram. Miss Peterson’s charm and manner, 
coupled with a pleasing voice and skill 
in vocal characterization, brought her 
warm applause. She gave two songs of 
her accompanist, Charles Gilbert Spross, 
“Yesterday and To-day” and “Will o’ the 
Wisp.” Mr. Graveure made his first Al- 
bany appearance and created a most 
favorable impression. Frank Bibb was 
his accompanist. 

The first concert in the series of Kath- 
erine O’Reilly was given last night in 
Harmanus Bleecker Hall,, when she pre- 
sented Rudolph Ganz and Yolanda Mér6 
in a two piano recital. Fine individual 
execution and ensemble co-ordination was 
evidenced throughout the recital. H. 





Artistic Programs Heard at Educational 
Alliance 


Thea Holm, soprano, and Karl Louis 
Richling, baritone, joined forces at a re- 
cital in the Educational Alliance on Dec. 
6. Mr. Richling excelled in the “Abend- 
stern” aria from “Tannhauser” and Miss 
Holm in the “L’insana parola” aria from 
“Aida.” Their fine voices were greatly 
admired by the audience and blended 
well in the duets with which they con- 
cluded the program. The piano accom- 
paniments were ably played by Abraham 
M. Copp. Marie Louise Wagner, the 
well-known soprano, gave a fine recital 
on the evening of Dec. 10 in the Young 
People’s Branch of the Educational Al- 
liance. She was assisted by Emilie Hen- 
ning, contralto; L. Jaquelin Grepe, pian- 
ist, and Corabel Cook, accompanist. Miss 
Wagner’s rich voice was heard in the 
aria from “Freischiitz,” “Leise, Leise,” 
and blended beautifully with Miss Hen 
ning’s full contralto in duets by Nevin 
and Alice Hawthorne. Miss Grepe gave 
an excellent rendition of Rachmanincff’s 
C Sharp Minor Prelude, Chopin’s Pre- 
ludes, Nos. 14, 7 and 4, and the C Sharp 
Minor Valse. Corabel Cook proved her- 
self an good accompanist. 
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MACON CENTER FOR 
BIG CHAUTAUQUA 


Georgia City’s Accessibility An 
Important Factor—Plan 
Huge Hall 


Macon, GA., Dec. 16.—This city has 
been selected as the location for the 
Chautauqua of the South, an independent 
institution, with the Southern Conference 
of Education and Industry and the Chau- 
tauqua Institution of Chautauqua, N. Y., 
in co-operation. Macon was chosen be- 
cause of its being on the great lines of 
travel between the North and South and 
at a point where the Eastern and West- 
ern lines converge. It was furthermore 


necessary to have a central point, one 
easy of access for the entire South. 
The dates for 1917 are March 18 to 
April 7. At this time the South will wit- 
ness one of its greatest music festivals. 
Already musicians of national reputa- 
tion have been engaged, and a large chor- 
us is rehearsing the choral works to be 
presented. James R. Gillette of this city 
has been appointed conductor of the 
chorus and orchestra, the whole Chau- 





tauqua being under the directorship of. 


Dr. A. P. Bourland of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Gillette plans to make use of 
American-made music as far as possible, 
and native works will be featured. This 
is the beginning of a permanent institu- 
tion that plans a yearly session of three 
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months. Plans are being made for an 
auditorium to seat 10,000 people. All 
lines of travel are planning excursion 
rates during the time the Chautauqua is 
in session. 


NORTHFIELD CHORUS IN 
ITS ANNUAL FESTIVAL 








Massachusetts Society Aided by Miss 
Knight, Beddoe, Simmons and 
Adams—Coffin Directs 


NORTHFIELD, Mass., Dec. 12.—The 
sixth annual festival of the Northfield 
Choral Society, Nelson P. Coffin, conduc- 
tor, was given yesterday in the Congre- 
gational Church. This year’s festival 
comprised two concerts, one in the after- 
noon, an orchestral concert with Frederic 
C. Adams, baritone, as soloist, the other 
a choral concert. 

The orchestra played works by Leut- 
ner, Sinding, Sibelius, Jarnefelt, Bizet, 
Herbert and others in excellent manner, 
while Mr. Adams, a local singer, ac- 
quitted himself with credit in the famil- 
iar “Evening Star” aria from Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser.” 

In the evening the chorus sang under 
Mr. Coffin’s able direction Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” 
and Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” and Barnby’s 
“Sing to the Lord of Harvest.” The solo- 
ists were Josephine Knight, soprano; 
Dan Beddoe, tenor, and William Sim- 
mons, baritone. Miss Knight sang a Mo- 
zart aria nicely and carried her part in 
the Bruch work successfully. She was 
well received and after her aria sang in 
response to the applause Woodman’s “An 
Open Secret.” Mr. Beddoe’s singing in 
both choral works was of a high order 
and he was applauded generously, being 
obliged to sing several extras after his 
aria, “Lend Me Your Aid” from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba.” 

Mr. Simmons made his first appearance 
in Northfield and gave a group of songs 
by Gilberté, Harris and La Forge, in 
which he proved his artistic worth con- 
vincingly. After the group he gave two 
encores, Margetson’s “Tommy Lad,” 
made popular in this country by Louis 
Graveure, and Lohr’s “The Ringers.” 
His singing in the Bruch work had au- 
thority and was a finely conceived inter- 
pretation of the work. The audience ap- 
proved his work heartily. Before the 
performance of the Bruch cantata Dr. 
Wood, president of the society, read the 
poem of the work. 





Henry P. Eames Concludes Operatic 
Lecture Series in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16.—Henry Purmort 
Eames gave an enlightening lecture last 
night on Debussy’s “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” which is to be produced by the 
Chicago Opera Association this season. 
This was the last of the series of oper- 
atic expositions given by Mr. Eames this 
season, the first four dealing with the 
“Nibelungen Ring” of Wagner. These 
were illustrated by Barbara Waite, so- 
prano. Instead of lightly running through 
the plot, Eames made his lectures seri- 
ous expositions of the meaning under- 
lying the work of the German master. 
Mr. Eames’s class in ensemble playing 
gave a delightful evening of chamber 
music on Monday. F. W. 





Madison’s Musical Yuletide Festival — 


MADISON, WIs., Dec. 14.—The Madison 
Choral Union and the University Sym- 
phony Orchestra are to be congratulated 
on the success of their fourth annual 
Yuletide Festival. The concert was held 
in the large University Armory. Both 
the choral and orchestral work show 
great improvement over last year. Sev- 
eral numbers in which the big audience 
joined were given. A. VON §S. 


STOKOWSKI OPENS 
BALTIMORE SERIES 


Philadelphia Orchestra Evokes 
Enthusiasm—Recitals of 
Instrumentalists 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 16.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, with Leopold Stokow- 
ski as conductor, gave the first of a series 
of concerts at the Lyric on Wednesday 
evening. The Brahms Symphony No. 3 
was the medium with which Mr. Stokow- 
ski revealed the art achievements of the 
visitors. In the Arensky Variations the 
beauty of the string section of the orches- 
tra became strongly evident. The read- 


ing of the Tschaikowsky Concerto for 
violin, in which the solo part was ad- 
mirably given by Mischa Elman, brought 
forth much applause. 

Yvette Guilbert, the incomparable 
French diseuse, gave a delightful after- 
noon recital at Ford’s, Thursday, Dec. 
14. Emily Gresser, violinist, supplied 
groups of solos, and Gustav Ferrari as- 
sisted at the piano. 

The recital given at Lehman Hall on 
Thursday evening by Austin Conradi, the 
young Baltimore pianist, was the occa- 
sion of a cordial reception to this inter- 
esting player. One of his offerings was 
the “Keltic’” Sonata of MacDowell. Em- 
manuel Wad, pianist and member of the 
teaching staff of the Peabody, gave the 
eighth recital at the Conservatory on 
Friday afternoon, Dec. 15, winning 
marked appreciation. 7. 








BEETHOVEN SOCIETY CONCERT 





Soprano, Baritone and Pianist Soloists 
in an Attractive Program 


There was an unusually large attend- 
ance at the second musicale of the sea- 
son of the Beethoven Society, Mrs. James 
Daniel Mortimer, founder and president, 
held on Dec. 9, at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
New York. The artists included Grace 
Northrup, soprano; Victoria Boshko, pi- 
anist, and Orrin Bastedo, baritone. 

Miss Northrup sang a group of French 
songs and a group in English by Mrs. 
Beach, Sinding and Bliss. She was par- 
ticularly happy in her presentation of 
the French compositions which were well 
suited to her voice and her manner of 
interpretation. She was called upon for 
encores. Mr. Bastedo sang the “Eri tu” 
by Verdi and songs by Thomas J. Sar- 
geant and Speaks. Mr. Bastedo renewed 
the impression which he had recently 
made at a Biltmore Morning Musicale 
and was very cordially received. 

The program opened with an address 
by Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the 
society. Fifty new members were ad- 
mitted. Many luncheons preceded the 
musicale, one of which was given by Mrs. 
William Shuette, chairman of music, in 
honor of Mrs. Mortimer and fifteen of 
the officers. 





Julia Heinrich Heard in Berlioz’s “Faust” 
with Philadelphia Chorus 


On Dec. 6 Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust” was given by the Choral Society 
of Philadelphia under the direction of 
Henry Gordon Thunder with the assist- 
ance of the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra and the following soloists: Julia 
Heinrich, soprano; Walter Pontius, tenor, 
Henry Scott and Harry Holtz, bassos. 
Following this appearance, Miss Hein- 
rich gave a joint recital on Dec. 7 with 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist, at Association 
Hall, Germantown, Pa. Massenet’s 
“Elégie” and Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer 
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die Sehnsucht Kennt” were given by th 
artists together, while the soprano num 
bers comprised German lieder and song 
in English, one being by the soprano’ 
father, Max Heinrich. 


MISS PARNELL FASCINATES 








Operatic Soprano of Boston Appears i: 
Lawrence, Mass., Concert 


LAWRENCE, MAss., Dec. 9.—Evelin: 
Parnell, operatic soprano of Boston, ap 
peared in recital Thursday evening i) 
the Opera House before an audience tha 
was most demonstrative in its apprecia 
tion of her work. She was assisted b\ 
Antonio Guarino, tenor; Alexandr 
Blackman, violinist, and Alexande) 
Roger, pianist. Miss Parnell was hear: 
in arias from Puccini’s “La Bohéme,’ 
Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers” and in groups o! 
French and English songs. She is favor 
ably remembered from the earlier season: 
of the old Boston Opera Company, sinc: 
which time she has been appearing wit! 
success in opera in Italy, up to the tim: 
of the war. 

Miss Parnell possesses a pure sopran 
voice of lyric quality and great beauty 
which she uses with discretion and taste 
She has a fascinating stage presence and 
her artistic singing evoked many recalls 
The other artists were also favorably re 
ceived. 


Tulsa (Okla.) Club Gives Native Works 


TULSA, OKLA., Dec. 5.—Works ot! 
American composers were presented last 
Tuesday by the Cadman Club, of which 
Mrs. Robert Boice Carson is president. 
Participants, in addition to the chorus, 
were Marion Bennett, Mrs. George Ren. 
shaw, Mrs. Harry W. Gregg, Lotus Bas 





sett Williams and Mrs. J. C. Woolsey. 
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MR. WERRENRATH’S REMARKABLE TOUR 





Travels More Than 13,000 Miles 
Giving 26 Concerts During First 
Half of Season 


HEN on Wednesday morning, Dec. 

20, Reinald Werrenrath arrived in 
New York, he returned from one of the 
most remarkable tours made by any 
American singer. Excepting two very 
hurried returns to this city, one to fill 
engagements with the Victor Company, 
the other to give his second recital of 
the season at AZolian Hall on Dec. 11, he 


had been absent from town since Oct. 20, 
he had traveled more than 13,000 miles, 
and had sung _ twenty-two concerts. 
These, in addition to two appearances in 
the East, and his two New York recitals 
make a total of twenty-six appearances 
in a little over two months’ time—cer- 
tainly a record unusual for any artist. 
Mr. Werrenrath had unfailing success 
in every way, being throughout his en- . 
tire tour in perfect vocal condition, and 
in each city press and public united in 
appreciating him as one of the finest 
artists now appearing on the concert 
stage. An idea of the amount of terri- 
tory covered may be given by the follow- 
ing list of places in which he sang: 
New York (twice); Reading, Pa.; Man- 
chester, N. H.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Bloomington, Ind.; Springfield,  IIl.; 
Jacksonville, Ill.; Moorhead, Minn.; Du- 
luth, Minn. (twice) ; Lincoln, Neb.; Colo- 
rado Springs, Col.; Denver, Col.; Tulsa, 
Okla.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Houston, 
Tex.; San Antonio, Tex.; Victoria, Tex.; 
New Orleans, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark.; Kansas City, Mo.; Grin- 
nell, Iowa; Cedar Falls, Iowa; Louisville, 


Ky. 

Not the least satisfying feature of 
the programs was the playing of Mr. 
Werrenrath’s accompanist, Harry Spier, 
who added his valuable aid on the piano 
entirely from memory. ; 

American concert goers have enjoyed 
giving recognition to the high art of 
Reinald Werrenrath, and his popularity 
has grown steadily each season. With no 
sensational tricks of press agents, this 
American singer has become a favorite 
with the public because of his genuine 
merit, and now in his tenth season of 
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BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 





Reinald Werrenrath, the American Bari- 
tone, Who Is Having an Unusually 
Active Season 


professional work he is standing in the 
front rank of American singers. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s managers, the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau, have booked over 
forty additional concerts for him in the 
rest of the present season, including the 
music of Bach’s Passion according to St. 
Matthew, to be given in Philadelphia un- 
der Leopold Stokowski, the same work 
to be given in New York under Louis 
Kémmenich, three appearances at the 
Symphony concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, one each with the orchestras 
of Detroit, Rochester, and that of 
Worcester, Mass., and his third and last 
New York recital this season on Tuesday 
afternoon, Jan. 30. At this, Mr. Werren- 
rath will give a “popular request pro- 
gram,” consisting chiefly of songs with 
which he has been most closely identified 
during his career. 





Directs San Diego Chorus of Children 


SAN Dieco, CAL., Dec. 18.—The Polly- 
wog Chorus, directed by Mrs. Clifford 
Payson, a young organization, made its 


appearance on Dec. 12 at the San Diego 
Club House. Mrs. Payson has volun- 
tarily taken under her training twelve of 
her child neighbors and formed them 
into the Pollywog Chorus, hoping that it 
will develop into a permanent community 
organization. Mrs. Payson finds boys 
who are willing to leave even baseball 
to rehearse, and it is seldom that she 
finds a child with no love of music or 
sense of melody. The Pollywog Chorus 
has used, so far, only words and music 
written by Mrs. Payson. Her work was 
unusually well received and her program 
one of the most delightful i ar =. 





Anna Case Sings Thrillingly at Scranton 
Symphony Concert 


SCRANTON, Pa., Dec. 22.—A large au- 
dience greeted the Symphony Orchestra 
in its annual concert last evening given 
at the New Academy. In some respects 
the concert surpassed former attempts, 
and for this thanks is due the soloist, 
Anna Case, soprano. She created a verit- 
able furore. The “Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia” was thrillingly sung by Miss 


Case. The orchestra produced sonorous 
effects in the Grieg “Poem Erotik,” Op. 
43, arranged from that favorite piano 
composition. As a finale it played the 
richly shaded “Einzugsmarsch der Bo- 
jaren.” The work as played on this oc- 
casion lost none of its exotic color. 
Ww, & 


VOLPE STUDENTS’ RECITAL 





First Program of New Music School 
Heard with Interest 


The first students’ recital of the Volpe 
Institute of Music of New York was en- 
joyed by an audience of goodly size on 
Saturday evening, Dec. 23, in the rooms 
of the Volpe School. 

The students who provided the inter- 
esting program were Julius Epstein, 
Max Meth and Harry Hammer, violin- 
ists, and Mary Louise Simms and: Pearl 
Rothschild, pianists. The young men, 
playing numbers by Rode, De Beriot and 
Bruch, and the young ladies, heard in 
Beethoven and Grieg sonatas, showed the 
results of careful instruction and their 
performances were musicianly. 





PEOPLE’S ORCHESTRA 
IN OPENING CONCERT 


Conductor Arens Presents Diver- 
sified Attractions in Christ- 
mas Program 


Franz X. Arens had the field quite to 
himself when his People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra gave its first concert of the sea- 
son at Carnegie Hall last Sunday after- 
noon. The day before Christmas is not 
generally regarded as an auspicious time 
for musical entertainment, but, probably 
since it fell when the stores were closed 
and Christmas shopping perforce sus- 
pended, the audience proved to be very 
much larger than usual at a time when 
folks take a holiday in more senses of 
the word than one. Indeed, the house 
was crowded from floor to roof and the 





listeners applauded everything and 
everybody zealously. 
The program offered besides’. the 





“Magic Flute” Overture, the “Hansel und 
Gretel” dream music and the second part 
of Liszt’s “Mazeppa”’; Beethoven’s “Em- 
peror” Concerto, played by Pauline Mal- 
let-Prevost; an air from Mozart’s “Re 
Pastore” and the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakmé,” sung by May Peterson, and 
also “Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht,” sung 
by a choir of thirty. Alice Nielsen, orig- 
inally scheduled to appear, did not and so 
Miss Peterson, who is coming to be a 
sort of first aid to disappointed conduc- 
tors, had the chance to delight the audi- 
ence by the purity and brilliance of her 
singing, having to give several. encores 
after the Delibes air. Miss Mallet-Pre- 
vost played the concerto well. The or- 
chestra, without distinguishing itself in 
the accompaniment, did some capital 
work in the Mozart, Humperdinck and 
Liszt numbers and Mr. Arens displayed 
his customary authority. 

The songs of the Sandman and Dew- 
man were included in the “Hansel und 
Gretel” excerpt and were agreeably sung 
by Kate Lurch and Caryl] Bensil. Kath- 
erine Kemp and Anna Ruane assisted the 
little chorus in the Christmas song, which 
the audience liked so well that Mr. Arens 
was obliged to repeat it. Bm. F. P. 
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WILSON G. SMITH 
Cleveland Press 
Dee, 6, 1916 


Something like 30 years ago the Music Teach- 
ers National Association used to assemble at its 
annual convention the famous musicians of the 
country. ‘There one received intellectual and ar- 
tistic stimulant that incited to individual pro- 
gressive effort. The climax of the meetings was 
an orchestral concert at which eminent artists 
were heard and native composers exploited. 

It was at one of these meetings, at New York, 
that Fanny Bloomfield made her American debut 
after her years of study in Vienna. Practically 
ubheralded and unknown, she assumed the trying 
ordeal of playing the Rubinstein concerto—at 
that time the war horse of pianistic executants. 

Like Byron, she woke the next morning to find 
herself well started on the highway to the hall of 
fame. Her playing was a revelation to the as- 
sembled critics and the enthusiasm it awakened 
was tempestuous. 


ERthusiasm Sweeps 
Thru the Audience 


Couched at the piano with the lithe sinuosity 
of a panther, she tore from the keyboard such 
scintillating brilliancy and impetuous fire that 
that enthusiasm, like a fire, swept thru the 
audience, ‘ 

The impetuosity of youth was rampant and 
its effect magnetic. Memory recalls her triumph 
as tho it were but yesterday. 

That debut placed her at once in the galaxy 
of divinely gifted pianists. The academic with 
her had blossomed into the inspirational. 

Intervening years have added to Zeisler’s ar- 
tistry the stability of repose and equilibrium; her 
impetuosity has been metamorphosed in the sub- 
tler accomplishment of introspection. Now it is 
the nidden, inner meaning of her art that impels 
her, rather than the objective purpose of personal 
exploitation. 


Most Gifted and 
Accomplished Artist 


To-day she stands as one of the most gifted and 
accomplished of living exponents of her art. With 
her the question of sex has been obliterated when 
brought into artistic comparison. 

The male persuasion addicted to piano manipu- 
lation have to acknowledge her as their peer, and 
between you and me, many of them—most of 
inemm, in fact—are her inferiors if they but knew 
Madame Zeisler has virility, breadth of vision, 
a supreme command of all technical resources, 
such as man prides himself upon, and to all this 


she adds the charm of feminine infuition and 
subtle refinement that most men pianists do not 
possess. 

Her recital at the armory Tuesday night fully 
warrants what I have written. Her program, 
embracing the entire gamut of emotional and 
technical expression, was a revelation of the 
supreme height of pianistic art. If ever such 
ravishing and exquisite tones were before coaxed 
from a piano, the writer was not present to 
hear it. 

No matter whether it were Beethoven, Chopin 
or Liszt the tonal shading was adjusted to fit 
the mood expression. 


She’s the One Most 
Satisfactory Pianist 


I once wrote that all things considered Madam 
Zeisler was for me the one most satisfactory 
pianist, and her playing upon this occasion only 
confirmed me in my opinion. 

With all her present temperamental! fire, she 
never forces the instrument beyond its legitimate 
limitations, and with her exuberance of emo- 
tionalism she has that one great gift—intellectual 
and temperamental equilibrium. 

Her splendid artistry evoked numerous encores 
and the big audience demanded and received as a 
partine gift a superb interpretation of Liszt’s 
Liebestraum before they would depart thoroly 
satisfied. ‘The years have only added to the glory 
of Zeisler’s art. = 


ARCHIE BELL 
Cleveland Leader 
Dee. 6, 1916 


The pianistic whirlwind and consummate artist, 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, gave a _ recital at 
Gray’s armory last evening, and with the possible 
exception of Josef Hofmann’s exhibition, gave us 
the best demonstration of what heights piano 
playing may reach that we have had in the year 
of grace 1916, and which we are likely to have 
again before the fall season of 1917. 

Such playing as that of the Beethoven Sonata 
No. 3, Chopin’s Scherzo, opus 31, and Polonaise, 
opus 53, is rare and something once heard never 
forgotten. 

Whistler once said that his talk was not ar- 
gument, but the statement of fact. Madam 
Zeisler’s art has reached about the same status. 
Other pianists come along year after year with 
many qualities to recommend them; most of them 
hold out much promise for the future. They have 
“original interpretations,’’ they do this and that 
which attracts attention. Their pianistic mes- 
sage is conversational or argumentative. Opin- 
ions are likely to be varied. But not so with the 


lady in question. It is a little too late to discuss 
her style, method, tone, interpretation, even her 
technique. 

They are all blended into a magnificent art mes- 
sage that is final; it is the correct expression of 
art fact. 

Contrast, for example, her splendid rendition 
of the Liszt transcription of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’ music, with the thump- 
ing and banging of the same number’ by Pader- 
ewski when he was here a few weeks back. The 
latter was the attempt to make an orchestra 
(with boilershop accompaniment) of the piano; 
Madam Zeisler’s was the correct interpretation 
with its lilting dance of the elves and the haunt- 
ing strains of the Wedding March blended into an 
unreal fabric that charmed, and did not terrify 
the ear. 

Her Chopin group had all the opalescent tint- 
ings of rainbows shooting through gossamer and 
the mighty strokes of a Titan, who tested the 
resources of a piano without beating it with a 
sledge-hammer. Her Beethoven numbers were 
given with an austere simplicity of elegance. The 
Liszt selections demonstrated her almost phe- 
nomenal technique. 

She played gracefully and with refined taste 
two numbers from Wilson G. Smith’s ‘‘Autumn 
Sketches,’’ an album of tone-pictures that are 
attracting merited attention from many players 
throughout the country. 

All in all, it was a delightful musical evening; 
and it was enjoyed by a big audience. 


JAMES H, ROGERS 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Dec, 6, 1916 


Cleveland’s oft-summoned concert patrons are 
always ready to rally to a sufficiently potent at- 
traction in large numbers, and so it was that 
the distinguished American pianist, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler was heard in the Gray’s armory 
last night by a numerous and enthusiastic throng 
of listeners. 

It was an audience, too, of the sort that glad- 
dens the heart of the performer, and creates that 
bond of response and receptivity across the foot- 
lights which acts as a spur to supreme endeavor. 

Mrs. Zeisler was in her best form and revealed 
her eminent gift of touch, technical mastery, and 
interpretation, in a varied and inspiriting list of 
pieces of diverse schools. Like that other illus- 
trious disciple of Leschetizky, the Polish pianist 
Paderewski, recently heard here, Mrs. Zeisler 
does not deviate far from convention in her choice 
of concert numbers. Her program was, however, 
on the whole a more pleasing one than that of 
her famous colleague. 


For one thing, the sonata of Beethoven, which 
she elected to play (Op. 31, No. 8), is a welcome 
change from the stormy Appassionata, on which 
tated pianists feel called upon to shed new 

ght. 

Mrs. Zeisler played the sonata admirably, the 
fluent passages of the first movement, the crisp 
yet feather-like staccatos of the allegretto, and 
the gay abandon of the finale all being beautifully 
realized. A bit academic this sonata is, beyond 
question, but pleasant to hear on occasion, all 
the same. 

Of all piano music, Chopin’s wears best. In 
the cry for novelties in piano recital programs 
that is heard in constantly increasing volume, 
the suggestion is never made that too much Chopin 
is played. The pieces by the Polish composer 
presented by Mrs. Zeisler were mostly familiar, 
and hence probably all the more keenly enjoyed. 
There were two etudes (one of which, the G-flat 
etude from Op. 25, had to be repeated), a 
Scherzo, a Valse and the chivalric A-flat Pol- 
onaise. All the qualities and attributes that 
tend to illumine the beauties of these inimitable 
works were at the command of the recitalist—a 
lusciously singing tone, a rhythmic sense just 
capricious enough to impart the spice of the un- 
expected, and a pearly clearness never dimmed in 
the most swiftly paced tempo. 


There is dynamic force in Mrs. Zeisler’s play- 
ing, too, which attained towering heights in the 
Chopin Polonaise—the most noteworthy perform- 
ance of the evening—-and in the Liszt numbers, 
both of which, the Mendelssohn Wedding March 
transcription, known of all men, and the Mephisto 
Waltz, known of few, served to display the aston- 
ishing brilliance of the pianist’s bravoura playing. 


Two of Wilson G. Smith’s compositions, ‘In 
Autumn,’’ an expressive and melodious reverie- 
like piece, and ‘‘Autumn Enchantment,”’ a grace- 
fully lilting waltz movement, were charmingly 
delivered, and won generous and long continued 
applause. 

Mrs. Zeisler was acclaimed from start to finish 
of the recital, and there were many extra num- 
bers. These were so well chosen that the pianist’s 
excellent judgment in this difficult matter merits 
special mention. 

Thus, after the Mendelssohn wedding music 
came the same composer’s ‘‘Spring Song.’’ After 
the Chopin group, the D-flat waltz of the incom- 
parable Pole, and then his F-major etude, so 
deftly and captivatingly rendered that Mrs. 
Zeisler had nerforce to plav it over again. 

Then Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz was followed by 
his Liebestraum No. 3. It is seldom indeed that 
one notes such peculiarly happy selections in the 
matter of encore pieces. 
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“FALSTAFF” HAS NOTEWORTHY CHICAGO REVIVAL 


Verdi’s Opera Sung There for First Time Since 1909——Rimini Adequate in the Title Role, Rosa Raisa a 
Particularly Successful “Mistress Ford” and Campanini a Devoted Interpreter of the Orchestral 
Score—“‘Elizabeth” in ‘““Tannhduser” Beautifully Impersonated by Mme. Farrar—A Special Per- 


formance of ‘‘Parsifal’’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 25, 1916. 

AST Monday evening, after some 

seven years, brought forth one of 
the noteworthy revivals of the season in 
the first performance by the Chicago 
Opera Association of Verdi’s last opera, 
“Falstaff,” which had been heard here 
previously on April 14, 1909, with Scotti, 
Destinn, Alda and Campanari, under the 
direction of Spertino. 

The revival was in excellent hands. 
Cleofonte Campanini, who has fathered 
and fostered this work ever since it left 
the pen of the illustrious Italian master, 
conducted with remarkable suavity, with 
admirable musical taste and rare skill. 
He dominated every moment of the 
evening, and much of the success of the 
performance was due to his great mu- 
sicianship. 

In Giacomo Rimini, the title réle had 
an adequate if not a distinguished ex- 
ponent. Rimini knew how to make 
the amorous knight not only a figure of 
bulk and pompous mien but to sing his 
music with considerable artistic finish 


and zest. Nadal, Daddi and Nicolay 
gave to their several characterizations a 
comical investiture which served well, 
and of exquisite character, of vocal ex- 
cellence and of vivacious lightness, was 
the delineation which Rosa Raisa gave to 
Mistress Ford. Few Chicago opera- 
goers suspected that this young dramatic 
soprano had such humor in her nature. 
Marie Claessens, as Mrs. Quickly, gave 
one of her best representations both 
histrionically and vocally. Irene Paw- 
loska, as Mrs. Page, was good to look at, 
and sang admirably, and Myrna Sharlow 
appeared girlish and also sang well. 
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So many really fine things have been 
done by the stars of the Chicago Opera 
Association this year that the season 
has been the most brilliant in its history, 
and still new and more remarkable 
things come to notice at almost every 
performance. : 

One of the most notable occasions was 
that afforded in the great performance 
of Elizabeth in Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” 
given yesterday afternoon (Sunday) by 
Geraldine Farrar. It ranks among the 
greatest operatic impersonations which 
Chicago has witnessed in many seasons. 
It was not only pictorially beautiful 
(Miss Farrar looked lovely, indeed), but 
every move and every tone was delinea- 
tive of the Landgrave’s daughter. It was 
a representation which had existed too 
long in memory only, as one of Farrar’s 
best achievements and should be more 
often observable. The singing of the 
“Dich Theure Halle” and the “Prayer” 
was highly artistic, and throughout the 
opera Mme. Farrar cast a spell upon 
her audience which will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

Francis Maclennan’s Tannhduser was a 
characterization which carried more con- 
viction than those of many of his prede- 
cessors; his singing was warm in tone 
and of fine quality. Of particular dra- 
matic power was his final scene. 

Clarence Whitehill’s Wolfram is of 
that noble and dignified description 
characteristic of all of his operatic in- 
terpretations and vocally he did excellent 
work. His “Evening Star” was sung 
with great beauty of tone and fine feel- 
ing. 

In Marcia Van Dresser, the réle of 
Venus had a representative who was 
not only captivating to the eye, but who 
also sang with artistic intelligence and 
authority. James Goddard, with res- 
onant voice, made the music of the Land- 
grave a dominant feature of the per- 
formance, and Miss De Phillippe and 
Messrs. Beck, Dua, Proctor and Sargent 
added to the distinction of the cast. 

The opera was under the direction of 
Egon Pollak, and he knew how to un- 
fold the many beauties of the score. 

Saturday night’s popular performance 
of “Tosca,” with Elizabeth Amsden in 
the title réle, with Ralph Errolle, the 
American tenor, as Cavaradossi, and 
Wilhelm Beck as Scarpia, under the di- 
rection of Giuseppe Sturani, was credit- 
able to the artists engaged. Particular 
mention must be made of Errolle’s vocal 
exposition of the réle of the painter. His 
voice has good tonal quality and consid- 
erable power. Miss Amsden sang her 
music creditably and Mr. Beck, as 
Scarpia was a more refined than fero- 
cious villain. 


“Parsifal” Well Sung 


An outstanding feature of the per- 
formance of Wagner’s “Parsifal” on the 
afternoon and evening of Sunday, Dec. 
17, was the magnificent reading given 
the orchestral score by Egon Pollak. 
Francis Maclennan as the ‘“QGuileless 
Fool,” was heard in a réle which he has 
sung in English, and which he prepared 
expressly for the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation in German. Mme. Olive Frem- 
stad’s Kundry was given with great dra- 
matic force and with sweeping tone 
power, though vocally Pte: er under 
the disadvantage of Chicago’s climatic 
vagaries. James Goddard, at short no- 
tice, sang for the first time, the rdle 
of Gurnemanz and sang it with finer mu- 
sical feeling than many of his predeces- 
sors have. Klingsor’s music was sung 
with authority by Wilhelm Beck. 

Mr. Maclennan made a fine impression 
with his singing. Of’ particular merit 
was his scene with Kundry. It ran the 
dramatic and vocal gamut, from the 
naiveté of the guileless youth, to the ex- 
pression of passion and of exalted power. 
The scene at the close of the Good Fri- 
day Spell was also an enthralling mo- 
ment. 

The music of Titurel had in Gaston 
Sargent an interpreter of praiseworthy 
qualities. 


Several Operas Repeated 


Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann,” re- 
peated on Tuesday evening, with Charles 
Dalmorés in the title réle, again found 
this tenor in admirable condition. Miss 
Macbeth’s Olympia was on its usual vocal 
and artistic heights; Elizabeth Amsden’s 
Giulietta was capable; Miss Buckler’s 
Antonia had special distinction; Miss 
Pawloska’s Niclaus was given’ with 





greater poise and finer vocal qualities 
than on the former -production of the 
opera, and Messrs. Dufranne, Beck and 
Maguenat divided the three baritone 
roles, each —s acceptably. Marcel 
Charlier. conducted. 

Wednesday, at a_ special matinée, 

brought the repetition of “Kénigskinder” 
with Farrar, Maclennan, Whitehill, 
Kreidler and Dua, under leadership of 
Egon Pollak. In the evening came the 
double bill of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
with Raisa, Pawloska, Crimi and Polese, 
under the baton of Maestro Campanini, 
and “I Pagliacci,” with Muratore as a 
sensational Canio. Easton, in her ex- 
cellent presentation of Nedda; Rimini, 
in his fantastic “make-up,” as Tonio, and 
Kreidler’s fine vocal delineation of Silvio, 
under the direction of Sturani. 
_ Thursday was Galli-Curci’s evening, 
with her forceful and vivid performance 
in Verdi’s “La Traviata.” Again did the 
audience rise to the phenomenal vocal 
brilliance of this soprano. 


“Bohéme” and “Romeo” 


Friday evening’s special production of 
“La Bohéme” had particular interest be- 
cause of Mme. Farrar’s performance. 
Vocally, of decided pre-eminence, this 
Mimi stood forth clearer and more en- 
grossing than ever before. It was the 
salvation of the performance. Pawloska’s 
Musetta, which was given with much 
gusto last year and finely sung, was 
not on this occasion on a par with her 
previous performances. Crimi, the Ro- 
dolfo, had a réle which suited his voice 
not at all; he has not the lyric tenor 
qualities required and did not seem at 
home in its action. What made matters 
worse for him was the fact that, though 
he sang the Narrative in the first act 
quite perfunctorily, a clacque in the up- 
per part of the auditorium brought him 
back to repeat the air, much to the an- 
noyance of the connoisseurs in the audi- 
ence. 

Rimini worked hard as Marcello, but 
Daddi, Trevisan and Journet went 
through their parts apathetically. Even 
Sturani could not infuse any particular 
sparkle into the fine score of this opera. 

The double-star performances of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” with Muratore and 
Galli-Curci, at its repetition Saturday 
afternoon, had an audience which out- 
numbered that of a week ago and nearly 
rivalled, in receipts, the first production 
of this opera. So remarkable is the per- 
fect blend of the two great voices in this 
production that the performances will re- 
main long in memory, marking red-letter 
days in Chicago opera. 

Muratore, as singer and actor, is emi- 
nently fitted for the heroic character of 
Romeo, his elegance, his finesse and his 
vocal accomplishments, when thrown into 
relief by the performance of an equally 
gifted associate, standing forth vividly. 
And no less does the wonderful art of 
Galli-Curci impress itself, when her 
complement is such an artist as Mura- 
tore. She sang again with genuine in- 
spiration and with a _ purity and 
beauty of vocal expression which lifted 


her audience quite out of themselves. 

Pawloska, who showed much improve- 
ment as Stephano; Maguenat, a meritori- 
ous Mercutio (he sang the “Queen Mab” 
scherzo well indeed), Dufranne, Journet, 
Dua and Berat filled their former rdles, 
and Charlier conducted with distinction. 


Florence Easton as “Butterfly” 


Florence Easton, whose artistic imper- 
sonation of Briinnhilde in “Siegfried’”’ 
both last year and this, has gratified the 
lovers of good singing, was heard in the 
title réle of “Madama Butterfly” Satur- 
day evening, Dec. 16. She added ma- 
terially to her enviable reputation as an 
operatic star both with her sympathetic 
acting and her beautiful vocal interpre- 
tation of the réle. Every detail of char- 
acterization and of vocal utterance was 
brought out with unusual and convincing 
art. The “Un bel di” in the second act 
might well have been repeated, so in- 
sistent was the applause. 

In Louis Kreidler we had for once an 
American consul who was neither a to- 
bacco-chewing, sartorially careless exile 
from his native land, nor yet a dandified 
foreign-born seeming-American. Kreid- 
ler’s Sharpless was a matter-of-faet 
business man, involved in a romance un- 
willingly and powerless to prevent mat- 
ters from taking their course. He sang 
with tonal opulence and with a finish 
delightful to hear. Pawloska shared in 
the success of the evening in a sympa- 
thetic reading of the réle of Suzuki. 

Daddi was also one of the stars of the 
performance and Sturani’s conducting de- 
served commendation. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


FREMSTAD STIRS DULUTH, 
SCENE OF EARLY TRIALS 


3000 Greet Former Minnesota Girl at 
Her First Local Concert— 
Cadman in Recital 


DULUTH, MINN., Dec. 15. — Olive 
Fremstad, the great Wagnerian soprano, 
appeared in a concert recently as the 
third attraction on the All-Star Concert 
Course, under the local management of 
Mrs. George S. Richards. This was the 
first appearance in Duluth of Mme. 
Fremstad since she achieved fame and 
fortune. 

Duluth was one of the towns of the 
State in which Mme. Fremstad taught 
music in her early days of struggle, and 
a brilliant audience assembled to greet 
her, for her first recital here. Nearly 
three thousand persons were present to 
do honor to the former Minnesota girl. 
The concert was given in place of a re- 
cital by Mme. Emmy Destinn, the Bo- 
hemian soprano, who is detained in 
Europe. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and the 
Princess Tsianina appeared in a concert 
recently at the First Methodist Church, 
under the management of Fred G. Brad- 
bury. B. S. R. 


Schlieder and Philadelphia Basso Join in 
Wilmington Musicale 








WILMINGTON, DEL., Dec. 26.—A pro- 
gram of holiday music was presented 
Dec. 23 by Frederick Schlieder, organist 
of the Co aguete Church of St. Nicholas, 
New York City, and Frank Conly, basso, 
of Philadelphia, in joint recital at the 
Grace M. E. Church. Both made pleas- 
ing impressions. =: & & 
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Chamber Music Society to Play New 
Mason Work Jan. 2 


The second of the series of three New 
York concerts this season of the New 
York Chamber Music Society, of which 
Carolyn Beebe is pianist and director, 
will be given at AXolian Hall on Tues- 
day evening, Jan. 2. The program will 
call into play the entire force of the so- 
ciety in the Scherzo-Caprice which Dan- 
iel Gregory Mason has written for and 
dedicated to the organization. This will 
be the first performance of the work. A 
first public performance is also an- 
nounced of the Chausson Quartet in A 
Major for piano, violin, viola and ’cello. 
The only other time this has ever been 
played in this country was at the home 
of the late Mr. de Coppet not less than 
twelve years ago and the only recorded 
private performance of the Reger Sere- 
nade in D Major for flute, violin and 
viola is one that occurred at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art some seasons ago, 
but it has never been played in public. 





Mme. Claussen in Program of Request 
Numbers at Godfrey, IIl. 


GODFREY, ILL., Dec. 20.—At Monti- 
cello Seminary last evening Mme. Julia 
Claussen, the contralto, sang with dis- 
tinguished style and vocal beauty a “‘re- 
quest” program of works by Gounod, 
Wagner, Brahms, Schubert, Meyerbeer, 
Sjogren, Petersson-Berger, Grieg, Tschai- 
kowsky, Manolito and Salter. Especial- 
ly striking was her conception of “Erl 
King.” Several St. Louis music-lovers 
were among the large and warmly ap- 
preciative audience. Mme. Claussen 
granted a number of encores. Her ac- 
companist, Charles Galloway, was high- 
ly efficient. 





Eugen Ysaye Left London for New York 
on Dec. 23 
Eugen Ysaye, the noted Belgian vio- 


linist, left London on Dec. 23 for New 
York. He will make a tour here under 


the direction of R. E. Johnston. 
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New Home of Yale’s Conservatory 
to Contain a “Musical Laboratory”’ 












































Courtesy Yale Alumni Weekly 


Architect’s Sketch of the Picturesque New Headquarters of the Yale University School of Music at New Haven, Conn., 


EW HAVEN, CONN., Dec. 20.—The 
new headquarters of the Yale 
School of Music, the Albert Arnold 
Sprague Memorial Hall at Yale Univer- 


sity, will be ready for occupancy next 
September at the opening of college. 
The building will be fireproof and will 
cost about $175,000 unfurnished. It will 
be three stories high, with the concert 
hall occupying the two upper stories. 
The architecture will express the early 
traditions in South Middle, the oldest 
building at Yale, where Nathan Hale 
lived while in college, and the older 
Colonial buildings. Otherwise the build- 
ing will be modern in arrangement and 
equipment. 

There will be three piano, two vocal, 
two violin rooms and one ’cello instruc- 
tion room, all on the entrance floor. 

' On the first floor will be a lecture room 


Which Will Be Completed Next Fall 


with a seating capacity of one hundred, 
the rest of this space being occupied by 
the auditorium and the necessary auxil- 
iary accommodations. On the second 
floor the auditorium is continued, while 
over the lecture-room there will be two 
class rooms. 

The exterior space in the basement is 
to be occupied by a large tuning room 
and six organ and three piano practice 
rooms, and the interior space will be 
utilized for the ventilating and mechan- 
ical appliances. 

The chief feature will be the audi- 
torium, seating 750 persons. The stage 
will have a seating capacity for seventy- 
five musicians. Behind the stage suit- 
able organ space has been provided. The 
stage is shaped so as to direct the waves 
of sound into the auditorium; it dimin- 
ishes in breadth and height as it recedes 
from the front. 


The gallery will extend on three sides. 
Natural light will be admitted on two 
sides by ample circular-headed windows 
of the familiar type found in Colonial 
meeting houses and halls. The audi- 
torium will be used for public concerts, 
but it is expected to be used more as a 
musical laboratory, or a place where 
compositions can be tried out; hence the 
liberal stage accommodations in propor- 
tion to the seating capacity planned for 
the hall. 

In the treatment of the auditorium, 
while this will not be elaborate, consid- 
eration has been given to its memorial 
character. The chief interest will focus 
on the organ front at the back of the 
stage, which will be in the Georgian 
period style. 

The old Yale School of Music was the 
home of the late Timothy Dwight, presi- 
dent of Yale University. } ee 2 





CONTRALTO’S BUSY SEASON 





Beatrice MacCue Heard in Oratorio and 
Concert 


Beatrice MacCue, the New York con- 
tralto, was heard at the Elks’ Memorial 
at Stapleton, S. I., on Dec. 3, in a miscel- 
laneous program, making a decided im- 
pression and being compelled to give en- 
cores. 

On Dec. 10 the choir of Rutgers Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, of 
which Kathleen Laylor, soprano; Bea- 


trice MacCue, contralto; Willard Ward, 
bass, and William Bonner, tenor, are the 
soloists, with Edward Shippen Barnes, 
organist, gave a sacred concert at the 
Washington Irving High School, and 
their work was received with enthusiasm. 
On Dec. 17 Miss MacCue was the con- 
tralto soloist in the “Messiah” at the 
Washington Heights M. E. Church. 





Witek Soloist with Dr. Muck in 
Waterbury 
WATERBURY, CONN., Dec. 22.—The 


Boston Symphony Orchestra appeared in 
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of the Paul Prenzel concert series. An- 
ton Witek, concertmaster, was the solo- 
ist. The audience filled the auditorium. 
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One of the A. Y. Cornell pupils, Forest 
Lamont, tenor, was engaged as substi- 
tute to Morgan Kingston and Lucien 
Muratore in the réles of Manrico in 
“Trovatore” and Don José in “Carmen” 
with the Ellis Opera Company, Mr. Cam- 
panini conducting. Mr. Lamont did not 
have an opportunity to perform, but he 
made a successful audition with full or- 
chestra for Mr. Campanini, who offered 
him a contract with the Chicago Opera 
Company for a limited number of roles. 
Mr. Lamont, however, did not accept, as 
he already had a contract with the Silin- 
gardi Company, which he felt would be 
profitable in experience, as he was to 
sing fourteen different réles with them 
during the four months’ season. After 
the failure of the Silingardi Company in 
New Orleans, Mr. Lamont contracted 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany and had a leading réle in the pre- 
miére performance of “Ruy Blas” on 
Dec. 18. 

* * * 

Charles H. Hart, who for two seasons 
was the leading tenor with Christie Mac- 
Donald in “The Spring Maid,” has been 
engaged as tenor in the quartet of the 
First M. E. Church at Mount Vernon, N. 
Y.; also as tenor in the quartet at the 
Temple of the Covenant in this city. He 
also substituted for John Young at the 
Church of the Ascension at short notice 
with much success. Ethel Gaertner 
Pyne, soprano at the Church of the Res- 
urrection, New York, sang recently at 
the Fortnightly Club the aria from “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” “Chanson Provencale,” 
Dell’ Acqua; “Sweet of the Year,” Wil- 
loughby, and Whelpley’s “The Night- 
ingale Hath a Lyre of Gold.” 


Fred Whish has been engaged as tenor 
at the Second Presbyterian Church, Al- 
bany. 
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BOSTON SUCCESS 


‘‘Mr Glenn is a gifted young man. His voice 
is of characteristic bass quality, and has 
good stuff in it. Beyond this, Mr. Glenn has 
the mentality to seek after the composer's 
purpose of ‘‘The People That Walked,’’ among 
the most graphically dramatic pages in ora- 
torio. Some basses sing it as an exercise in 
Solfeggio. Some endure it merely. Mr. Glenn 
interprets imaginatively its sinuous melodic 
line and troubled voice leading, struggling 
toward the light which finally comes on the 
last page. Mr. Glenn’s style has the founda- 
tions of breadth, authority, even nobility.’’— 
Boston Globe, December 18, 1916. 


‘‘Mr. Glenn seemed best in those numbers 
calling for the upper register. His phrasing 
and flexibility were commendable.’’—Boston 


Daily Advertiser, Dec. 18, 1916. 


**Mr. Glenn showed solid schooling and excel- 
lent vocal equipment.’’—Boston Post, Dee. 
18, 1916. 
Management : 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St., New York 














Betsy Lane Shepherd, artist pupil of 
Sergei Klibansky, was the recent soloist 
at the New York Bankers’ Glee Club. 
Gilbert Wilson, basso, another pupil, has 
been engaged to sing the “Messiah” on 
Jan. 1 with the Apollo Club, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. He also sang in Saint- 
Saéns’ Christmas Oratorio on Dec. 24, 
with the Lewis Avenue Congregational 
Church. Anne Murray Hahn, contralto, 
has been engaged to sing in Scranton, 
Pa., Dec. 27 and Helen Weiller, con- 
tralto, to sing the “Redemption” Jan. 19 
in Glen Ridge, and in March under Mlle. 
Janauschek in the “Persian Garden.” 

Mr. Klibansky’s pupils also sang at 
a concert at Chickering Hall, New York, 
Dec. 16. The singing of Felice de Gre- 
gorio and Alice Bradley Heydon was 
much enjoyed by a good audience. 

* * * 

Several talented pupils of Lillian 
Abell, the New York piano instructor, 
were heard at an informal musicale in 
Miss Abell’s studio on Dec. 14. Eleanor 
Hope and Ethel Campbell played piano 
solos. Mary Harris, a young mezzo- 
soprano from the South, sang artistically 
a group of songs by American composers. 





Claude Gotthelf Wins Easy Honors as 
Soloist in Brooklyn Academy 


Claude Gotthelf, pianist of the Hub- 
bard-Gotthelf Operalogues, scored an 
impressive success on Dec. 19 in the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn. It was the 
second of the operalogue series and the 
audience completely filled Music Hall. 
The gathering evidently appreciated its 
first opportunity of hearing Mr. Gotthelf 
as a soloist. Before “Parsifal’ Mr. Gott- 
helf elected to play Brahms’s G Minor 
Rhapsody and E Flat Minor Scherzo. He 
was repeatedly recalled and the audience 
would not desist until he had given sev- 
eral encores. The following Friday 
afternoon Mr. Gotthelf again appeared 
as soloist, this time in the Waldorf- 
Astoria before the National Opera Club 
of America. Mme. Sembrich was the 
especial guest of honor on this occasion. 





Mr. Garziglia in All-Chopin Program 

Felix Garziglia appeared in an all- 
Chopin program at the Malkin Music 
School, New York, on Saturday evening, 
Dec. 16. His playing of a taxing pro- 
gram, well chosen from the compositions 
of the great Pole, won him immediate 
favor with his audience. In his pro- 
gram were such works as the B Flat 
Minor Scherzo, the Op. 53 Polonaise, the 
Barcarolle, four études and the Fantasy, 
Op. 49. He proved himself a Chopin 
player of real ability and was heartily 
applauded. 


ORRIN BASTEDO 


BARITONE 








Photo by Bangs 
“He has an unusually mellow voice, 


well placed and under control. Appear- 
ing with orchestra, he made a most 
favorable impression. He san in 
French, German, Italian and English.” 
—Foreign Edition of Musical Courter. 
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Miss Case and Mr. Fanning Stir St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Hearers 


St. JOSEPH, Mo., Dec. 18.—At the sec- 
ond concert of the winter series at the 
Auditorium last Monday, under the local 
management of Mrs. Francis H. Hill, two 
splendid artists—Anna Case, soprano, 
and Cecil Fanning—were presented. 
Both were in exceptionally fine voice and 
interpreted an engrossingly interesting 
program in a manner all too seldom 
heard here. Their accompanists, William 
Reddick (for Miss Case) and H. B. Tur- 
pin, also acquitted themselves admir- 
ably. Both Miss Case and Mr. Fanning 
were obliged to grant several encores 
to quell the noisy applause. 





Farrar Geese End Careers to Be Holiday 
Feast for Opera Employees 


The dozen and a half geese that have 
been accustomed to follow Geraldine Far- 
rar about the stage in “K6énigskinder”’ 
at the Auditorium in Chicago are no 
more. At the suggestion of the soprano, 
the goodly flock has been slain to pro- 
vide good Christmas dinners for the at- 
tachés of the opera house. For many 
days the operatic geese had been fat- 
tened, only to be sacrificed at the altar 
of the art which they had been serving. 
As the Chicago Tribune aptly heads its 
account, “Eighteen Quack Singers End 
Their Opera Careers.” 


UNIQUE WASHINGTON CONCER'T 





Folk-Song Program Rubinstein Club’s 
Offering—Local Singer’s Début 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 23.—The 
Rubinstein Club, under the direction of 
Mrs. A. M. Blair, gave its first concert 
of the season on Dec. 20, with Mme. 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano, as soloist, 
and Claude Robeson as accompanist. The 
program of the chorus was unique in 
that it consisted of English, Irish, Gaelic 
and Welsh folk-songs, most of them ar- 
ranged by Percy E. Flatcher. These 
Mrs. Blair procured during her recent 
visit to the British Isles. Mme. Lashan- 
ska sang with artistic finish “Depuis le 
Jour” from “Louise,” an aria from Bel- 
lini’s “Romeo and Juliet” and a charm- 
ing group of American songs. 

Elizabeth Howry, soprano, recently 
made her initial bow as an artist in this, 
her home city, before an appreciative 
audience. She has an attractive person- 
ality, sang with assurance and gives 
promise of bigger things in the future. 
The singer was obliged to give many 
encores. Miss Howry was assisted by 
the French pianist, Robert Lortat, who, 
with excellent technique and musicianly 
conception, played well a program con- 
fined almost entirely to French composi- 
tions. Walter Golde made an entirely 
satisfying accompanist for on 

















Dr. W. W. Gilchrist 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—Dr. William 
Wallace Gilchrist, composer and organist, 
died on Dec. 20 from heart trouble in a 
sanatorium at Easton, Pa. He was 
seventy years old. 

Dr. Gilchrist studied music at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and took a posi- 
tion as organist in Cincinnati in 1872. 
Later he became conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Festival Chorus, Mendelssohn 
Club, Philadelphia, and Harrisburg 


Choral Society and Symphony Society. . . 


In 1885 he won a prize offered by the 


Cincinnati Festival Association for a set- 
ting of the Forty-sixth Psalm for chorus, 
solo and orchestra. Dr. Gilchrist was a 
member of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters and president of the Musi- 
cal Art Club. 

As a tribute to Dr. Gilchrist the Shep- 
herds’ music from Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio was omitted and the Siegfried 
Funeral March from “Gétterdammer- 
ung” played instead at the Symphony 
concerts on Dec. 22 and 23. 





John Francis Barnett 


John Francis Barnett, an English 
composer of considerable prominence, 
died in London on Nov. 24. He was a 
member of the staff of the Royal College 
of Music and Guildhall School of Music. 


Mr. Barnett was born in London in 
1837. In 1853 he made his début as a 
pianist. His best known works are the 
cantatas “The Ancient Mariner,” “Para- 
dise and the Peri,” “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” the oratorio “The Raising of 
Lazarus” and the overture “Winter’s 
Tale.” 


CONTINUED SUCCESS FOR 


MARIE MORRISEY 





BECAME A 


“FIRST TIME IN MIDDLETOWN AND AT ONCE 


FAVORITE ” 





‘‘Miss Morrisey was heard for the first time 
in Middletown and at once became 
a favorite with her audience. She pos- 
sesses a very pleasing manner, is of handsome 
appearance, and has a woice that is espe- 
cially notable for its clarity and 
sweetness, Her enunciation was 
nearly perfect and her selections were all 
given with a charm that showed real depth 
of feeling and a full understanding of the 


FOSTER & FOSTER, 


MANAGEMENT 
25 West 42d St., New York 


mood of the author.—Middletown, Conn., Penny 
Press, Dec. 5, 1916. 

“The contralto, Miss Morrisey, was in good 
voice, traversing the diversity of moods_ ex- 
emplified in the parts she was required to sing, 
and bringing at all times forceful, poetic 
and delicate feeling to her tones.” 
—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Eagle News, Nov. 21, 
1916. 
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CHRISTINE SCHUTZ 


CONTRALTO 


“Miss Schutz displayed a remarkably 
fine voice, wide of range and splendidly 
controlled.” 


Newark Star-Eagle, Nov. 29, 1916. 
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SETTLING OLD OPERA DEBTS IN CHICAGO 


‘War Clause’ Claims Against 
Bankrupt Company in Course 
of Adjustment 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 23, 1916. 


FTER being in the bankruptcy court 
A for nearly two years, the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company’s debts are 
being settled to clear up the estate. Nine 
claims filed against the company were 
protested because they came under the 
“war clause,” which provided that the 
company had “the right to abrogate the 
contract in case of fire or destruction of 
the theater, in case of war or epidemic 
or the closing of the theater by the au- 
thorities.” The claim of Wilhelm Beck, 


baritone, was allowed in full, as related 
in MusicAL AMERICA for Aug. 19. The 
management of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, successor to the bankrupt 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, de- 
clared that Beck’s case created no prece- 
dent for future payments, because his 
contract had been signed after the war 
began. Four claims have just been al- 
lowed for half of their face value, how- 
ever, and these “war clause” contracts 
were signed before the war began. 

The new claims allowed are to Hein- 
rich Hensel, tenor, for $4,162.50 (amount 
of claim is $8,325); Edyth Walker, con- 
tralto, for $20,400 (amount of claim is 
$40,800) ; Gustav Brecher, conductor, for 
$2,275 (amount of claim is $4,550) ; Nina 
Morgana, for $600 (amount of claim is 
$1,200). Dividends of 17.5 per cent 
have been allowed as follows: Heinrich 
Hensel, $728.43; Edyth Walker, $3,570; 
Gustav Brecher, $398.12; Nina Morgana, 
$105. 

This leaves only four contested “war 
clause” claims unpaid and these will 
probably be allowed, following the prece- 
dent set by the four claims on which the 
dividends have just been paid. The un- 
paid claims are for Hans Beckstein, 
Maria Barrientos, Allen Hinckley and 


Marta Dorda. A large number of artists 
who were engaged for the 1914-1915 
season, which was canceled because of 
the war, filed no claims because the “war 
clause” seemed to prevent their being 
paid. These artists include Julia Claus- 
sen, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Louise 
Berat, Cyrena Van Gordon, Maria 
Kousnezoff, Lotise Edvina, Rosa Raisa, 
Alice Zeppilli, Dora De Phillippe, Con- 
chita Supervia, Lucrezia Bori, Frances 
Alda, Lucien Muratore, Alessandro 
Bonci, Giovanni Martinelli, Vanni Mar- 
coux, Mario Sammarco, Titta Ruffo, 
Clarence Whitehill, Henri Scott and 
Gustav Huberdeau. 


Dime Concerts Deferred 


The dime concerts by the American 
Symphony Orchestra, Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, conductor, have been deferred un- 
til after New Year’s Day. The multi- 
plicity of entertainments and Christmas 
duties which crowd the season make this 
seem advisable. The concerts are given 
by the American Symphony Orchestra 
with the backing of the Civic Music As- 
sociation, the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion and the Chicago Tribune, in audi- 
toriums of the public schools of the city. 
As a result of the concerts several local- 
ized movements for inexpensive music 
have been started in Chicago. Free con- 
certs already have been arranged for the 
Herzl pont | and a subscription fund is 
being raised to employ musicians of 
reputation. 

The Choral Union of the Carl Schurz 
High School, comprising the day and 
evening school choruses, presented Han- 
del’s “The Messiah” Friday evening. 
Charles Lagerquist was director, and the 
Carl Schurz High School Orchestra as- 
sisted. 

The last Sunday Evenings Club’s pro- 
gram in Orchestra Hall included one 
number of unusual interest. This was 
a new anthem by Philo Otis of Chicago, 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” dedi- 
cated to the Sunday Evening Club and 
its conductor, O. Gordon Ericson. Edgar 
A. Nelson played the organ numbers. 

John Thompson of Philadelphia, pian- 
ist, played a program of selections from 
standard composers, in Central Music 
Hall Sunday afternoon. 




















ies 


The Musical Art Society, Herbert E. 
Hyde, conductor, was entertained by the 
Mendelssohn Club of Rockford Sunday. 

The Hinshaw Conservatory of Music 
is putting out three new companies with 
the Central Chautauqua Bureau of Chi- 
cago and one with the Antrim Lyceum 
Bureau of Philadelphia and the Cleve- 
land Lyceum Bureau of Cleveland. The 
latter is known as “Hinshaw’s Little 
Ladies,” giving song recitals in Scotch 
Highlander and Japanese costumes. The 
other three attractions are called the 
Chicago Concert Trio, the Chautauqua 
Ladies’ Quartet (instrumental and 
vocal) and the Hinshaw Lyric Glee Club. 

Mme. Anna Pietrosa-Hahn, dramatic 
mezzo-soprano from the Kurfiirsten 
Theater in Berlin, was soloist at the sixth 
concert of Ballmann’s Orchestra last 
Sunday. Frank Mannheimer, pianist, 
was soloist with Alexander Zukovsky’s 
Orchestra at the Chicago Hebrew Insti- 
tute. Alexander Gray, baritone, was solo- 
ist at the fifth concert of the fifth sea- 
son of the Sinai Orchestra, Arthur Dun- 
ham, conductor. 


Material for an Indian Opera 


Isador Berger, violinist, futurist and 
composer of “abstractist” symphonies, 
has collected a large number of Indian 
songs for use in an opera dealing with 
the Indian war of 1680, which involved 
the Holy City of Tyuonyi, the Treasure 
City of Quivera, the Pyramid City of 
Taos, and the Palace of the Governors. 
He spent all of last summer among the 
Pueblo Indians, transcribing their melo- 
dies, learning their customs. His opera 
will have for its theme the conflict and 
contrasts of the primitive culture of the 
American Indians and that of Europe; 
between the old Pueblo religion and 
Christianity; yet it will demonstrate that 
human passions and human desires are 
fundamentally the same in Indian and 
white man. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Herbert J. Wrightson, Chicago Writer, 
Wins Prize for Composition 


CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—Herbert James 
Wrightson, review editor of the Musical 
Monitor, and writer for the Etude and 
Musician, has won a prize for the best 
setting of James Russell Lowell’s poem, 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” offered by 
Thomas Askin, actor-singer, and Clara 
Louise Newcomb, through the Pacific 
Coast Musician. An award of $50 and 
a royalty on each performance goes to 
Mr. Wrightson. The judges were Mor- 
ton F. Mason of Pasadena, Cal., Charles 
E. Pemberton, Homer Grunn, N. L. Rid- 
derhof and Edwin Schallert. 


MAKE MUSIC AT 
COMMUNITY TREES 


National Movement Carried on 
with Spirit—President 
Sings Carols 


New York’s “Tree of Light,” which has 
been the inspiration of much of the 
great community tree movement, was 
again lighted up on Christmas eve in 
Madison Square Park, with appropriate 


music. The usual ceremony of opening 
the occasion with trumpet calls to the 
four winds was followed. Then Os-ke- 
non-ton, the Mohawk Indian (who is a 
familiar figure to concert goers as an 
usher in Carnegie Hall, work which he 
undertakes to help him in securing a 
vocal education) sang a tribal call of his 
people. 

From the portals of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church marched the 
singers of the volunteer chorus led by 
Arthur Farwell, president of the Com- 
munity Chorus. Various carols were sung 
under Mr. Farwell’s direction, and then 
the throng joined the chorus in singing 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee” and “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” 

On Tuesday evening the Community 
Chorus sang around the tree, and then 
marched to Madison Square Garden, 
where it sang “The Messiah.” This per- 
formance will be described in next week’s 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

At Washington, the President and his 
wife attended a community Christmas 
eve celebration and for more than an 
hour stood on the steps of the Treasury 
Department singing Christmas carols 
with several thousand men, women and 
children. With them were Francis B. 
Sayre and Mrs. Sayre. Margaret Wood- 
row Wilson was one of the leaders of 
the singing and Secretary and Mrs. Mc- 
Adoo stood with her. 

At Bronxville, N. Y., the annual Christ- 
mas pageant was given under the super- 
vision of William Chauncey Langdon. A 
pageant of “The Nativity” was inter- 
estingly performed in Mount Morris 
Park in Harlem. 

New York’s policemen played the role 
of Santa Claus, and in the overflow 
gathering from the East Sixty-seventh 
Street Station which was held at the 
Seventh Regiment Armory, the Police- 
men’s Glee Club sang several attractive 
numbers. 
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]* fine Music Studios, 

in the Great Con- 
servatories, on the Con- 
cert Stage and in the 
Home — wherever you 
hear music at its best 
—there you will find the 
Knabe, °*‘The World’s 
Best Piano.”’ 
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WALLINGFORD, CONN.—Arthur Troost- 
wyk has been appointed supervisor of 
music at the Choate School here. 

ok * * 

NEWARK, N. J.—Nelson Oertel gave a 
piano recital in Newark on Dec. 14. The 
cello soloist was Gerald Maas. 

* * ok 

NEWARK, N. J.—Philip Gordon lec- 
tured on Wagner’s “Tannhauser” before 
a large audience on Dec. 3. 

* * * 

NEw YorK City.—Herma Menth, the 
young Viennese pianist, was heard in a 
recent program at Terrace Garden, giv- 
ing two groups of solos. 

* * * . 

TORONTO, CAN.—At their recent joint 
recital in Foresters’ Hall, Grace Smith, 
pianist, and Winifred Hicks-Line, so- 
prano, were given a warm reception. 

Bo * * 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—Community music 
received a strong impetus recently in 
Lynchburg with the organization of a 
community league in the western suburb. 

* 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Badrig Vartan Guev- 
chian, the Armenian tenor, gave attrac- 
tive recitals recently in the Asbury M. E. 
Church, Buffalo, and the M. E. Church 
at Kenmore, N. Y. 

ok * * 

SummMIT, N. J.—‘Rebekka,” by Barn- 
by, and “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
by Coleridge-Taylor, were recently given 
in Summit, under the direction of How- 
ard S. Savage. 

ok * * 

ALFRED, N. Y.—The Alfred University 
choir under the direction of Prof. Win- 
gate, successfully gave the cantata “The 
New Born King,” by Loveland, at a 
Christmas service. 

2k * * 

PITTSFIELD, Mass.—A dozen members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the leadership of Ernest Schmidt, 
gave an excellent concert in the high 
school auditorium here on Dec. 18. 

ok ok 

Boston.—Bertha Barnes, mezzo-con- 
tralto; Hans Ebell, pianist, and Hope 
Nevin Bryning, contralto, furnished the 
program for the Chromatic Club’s con- 
cert at the Hotel Tuileries, Dec. 19. 

* cS 


TOPEKA, KAN.—Karel Havlicek, violin- 
ist, assisted by Paul Parks, baritone, and 
Malvina Ehrlick, pianist, opened a two 
nights’ engagement here on Dec. 18. The 
first concert was heard by several hun- 
dred persons. 

* *” ; 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Ruth Jones, a tal- 
ented young violinist of Louisville, gave 
a recital on Dec. 16 at the studio of Cor- 
neille Overstreet. Miss Jones is a pupil 
of Charles Letzler. Mrs. Newton Craw- 
ford was her accompanist. 

ok * * 

DAYTON, OHIO.—At Runnymede, the 
magnificent home of Mr. and Mrs. H. T. 
Talbott, two very enjoyable musicales 
were given recently. Mrs. Wasselis, pian- 
ist, and Mrs. Talbott, contralto, gave two 
interesting programs. 

* * * 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—A_ sacred concert 
was given at the First Baptist Church 
on Dec. 19 by Mary Lee Read, organist; 
Belle C. Bissinger, violinist, and Ro- 
maine Smith Russell, soprano. A Fan- 
fare by J. Carl Whitmer was played by 
the organist. 

* * * 

ATLANTIC City.—Frederick Hall, for- 
mer organist and choir master of the 
St. James Church of Atlantic City, has 
resigned his position and gone to New 
York, having associated himself with the 
Colonial Theater as musical director and 
concert organist. 

* o* 

Boston.—Laura Littlefield, soprano, 
and Arthur Hackett, tenor, were the so- 
loists at the twentieth anniversary meet- 
ing of the Old South Chapter of the 
National Society Daughters of American 
Revolution, held in the Old South Meet- 
ing House, Dec. 11. 

* * * 

ATTLEBORO, MASS.—Elizabeth Dyson, 
soprano, a pupil of Margaret Gow, the 
Boston-Attleboro vocal teacher, was the 
soloist at a musicale given by the North 
Purchase Club, Dec. 11. A string quar- 
tet from the Chaminade Club played. 
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BEVERLY, MAss.—Jeska Swartz-Morse, 
contralto, and Joseph Malkin, ’cellist, 
gave a joint recital in the Dane Street 
Congregational Church, Dec. 18. . Mary 
Pumphrey served both artists as accom- 
panist. The concert was one in the Y. 
M. C. A. series. The large audience re- 
ceived both artists cordially. 

* ¥* * 


GRAND RapPips, MicH.—Pasquale Tal- 
larico, the young American pianist, gave 
a recital on Dec. 19, under the auspices 
of the Young People’s League of Foun- 
tain Street Baptist Church. Since Mr. 
Tallarico’s appearance here two years 
ago, his powers have expanded. The 
concert was greatly enjoyed. 

¢ = 8 


New York City.—Tamaki Miura, the 
Japanese opera singer, who appeared in 
New York recently with the Max Rabi- 
noff forces, was the guest of honor at a 
reception at the Astor Hotel, New York, 
on Dec. 20, given by the Japan Society. 
Miss Miura sang excerpts from operas 
and several Japanese songs. 

* * * 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Estella Neuhaus 
gave a series of two piano recitals at 
the People’s Palace recently, donating 
a portion of the proceeds to Edith Whar- 
ton’s French relief work. Miss Neuhaus 
had a good-sized subscription list and 
was heartily applauded. She was as- 
sisted by J. Howe Clifford, reader. 


* * * 


BeREA, O.—At the Baldwin-Wallace 
College, on Dec. 13, “Stabat Mater” by 
Rossini, was given by Baldwin-Wallace 
Choral Union and Mrs. F. S. Avery, so- 
prano; Mrs. F. S. ei ye contralto; 
Harry Parker, tenor; John Samuel, bass; 
Ethel Mattison, accompanist; Albert 
Riemenschneider, organist and director. 

* * * 

WELLsBURG, W. VA.—The new organ 
at the M. E. Church was heard for the 
first time on Dec. 15, when John A. Bell 
proved its possibilities, by giving an ex- 
cellent recital. Mr. Bell designed the 
organ and also supervised its installa- 
tion. He was assisted by the following 
singers: Iva Brashear, Virginia Fenwick 
and Harry Melvin. 

* * * 


New ROocHELLE, N. Y.— Pupils of 
George L. McMillan of Rochelle Park, 
New Rochelle, appeared in a musicale 
Dec. 5, assisted by Elise MacClanahan, 
soprano, and Lucille Karpen, reader. 
Those who took part were Robert Mc- 
Gregor, Jr., Louise McGregor, Katherine 
Vander Roest, Ernest B. Wheeler and 
Oliver W. McClintock. 


* * * 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—The Clef Club 
of Smith College held a meeting on Dec. 
16 at which original compositions were 
played by Louise Morton of Springfield 
and Elizabeth Wilson of Wayne, Pa. 
Abby Belden sang a song composed by 
Anna Sparks. Mr. Locke, associate pro- 
fessor in the department of music, 
played several piano numbers. 

* * * 


NEw York City.—Mrs. Agnes De Jan, 
a pianist, who is known in musical cir- 
cles under the name of Agnes Gardener 
Eyre, on Dec. 17 was awarded a divorce 
from F. W. De Jan, a chemical en- 
gineer, at No. 25 Broad Street. Supreme 
Court Justice Guy signed the decree 
after an undefended trial. He awarded 
Mrs. De Jan $840 a year alimony. 


* * & 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Lucia Forest East- 
man, harpist; Grace Harden, contralto; 
Ilja Schkolmik, violinist, and Marion 
Banfill, pianist, combined in giving a 
pleasing program at the Hotel St. George 
on Dec. 14, under the arrangements of 
Clara Louise’ Parsons. Dr. Ervin 
Wheaton Read, of Boston, spoke on “The 
Evolution of the Art of Music.” 


* * * 


MEDFORD, ORE.—The Medford Choral 
Society gave an enjoyable concert recent- 
ly in the Page Theater, under the direc- 
tion of George Andrews, and assisted by 
the organization’s orchestra. The solo- 
ists were Horace V. Reno, Florence Haz- 
elrigg, Mrs. Guy Childers, W. F. 
Isaacs, Mrs. W. Carlton Janes and 
Fletcher Fish. Mrs, H, E, Marsh was 
accompanist, 


GRAND Rapips, MicH.—The Schubert 
Club, under the leadership of J. Francis 
Cambell, with Mrs. Orpha Kendall Holst- 
man, soprano, as the soloist, gave its first 
concert of the season at Powers Theatre, 
on Dec, 18. The Schuberts never before 
gave such a splendid vocal account of 
themselves. Mrs. Holstman won favor 
at onée atid her accompanist, Harold 
Tower, was excellent. 

.. =e 

Montciair, N. J.—The fourth people’s 
free concert in Montélair was given Dec: 
19 in the High Séhool Auditorium. Those 
who took part in the program wére Jane 
Mae Hanks, sopran6; Daniel J. O’Brieii, 
baritone; William J. Shéars, ten6ér, an 
George Caméron Emslie, pianist. Mrs. 
Marie Carol was a¢companist for Mr. 
O’Brien; Mr. Emislie for Miss Hanks and 
Julius Zingg for Mr. Shears. 

* * # 


Newark, N. J.—Florence Seligmann, 
soprano, appeared in recital at Wallace 
Hall. The accompanist was Richard 
Hagemann. In the second in the series 
of community concerts given at Eliot 
School, under the direction of Principal 
Charles Grant Shaffer, the Orpheus 
Club, under the baton of Dr. Arthur 
Mees, repeated the program of its re- 
cent concert. A soloist was May Mukle, 


cellist. 
x * # 


York, PA.—Associated Charities were 
assisted recently when a concert was 
given by the Schubert Choir, Urban H. 
Hershey, director, assisted by the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. choruses, the City 
Band and pupils of H. Purcell Frey. The 
soloists included Lillian Ring and Hilda 
Lichtenberger, sopranos; Paul Messerly, 
tenor, and Clyde Hughes, basso. The 
concert was heard by approximately 


1500 persons, 
*® ¥ 


WARREN, O.—The String Orchestra of 
Dana’s Musical Institute, under the di- 
rectorship of Michael Banner, presented 
the 1871st program of the school in 
Dana Hall, Wednesday evening, Dec. 20. 
At the close of the program members of 
the D. M. I. Chorus went about the city 
singing Christmas carols, visiting the 
City Hospital and the homes of many 
people unable to leave their homes be- 
cause of illness. 

¥ * * 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—The Central 
Symphony Orchestra, N. Strong Gilbert, 
made a good impression at its second ap- 
pearance of the season in the Audi - 
torium, on Dec. 15. The orchestra had 
a splendid solo assistant in Charles T. 
Tittmann, basso, who sang finely. The 
orchestra’s playing and the soloist’s art 
were deserving of a much larger au- 
dience. Dorothy Taylor accompanied Mr. 
Tittmann efficiently. 


* * * 


YorRK, PA.—Several hundred persons 
lately enjoyed an artistic performance of 
Arthur Berridge’s oratorio, “The Prod- 
igal Son,” given by a choir of eighteen 
voices in Heidelberg Reformed Church, 
under the direction of M. B. Gibson. The 
soloists were Ethel Gerber, Marion Gib- 
son and Lottie Stauffer, sopranos; Ger- 
trude Free, contralto; J. A. Gingerich, 
tenor, and Harry E. Aughenbaugh and 
John B. Lucks, bassos. 


* * * 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The newly or- 
ganized local symphony orchestra — 3 
Mason, director, made its initial bow on 
Dec. 17, and won immediate favor with 
its playing of works by Nicolai, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Grieg. Richmond Hous- 
ton, violinist, was the soloist. and _his 
playing proved thoroughly enjoyable. 
The orchestra numbers fourteen men. 
It is well balanced and showed the re- 
sults of careful rehearsing. 


* * * 


Mount HoLyokeE, Mass.—The Orpheus 
Club of Springtield pleased an audience 
of about 1000 at Student Alumnae Hall 
on Dec. 15, when a program of solo and 
choral numbers from the fourteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries was presented. 
John J. Bishop conducted the Orpheus 
Club, which was assisted by the Mount 
Holyoke College Choral Club, under 
Julia B. Dickinson’s direction. John F. 
Ahearn, baritone, was the soloist. 


* ok * 


SALEM, Mass.—The Salem Oratorio 
Society, Frederick Cate, conductor, gave 
its annual performance of MHandel’s 
“Messiah” in “the Tabernacle Church. 
The chorus, which has increased in num- 
ber since last year, gave a praiseworthy 
performance under Mr. Cate’s directing. 
The assisting soloists were Elizabeth 
Blair Miller, soprano; Ada Belle Childs, 
alto; Roy K. Patch, tenor, and Rolan 
Hoyle, bass. Joshua Phippen presided 
at the organ. 


SPOKANE, WaASH.—Akel Skovgaard, 
the Danish violinist, and a com 
pany of singers lately gave a good con 
cert at the Lewis and Clark High Schoo! 
Auditorium before a fair sized audience 
Mme. Mary M. Allen, Aubrey N. Engle 
and Mme. Susan Emma Drought wer 
heard. Oné of the most tuneful operet 
tas heard in Spokane was “Pocahontas,” 
presented récently by the Department of 
Music at the North Central High School, 
under the able direction of Olin C. Rice. 

* * * 


NEw HAVEN, CONN.—A number of 
pupils of Mrs: Susan Hawley Davis gav: 
a vocal recital on Dee. 15. Participating 
were: Reba Dale Harris, Mae Lawsoii, 
Pauline Merchant, Katheritie Watrous, 
Sara Martin, Harriet Woodruff, Eliza 
beth Root Smith, Marion Catlin Munson, 
Marion Cannon, Dorothy Clark, Mrs. 
George A. Nettleton, Mrs. Ada Tuck 
Whitaker, Beatrice Marsh, Mabel Smith, 
Charlotte Weltmer, Alois Havrilla and 
Robert Kirk. Arthur B. Hague was 
the accompanist. 

ok * ok 


TIFFIN, OHI0O.—The University Ora- 
torio Society of Heidelberg University, 
Frank W. Gillis, director, has given a 
successful performance of a miscellane- 
ous program, including Bach’s cantata, 
“Bide With Us.” The soloists were 
Hazel Huntley, contralto, Chicago; Wal- 
ter C. Ernest, tenor, Pittsburgh; Mrs. 
F, W. Gillis, soprano, Tiffin; Clarence 
Kantzer, bass, a student of Prof. Gillis. 
Prof. Frederick Lewis Bach presided at 
the organ and Prof. John Thomas Wil- 
liams at the piano, 

* # # 


WORCESTER, Mass.—Maunder’s ¢an- 
tata, “Penitence, Pardon and Peace,” as 
sung effectively on Dec. 17 by the quar- 
tet and choir of Union Congregational! 
Church, and Gounod’s “Gallia,” for so- 
prano and chorus, were preceded by Ru- 
binstein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow,” played 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. Vernon Butler at 
the organ and piano. The quartet con- 


sists of Jane Prendiville, Mabel Ander- 


son, Robert E. Gow and Robert H. Lu- 
ther. A soloist at the weekly concert 
given in the Bancroft Hotel was Malcolm 
C. Midgley, tenor. 


* * * 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Christmas 
music presented at the First Baptist 
Church of Syracuse, N. Y., Charles M. 
Courboin, organist, and Howard Lyman, 
director and tenor, on Dec. 24 included 
excerpts from Handel’s “Messiah” and 
Matthews’s full cantata, “The Story of 
Christmas.” The organ numbers pre- 
sented works of Mailly, Bach, Marty, 
Benoit, Dvorak and Beethoven. The solo- 
ists were Daisy Connell, soprano; Alice 
Coddington, contralto; William A. Sny- 
der, tenor, and C. Harry Sandford, bari- 
tone, with vested choir of fifty. 

* * * 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Queena Tillotson, 
soprano, offered a_ splendid program 
in the High School auditorium recently. 
Miss Tillotson is a pupil of Marcella 
Sembrich, who arranged the program. 
The young soprano disclosed a_ lovely 
voice and excellent diction. She sang 
“Caro Nome,” “Down in the Forest,” an 
aria from “Rigoletto” and numerous 
others, winning vehement applause. 
Emil J. Polak provided musicianly ac- 
companiments. One of his own songs 
was sung by Miss Tillotson and was 
voted a worthy effort. Mr. Polak also 
gave several solos. 

* * * 


CoLuMBIA, S. C.—Susan Webb, teacher 
of violin and leader of the Chicora Col- 
lege Orchestra, gave her annual violin 
recital, accompanied by Lenore Purcell. 
The Afternoon Music Club recently held 
its first open meeting, Margaret Childs 
being the hostess. Enjoyable numbers 
were given by Adah Stannard, Mary 
Chreitzberg, Frank Church, Florence 
Visanska, Minnie Williamson, Minnie 
Boinneau, Mrs. Robert Gibbes, Mrs. 
Charles Albright, Miss Davis, Margaret 
Childs, Miss Little and Martha Dwight. 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, basso, 
a Washington, D. C., delighted the 
club. 


* * * 


_ UNIONTOWN, Pa.—A decidedly appeal. 
Ing program was given at the West End 
Theatre on Dec. 20 by Emily Stokes 
Hagar, soprano; Marie Loughney, con- 
tralto; Henry Gurney, tenor, and David 
Griffin, baritone. Earl Mitchell, pianist, 
provided good accompaniments § and 
played several solos. On Dec. 18 loca! 
music lovers enjoyed a concert given in 
the same theater by the Schubert Quar- 
tet, which is composed of Josiah Smith, 
first tenor; Thomas M. Reed, second 
tenor; George S. Boyd, baritone, and 
Chia.'.5 F, Miller, basso. The quartet 
was assis‘ed by Clarissa Harrold, reader, 
and Maria}, Faville, accompanist. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 











Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
‘ng the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 

Alcock, Merle—London, Ont., Jan. 1; Provi- 
dence, Jan. 5. 

Alcock, Bechtel—London, Ont., Jan. 1. 

Amato, Pasquale — Cornell University, 
Jan. 9. 

Baker, Elsie—Chanute, Kan., Jan. 10. 

Barrientos, Mme.—Waterbury, Conn., Jan. 
Ee, 

Bauer, Harold—New York (AS#olian Hall), 
Dec. 30, Jan. 6, 13. 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Chicago, Jan. 3; 
Lake View, Chicago, Jan. 8; St. Louis, Jan. 
12, Za 

Beebe, Carolyn—New York (A#olian Hall), 
Jan. 2. 

Berliner, Dorothy — New 
Hall), Jan. 4 

Bibb, Kathleen Hart—Minneapolis, Jan. 7. 

Biggs, Richard Keys—Brooklyn, Jan. 7. 

Boyle, 
Hall), Jan, 2 

Brenner, Orina E.—Port Jefferson, L. L., 
Jan. 8; Eastport, L. I., Jan. 9; Bayonne, N. 
J., Jan. 23; New York City, Jan. 24; Rock- 
away, Jan. 25. 

Buckhout, Mme.—New York, Dec. 30 and 
Jan. 6; Philadelphia, Jan. 9; New York, Jan. 
13: Brooklyn, Jan. 16; New York, Jan. 20, 27. 
‘ Buell, Dai—New York (®olian Hall), Jan. 
i Seve 

Casals, Pablo—New York (®olian Hall), 
Jan. 138. 

Cherniavsky, Leo, Jan and Michel—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 16. 

Cochems, Carl—Chicago (Messiah), Dec. 31. 

Cochran, Eleanore—Boston, Jan. 9, 16. 

Cole, Ethel Cave—Philadelphia, Dec. 31. 

Connell, Daisy—Utica, Jan. 8. 

Connell, Horatio — Philadelphia, Jan. 7; 
Philadelphia, Orchestra concerts, Jan. 19, 20; 
Huntington, W.'Va., Jan. 25. 

Copeland, George—Hartford, Conn., Jan. 2; 
Philadelphia, Jan, 22. 

Del Valle, Loretta—Hartford, Conn., Jan. 
9: New Haven, Conn., Jan. 10. 

Denton, Oliver—New York (¢£olian Hall). 
Jan. 15. 

Ecker, Joseph—Worcester, Mass., Dec. 30; 
Boston, Jan. 1; Plymouth, Mass., Jan. 1; 
Boston, Jan. 18. 

Eiman, Mischa—New York (Carnegie Hall) 
Jan. 14. 


York (£olian 


Ferguson, Bernard — Providence, Bes 
Jan. 4. 
Friedberg, Carl — New York (Carnegie 


Hall), Dec. 31; Washington, Jan. 2; Cincin- 
nati, Jan. 5, 16; Oxford, O., Jan. 8; Louisville. 
Ky., Jan. 11; Columbus, O., Jan. 14. 
Fischer, Adelaide—New York, Jan. 7. 
Frisch, Povlia—Boston, Jan. 6. 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New York (Metro- 
politan Opera House), Dec. 31. 

Gadski, Mme.—Boston, Dec. 31. 

Ganz, Rudolph—New York (#olian Hall), 
Jam, 3. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Worcester, Mass., Jan. 
9; Boston, Jan. 10. 

Gideon, Constance—New York (Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse), Dec. 31; New York (Free 
Synagogue), Dec. 31; Philadelphia (Illus- 
trated Music Talks), Jan. 4; New York (Co- 
lumbia), Jan. 3 is 

Gideon, Henry—New York (Neighborhoo 
Playhouse), Dec. 31; New York (Free Syna- 
gogue), Dec. 31; Philadelphia, (Illustrated 
Music Talks), Jan. 4; New York (Columbia), 
Jan. 3; Rochester, Jan. 10. 

Gilbert, Harry—Cleveland, Jan. 7. 

Gluck, Alma—New York (4#olian Hall), 
Jan. 5, 7 

Gosnell, Vivian—London, Ont., Jan. 1. 

Gotthelf, Claude—Stamford, Conn., Jan. 8; 
Brooklyn, Jan. 9; New York, Jan. 11. 

Graham, Mildred—Jersey City (afternoon), 
Jan. 16; Brownsville, N. Y. (evening), Jan. 16. 


Granville, Charles Norman — Rockville, 
Conn., Jan. 7 
Greenfeld, Albert — New York (®olian 


Hall), Jan. 5. 

Guilbert, Yvette—New York, Sunday even- 
ing, Dec. 31 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, Dec. 31. 

Hackett, Arthur—Springfield, Mass., Dec 
31. 

Harper, Edith Baxter—New York, Jan. 5. 
_ Harrison, Margaret—Ridgewood, N. J., Jan. 

“Havens, Raymond — Manchester, Conn., 
Jan. 10. 

Henry, Harold—Winfield, Kan., Jan. 10. 

Hochstein, David—Cornell University, Jan 
| 3 

Hoit, Gertrude—Danvers, Mass., Jan, 3. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues)—Stam- 
ford, Conn., Jan. 8; Brooklyn, Jan. 9, New 
York, Jan. 11, 

Huntley, Hazel—Springfield, Mass., Dec. 31. 

Jorn, Carl—Minneapolis, Jan. 12. 

Keller, Harrison—Montreal, Jan. 5; Boston, 
Jan. 17; Brookline, Mass., Jan. 31; Erie, Pa., 
Jan. 12. 

Kerns, Grace—Toledo, Jan. 4. 

Kouns, Nellie and Sara—Chicago, Jan. 3, 
4, § 32. -14 

Kreidler, Louis — Chicago 
Dee, 31. 

Kreisier, Fritz—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Dee. 31; Boston, Jan. 7. 

Land, Harold—Trenton, N. J., Dec. 31; 
New York, Jan. 9. 

Littlefield, Laura—Brockton, Mass., Jan. 12; 
Winchester, Mass., Jan. 16. 

Maraulies Trio—New York (#olian Ha!l), 
Jan. 16 

Mertens, 


(Apollo Club), 


Alice Louise—Stamford, Conn., 


Jan. 22; Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 25 





George F.— New York (®olian — 


Miller, Christine—Chicago (Auditorium and 

*ostra Hall), Dec. 29 and 31; St. Paul, 

Jan. 2; Benton Harbor, Mich., Jan. 4; 

sville, Wis., Jan. 5; AKron, Ohio, Jan. 8; 

Wichita. Kan., Jan. 15; Georgetown, Tex., 
Jan. 17. 

Morse, Jeska Swartz—Tour of New Eng- 
land, Dec. 23-29; Detroit, Jan. 7; Middletown, 
O., Jan. 8; Albany, N. Y., Jan. 12. 

Moses, Myrtle—Chicago, Dec. 23 to Jan. 20 
(opera). 

PP eine Grace—Springfield, Mass., Dec. 


Ornstein, Leo—Columbus, O., Jan. 9. 

Orreli, Lucille—New Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 7. 

Paderewski, Ignace—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Jan. 9; Boston, Jan. 22, 23. 

Peege, Charlotte—Boston, Jan. 4. 

Powell, Maud—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Jan. &. 

Reardon, George Warren—Jersey City, N. 
J., Dec. 30; Hoboken, N. J., Jan. 2; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Jan. 23; New Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 26. 

Rio, Anita—Chicago, Dec. 30, 31; London, 
Ont., Jan. 1. 

Rogers, Francis—New York, Jan. 7; Or- 
ange, N. J., Jan. 8; Waterbury, Conn., Jan. 
11; New York, Jan. 20, 22; Westfield, N. J., 
Jan. 25. 

Sandby, Herman—Bryn Mawr, Pa., Jan. 5. 

Sapin, Clara—Weymouth, Mass., Dec. 29. 

; _— Iija—New York (®olian Hall), 
Jan. 8. 

Seagle, Oscar—New York (4®olian Hall), 

Jan. 11. 


Sembrich, Marcella—New York (A¢olian 
Hall), Jan. 4, 11 
Seydel, Irma — Lowell, Mass., Jan. 3; 


Wellesley, Mass., Jan. 10; Cambridge, Mass., 

Jan. 31: 
Shattuck, 

Hall), Jan, 8. 
Shepherd, Betsy Lane—New York (Lieder- 

kranz Society), Jan. 9 

i Spalding, Albert—New York (®olian Hall), 
an. 1. 


Arthur — New York (®olian 


Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York, Jan. 1 
and 6; Lawrenceville, N. J., Jan. 6 (eve- 
ning). 

Stanley, Helen—New York (®olian Hall), 
Jan. 10. 

Starr, Evelyn—New York (®olian Hall), 
Jan. 3. 

Thibaud, Jacques — New York 
Hall), Dec. 30. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Amsterdam, N. Y., 
Jan. 11 

Van Viiet, Cornelius—Minneapolis, Jan. 14. 

Wheeler, William—Chanute, Kan., Jan. 10. 

Willlams, Evan—New York (/®olian Hall), 
Jan. 14. 


Williams, Grace Bonner—Boston, Jan. 7; 
Augusta, Me., Jan. 8; Newton, Mass., Jan. 
30. 


(#£olian 


Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield — New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Jan. 13 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet—Pawtucket, R. I., Jan. 1; 
Waltham, Mass., Jan. 2; Dorchester, Mass., 
Jan. 3, 4; Somerville, Mass., Jan. 5; Charles- 
town, Mass., Jan. 6; Marlboro, Mass., Jan. 7; 


Brockton, Mass., Jan. 8; Winthrop, Mass., 
Jan. 9; Arlington, Mass., Jan. 10; Roxbury, 
Mass., Jan. 11; West Acton, Mass., Jan. 15; 
Somerville, Mass., Jan. 22, 26; Lawrence, 
Mass., Jan. 28; Quincy, Mass., Jan. 29. 
Biltmore Musicale—New York, Jan. 12, 26. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Jan. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York 


(Carnegie Hall), Jan. 4-6; New York (Met- 
ropolitan Opera House), Jan. 16. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, Jan. 5, 6; New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Jan. 9; Boston, Jan. 11. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Dec. 22, 23, 28, 29 and 30; Jan. 5, 6; Aurora, 
Jan. 8; Chicago, Jan. 11; 
22; Chicago, Jan. 23. 

Flonzaley Quartet — New 
Hall), Dec. 29. 

Gamble Concert Party—Marshall, Ill., Dec. 
29; Butler, Ind., Jan. 3; Ligonier, Ind., Jan. 
4; Kendallville, Ind., Jan. 5; Linton, Ind., 
Jan. 6; Whiting, Ind., Jan. 8; Clinton, Ind., 
Jan. 9; Le Grange, Mo., Jan. 11; Kirkwood, 
Ill., Jan. 12; Aledo, Ill., Jan. 18; Rock Valley, 
Ia., Jan. 15; Sac City, Ia., Jan. 16; Newton, 
Ia., Jan. 17; Mt. Morris, Ill., Jan. 18; White- 
water, Wis., Jan. 19; Hamilton, N. Y. (Col- 
gate University), Jan. 26. 

Kneisel Quartet—Boston, afternoon, Jan. 2; 
Fall River, Mass., evening, Jan. 2; Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Jan. 4; Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., Jan. 5; New York (4®olian 
Hall), Jan. 9; Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Brooklyn, Jan. 11; Harvard Club, 
New York, Jan. 14; Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., Jan. 15. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra (Conduc- 
tor Adolf Tandler)—-Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 
1, 5, 12,.16, 28, 20: Feb. 23. 

Mead Quartet, Olive—New York (£olian 
Hall), Jan. 6. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Dec. 29, 31; Jan. 7, 14, 21. 

New York Chamber Music Society—New 
York (olian Hall), Jan. 2. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Dec. 30. 

Peoples Symphony Concert — New York 
(Washington Irving High School), Dec. 29; 
Jan. 13, 26. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—(Car- 
negie Hall), Jan. 5, 7, 11, 12, 17, 18. 

Philharmonic Trio—New York, Jan. 13. 

Rubel Trio, Edith—New York (®£olian 
Hall), Jan. 12. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Dec. 31. 


Sinsheimer Quartet — New York (Ethical 
Culture School), Jan. 3 


Society of Friends of Music—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Hofmann - Kreisler and 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Jan. 11. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
ec. 20; ‘se. st; Jan. 7, 9G, 18, 18, 14, 19, 
20, 21, 23, 27, 28. 


Symphony Society of New York—A®olian 
Hall, Dec. 31; Jan. 5, 7 


Tollefsen Trio—New York (Washington 
Irving), Dec. 29; Hackensack, N. J., Jan. 8; 
Clarksburg, W. Va., Jan. 9; Detroit, Jan. 11, 
12; Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 13. 


White Trumpet Quartet, Adna—New York, 
Dec, 31 (a. m.); Brooklyn, Dec, 31 and Jan. 7. 


Milwaukee, Jan. 15, 


York (4®olian 





HOLIDAY SPIRIT IN STOCK’S PROGRAM 





Chicago Symphony Makes Engag- 
ing Christmas Offering — 
Zukowsky the Soloist 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 24, 1916. 


LEXANDER ZUKOWSKY, the sec- 
ond concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, was the soloist at 
last week’s concerts at Orchestra Hall, 
under the direction of Frederick Stock. 
The entire program was made up of 
music which reflected the holiday spirit. 
A charming symphony by Mozart, the 
Pastorale from Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio (shortened somewhat from the 


original score), a Suite by Dohnanyi, 
which has grown to be one of the popu- 
lar numbers of the orchestra, and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish Caprice’ made 
up the purely orchestral selections, and 
Henri Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Violin Con- 
certo in D Minor was the medium for 
Zukowsky’s exposition of his talents. 
The orchestra played with rare taste 
and expression under Mr. Stock’s direc- 
tion and Mr. Zukowsky made a fine suc- 
cess in the concerto. Its rhapsodic first 
movement was played with abandon, the 
second movement with sustained beauty 
of tone and truly musical style and the 
last section, a sort of march movement, 
with splendid technical effectiveness. 
The violinist was recalled many times. 


Barstow-Llewellyn Recital 


An interesting joint recital was that 
given at the Ziegfeld Theater Wednesday 
morning by Vera Barstow, violinist, and 
Vida Llewellyn, pianist. 

Miss Barstow, in her solo pieces, which 
consisted of three movements from the 
Lalo Spanish Symphony, a Prelude by 
Emmanuel Moor, an arrangement of a 
Debussy composition by Hartmann and 
a setting of a De Beriot number by von 
Kunitz showed a facile technique, a tone 
which she colored admirably and an ar- 
tistic interpretative bent. 

Miss Llewellyn chose as her principal 


solo number the F Minor Ballade by 
Chopin and also played “Der Linden- 
baum,” by Schubert-Liszt; “Am Seeges- 
tade,” Smetana; Humoresque, by Hugo 
Kaun, and a Prelude by Arthur Whiting. 
In all of these numbers the pianist 
played without affectation, with a clean 
technical mechanism and with a tone 
which was pliable and musical. Her con- 
ceptions of the music which she chose 
(from the above it will be seen that they 
were not the usual hackneyed numbers) 
were sane and particularly musical. 

The performance by the two artists of 
the Grieg Sonata was especially praise- 
worthy. Both are endowed with engag- 
ing stage manners. They should be 
heard again soon. 


Dvorak Cantata Sung 


Wednesday evening, at Orchestra Hall, 
Dvorak’s “A Spectre’s Bride,” a dra- 
matic cantata, was sung by the Smetana 
Singing Society and the University 
Choral Club, under the direction of 
Stephen A. Erst, assisted by a large or- 
chestra; Lucille Stevenson, soprano; 
James Goddard, baritone; John B. Miller, 
tenor, and Wilhelm Middelschulte, or- 
ganist. 

This work, which was sung in Eng- 
lish, has many stirring choral numbers 
and several solos which were admirably 
sung, especially noteworthy being those 
sections in which Messrs. Goddard and 
Miller took part. Mr. Goddard’s rich 
voice rang out strong and resonantly in 
his part and Mr. Miller’s lyric tenor was 
true and clear. The chorus sang parts 
of the work effectively. It had not been 
heard here in some twenty years. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





New*England Engagements for Char- 
lotte Peege 


Charlotte Peege, the contralto, has 
been engaged as one of the artists to ap- 
pear at the third of the course of con- 
certs being given at Tremont Temple, 
Boston. This appearance is scheduled 
for Jan. 4. On Jan. 18 Miss Peege will 
be heard with the Choral Society of 
Keene, N. H., Nelson P. Coffin, conduc- 
tor, and will sing the contralto réle in 
Thomas’s “The Swan and the Skylark,” 
in addition to a group of songs. 


TO SPEND $36,000 ON 
MILWAUKEE HALL 


Club Federation Heads Plan to 
Aid Symphony Tour State— 
Rush of Recitals 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 23.—The Auditorium 
board has announced that extensive re- 
pairs on the Auditorium main hall, pro- 
viding for improved acoustic properties 
and better seating arrangement, will be 
made as soon as standing engagement 
contracts will allow. The improvements 
will cost about $36,000. Mr. J. A. Staple- 
ton, president of the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, has launched a 
movement to furnish the Auditorium 
Symphony Orchestra aid to finance a 
tour through several cities of Wisconsin. 


The holidays were anticipated in local 
concert halls with a rush of musical af- 
fairs. An engaging concert was given 
by the Lyric Glee Club at the Pabst 
Theater Thursday evening, under Arthur 
Dunham. The enunciation and quality 
of tone disclosed by the club were splen- 
did. Sara and Nellie Kouns, the soloists, 
were enthusiastically applauded. 

_On the same evening Arthur Shattuck, 
pianist, gave a recital at Deutscher Club 
hall before a large audience. Among 
Mr. Shattuck’s interpretations were sev- 
eral notably individualistic readings of 
Chopin numbers and a brilliant version 
of the Liszt-Busoni Polonaise. 

At the Athenaeum Mrs. Georgia Hall- 
Quick of this city gave the first of a 
series of piano recitals. Mrs. Hall-Quick 
offered an admirable conception of the 
Liszt B Minor Sonata, manifesting vivid- 
ness of expression and a well-developed 
technique. 

The opening concert of the Musik- 
verein’s season drew an appreciative au- 
dience to Pabst Theater Monday eve- 
ning, when Friedrich Hegar’s “Manasse” 
was performed with dignity, energy and 
finesse by the chorus. The soloists were 
Ludwig Eybisch, tenor; Mrs. Adele 
Krueger, soprano; Adolph Seebach, bass, 
and Alexander Gray, baritone, who re- 
vealed a voice and musical intelligence 
that made an excellent impression. 

One of the most stimulating events of 
the last two weeks was the lecture-recital 
given at the Scottish Rite Cathedral hall, 
under direction of Zillah Hobdey, by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, pianist and 
composer, and Princess Tsianina, Indian 
soprano. Mr. Cadman, the Princess and 
party were guests at several social af- 
fairs during the three days previous to 
the recital. 

Mr. Cadman also took part in the con- 
cert given by the Auditorium Symphony 
Orchestra, Dec. 10, when Mrs. Marjorie 
Dodge Warner, soprano, was the solo- 
ist. Mrs. Warner gave with emphatic 
success an aria from Weber’s opera, 
“Freischiitz,” and gave as encore num- 
bers two songs by Mr. Cadman, for 
which the composer played the accom- 
paniments. 

The evening before, at the Pabst, Mrs. 
Louis Auer, Anna Kubsoch, Nicholas 
Hessling and other prominent local ama- 
teur singers were heard in a perform- 
ance of “The Chimes of Normandy,” by 
the Marquette Conservatory Opera Asso- 
ciation, under the general direction of 
McElroy Johnston, and the musical di- 
rection of Henry Winsauer. Mrs. J. P. 
Taugher and Ethel Brenk were heard in 
the leading feminine parts. 

At the concert given by the Audi- 
torium Symphony Orchestra last Sun- 
day afternoon Mona Redman, pianist, 
was the soloist. Her performance of 
MacDowell’s D Minor Concerto was the 
work of a very gifted young pianist. 
Goldmark’s ‘Rustic Wedding” Sym- 
phony was the principal orchestral num- 
ber. A popular concert was given Mon- 
day evening by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra before a large audience at 
the Pabst. Leopold de Mare, the or- 
chestra’s first horn player, as soloist, 
offered a musicianly conception of a Mo- 
zart horn concerto. J. E. McC. 





Evan Wiitliams Scores Emphatically in 
Welch (W. Va.) Recital 


WELCH, W. VA., Dec. 20.—Last Thurs- 
day evening the Chaminade Club pre- 
sented Evan Williams, the gifted tenor, 
in recital. Music-lovers from all points 
in the coalfield availed themselves of this 
opportunity to hear Mr. Williams. One 
can safely assert that none in the large 
audience felt disappointment after the 
tenor finished his excellently designed 
program. Encores were frequently called 
for and granted. Mr. Williams was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Katherine Brunot. 
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BROOKLYN SINGERS 
IN WOLF CANTATA 


Appealing Program of Cornell’s 
Forces Includes First Per- 
formance of ‘‘Christnacht”’ 


Having surmounted many difficulties 
which beset it in its earliest years, the 
Choral Art Club of Brooklyn has now 
become an organization of permanence, 
under the baton of Alfred Y. Cornell. 
Mr. Cornell has worked splendidly with 
his forces and to-day has a chorus which 
can sing modern music, as well as the 
classic répertoire, in a more than satis- 








Alfred Y. Cornell, Who Produced Hugo 
Wolf’s “Christnacht” Last Week with 
the Choral Art Club of Brooklyn 


fying manner. On Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 20, the club gave its first concert of 
the season in the opera house of the 


Academy of Music. 

There was a treat in store for music- 
lovers, for there was scheduled for per- 
formance Hugo Wolf’s “Christnacht,” a 
short cantata for chorus, orchestra and 
solo voices, virtually never before pro- 
duced here. It would seem that this 
performance was the first with orchestra 
in America. This beautiful music de- 
serves repeated hearings and, as Mr. 
Cornell and his singers gave it, won 
warm approval. The solo parts were 
agreeably sung by Vera _ Robbins 
Browne, soprano, and Elaise Gagneau 
Price, contralto. 

The chorus distinguished itself in the 
Damrosch arrangement of “Stille 
Nacht,” the baritone solo finely given by 
Alfred M. Best, president of the Choral 
Art; Reger’s arrangement of an old 
Christmas carol, “Sleep, My Little One,” 
and the Gevaert “Les Voisins.” These 
were all sung with considerable expres- 
siveness. 

In the second part of the program the 
Schindler settings of the Russian folk- 
songs, “Kalinka” and “Interrupted Slum- 
ber,” were heard, Charles W. Troxell, 
tenor, singing the solo ably in the for- 
mer; Pauline A. Wilson, soprano, and 
George Walter Smythe, tenor, in the 
latter. The first performance in New 
York of the negro spirituals, “So Sad,” 
“Father Abraham” and “Didn’t My Lord 
Deliver Daniel?” set for mixed chorus 
by H. T. Burleigh, aroused much en- 
thusiasm, Finer folk-song settings than 
these we do not know; Mr. Burleigh has 
realized every possibility in his arrange- 
ments and contributed an important item 
to the literature. “So Sad,” with its 
contrast of choral background and alto 
solo (this sung with feeling by Miss 
Price) made a profound impression. At 
the close of the group Mr. Burleigh was 
signalled by Conductor Cornell to rise 
and share the applause, which he did 
from his box. 


The final numbers were three male 
chorus student songs by the Finnish com- 
poser, Palmgren, in the last of which, 
“Summer Evening,” Marion M. Fitch, so- 
prano, sang the solo successfully. H. 
Balfour Gardiner’s stirring “News from 
Whydah” closed the program in grip- 
ping fashion, sung with spirit and in- 
tensity, Mr. Cornell deserves praise for 
preparing so engaging and taxing a pro- 
gram and for presenting it in such 
worthy style. It was choral singing of 
real merit, of the kind that gives true 
pleasure. A. W. K. 


RIDICULES OPERA AS 
PRODUCED IN AMERICA 


Chicago Voice Teacher Finds Fault with 
the Lack of Realism in Our Stage 
Arrangements 


CHICAGO, Dec. 15.—Opera as produced 
in America came in for a tremendous 
scorching from W. Vilonat, Chicago 
voice teacher, formerly of Paris, in an 
interview given to MUSICAL AMERICA this 
week. 

“America is reaching its musical ma- 
turity and should no longer put up with 
the travesties that are thrown to it 
labeled ‘grand opera’,” said Mr. Vilonat. 
“For instance, last year the opera sea- 
son opened with ‘La Gioconda,’ one of the 
most unmusical operas of the Italian 
school. The curtain parted to show a 
village street. The tencr sang at the 
audience, and he was the only person on 
the stage. In Europe they would have 
several people walking on the street while 








the. tenor was singing, to give a sem-. 


blance of reality to the scene. All of a 
sudden, a hundred or two hundred men 
and. women rushed in from the wings, 
went toward the front of the stage, took 
a few steps to one side and a few steps 
to the other as if they were rehearsing 
a dancing lesson, and sang at the audi- 
ence. Then, when they had finished, they 
left the stage as suddenly as they had 
entered, and the street was deserted, as 
before. Such stuff is ridiculous. 
“Opera as given in America to-day 
constantly and consistently insults the 
intelligence of those who go to hear it.” 
Mr. Vilonat, although he has been 
teaching in Chicago less than two years, 
has a large following. Born in Buda- 
Pesth, educated in Vienna and Berlin, he 
taught voice in Paris for twelve years, 
and speaks English with a French rather 
than with a Hungarian accent. F. W. 


BARRIENTOS DELAYED 


Soprano Held in Spain on Her Trip 
Here, She Cables Managers 


Maria Barrientos, the Spanish colora- 
tura soprano, who is now on her way 
here to Appear in concert and at the Met- 
ropolitan were House in February, has 
had some delay in the first stages of 
her journey, as was learned by her man- 
agers on Dec. 22, when Edward L. Ber- 
nays of the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau received a cablegram from the 
singer from Coruna, Spain. It was to 
this effect: 

“T have had to make great efforts in 
order to embark at the port of Coruna 
at the time fixed for departure to Amer- 
ica. I have been blockaded by snow. 
My train was not able to go ahead or 
backward, and I had to leave without 
baggage. I was able to get an automo- 
bile to take me to Gijon in the hope of 
catching the steamer Infanta Isabel, 
which was also delayed. After twenty- 
two hours of perilous riding in the auto- 
mobile through a snowstorm I got there 
just in time to catch the steamer.” 











Katharine Goodson to Make Tour of 
Java 


Katharine Goodson, the English ‘pian- 
ist, who is at present in New Zealand 
with her husband, Arthur Hinton, has 
signed a.contract for a seven weeks’ tour 
in Java, playing twenty-eight recitals. 
Miss Goodson sails from Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, on Dec. 30 and will commence her 
tour two days after her arrival in Java 
on Jan. 18. She will return to America 
en route to England, via Hongkong and 
Honolulu, playing two recitals in the 
Hawaiian city, where she will remain a 
week on her way across the Pacific. 
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Mary Garden Siiys French Are 
Hostile to Peace Proposals 


























© Centrai News Service. 


Mary Garden, Photographed on Board the Philadelphia, on Which She Arrived 
on Dec. 23 to Join the Chicago Opera Company 


ARY GARDEN arrived in New 
York on Saturday, Dec. 23, 

on the steamer Philadelphia. The so- 
prano was met at the pier by her mother. 


She was to have sung in concert in Chi- 
cago on Saturday night, but since the 
liner on which she arrived was delayed, 
the engagement had to be canceled. 
When Miss Garden was questioned as 
to the attitude of France toward the 
German peace proposals, she replied that 


the French were determined to fight until 
they could obtain a permanent peace 
and stamp out Prussian militarism. 
Before leaving Paris, Miss Garden ap- 
peared in a performance of “Carmen” 
at the Opéra Comique for the benefit of 
the French War Sufferers’ Fu‘d and 
realized $10,000 for it. She said that 
she would return to her hospital work in 


‘Paris as soon as she had completed her 


engagement with the Chicago Opera 
Company. 





INDIANAPOLIS GALLANTRY 





Men’s Ciub Gives Banquet for Women’s 
Organization—“Messiah” Sung 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 24. — On 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 13, the Musi- 
cians’ Club, composed of men, gave a 
banquet at the German House, having as 
honor guests the entire Women Musi- 
cians’ Club. A _ program of clever 
“stunts” was in charge of and executed 
by the women. 

Glenn O. Friermood is president of the 
Men’s Club and Adelaide Carman presi- 
dent of the Women’s Club. 

The crowds that thronged the Murat 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 17, 
to hear the “Messiah” given for the fifth 


season by the People’s Concert Associa- 
tion Chorus, under the direction of Ed- 
ward B. Birge, were much impressed by 
the excellence in which chorus, orchestra 
and quartet of soloists interpreted this 
great oratorio. The soloists were Mrs. 
Helen Varreeeeerers soprano; Mrs. 
Glenn O. Friermood, contralto; Paul 
Hyde Davis, tenor, and Charles Lutton, 
basso. P. S. 





Muratore and Cavalieri to Make Concert 
Tour in California 


Lucien Muratore, the famous French 
tenor, and his wife, Lina Cavalieri, the 
beautiful prima donna, have just signed 
a contract with S. M. Berry of Los An- 
geles for a tournée of ten concerts in 
California from Feb. 15 to March 15, 
1917. 





MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


Office 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 








HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








WEAVER | PIANOS WEAVER 


AN ARTIST!C TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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